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4 

Sif Evekabd im TfiUHN, Pniident, m 


TIib Miautea of the Isat Amitiftl General Meeting were read and aii3oe|iited, 

Tke President Appointed Mr. Bahnajii> nod Mr, Braoisoltz ua Scrutineers, 
and declaied the ballot opes. 

The UosroBAHT Sbcretaby read the AusuaI Report of the Council for 1919, 
and on the motion of the Pmsident, seconded by Mr, A L. Lewis, this Wiaa Accepted. 

In the Absence of the TjtEAsnn&B, tus Report was read by the Hoxorart 
Sboh^abt, and on the motion of the PEEfiEDKjrr, seconded by Mr. A L. Lewis, 
this also was acoepted. 

The PREstDEMT then ddiTered his Address, “ The Contact ol CiTilisatlcin with 
Savagery.** , 

VOL. L. » 
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tteport y cAe Council /or lAc ifflor 1919 . 




The ScBDTZNKiCfid dfllivrrcd their Report, and the follawmg declared t-o 
be duly elected aa OBiceri and CoundJ for 192)0-21. 

PresidcfU .—Sir Evernid F* im Thum. K,C.M.G,, K-B,E.^ C.B, 

Yice-PfiiMcfiis. 

M- Lougwurtili DbidoSi I Prof. F. Go Paraotifi+ FJJ.G.S, 

S* IT, Bayp M.A, ^ 
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Aheartv vote of thenka to the Peesideitf for bis interestizig Addrfiya was proposed 
by Mr. Sxjton Jo^teh, and carried by acclBioatiun. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1919. 

Tub firat ooniplete yeat after the lenniiiatioii of hostilitiefi in the war has aflorded 
indicaticiDB that the Institute hAe poased auccesefully throiigh the long and diffiindt 
period which began in 1914. The mcreBse in the norober of FeUowa elected, the 
greater nniubei of Meetings held, the increafled sale of pabiicationfl, and the improved 
finandikl position shown by the Treasurer in his Beport, give ground for the hope 
that the Institute ia entering on a period of renewed antivity and greater prosperity* 
Since by fax the greater part uf the income of the Institute is derived from the 
subscriptions of its Fellows, and since a jmbstantiol incTeaae in the uuniber of these 
is ’the only means by which the Institatc can h^>pe to effect improvenicntfi in iia 
pubUcationa. its Library, and its necommodatio»i the Connril hopes that Fellows 
will take every opporiiinltj of adding to their number by their individual eflbrts^ 
The scope Ami aims of the lustitutej and the advantages it offen? to Follows* are 
probably unknowti to many peraona who are interested in some branch of Anthro- 
pfdogy, whilst t>thers may be deterred from scoldng to join by the (Lssumption that 
learned sodetma wdeotne only the learned. 
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Eeport the Coanmt for the t/ear * 

WlilBt the Council feels that there is ground for optimiBiu, it mtist still he 
recognised that, in mnintainiug the rate of Buhacription of FeUowa and the pneea 
of the Institute’s pnblicotlons, at their pe-war level, the straki on the finances of 
the Institute is such as to dictate a continued policy of cennomy. The high coats of 
publicutidn, the iacroosed piicea for hooka and hinding, and the cuntiiuKd use in 
office eKpensee, are factors irhich have to be taken into account in all acheracs 
mvalving expeailitiirc. 

With few esceptions, the Meetings during the year have been held in the roonis 
of the Inatitute. For two of the Meetingji an ratceUent lecture-hall in Burlington 
House was secured, but it was. unfortunately, not poesible to obtain the use of this 
on other occasions. The Council has endeavonred to arrange lor the use of a aintable 
room, at such times as may be convenient and desirable, but up to the present without 
succeas. The efforts made to secure improved accommodation for the Institute as 
a whole are referred to in another part of this Beport {see below). 

The fimt part of the Journoi issued during the year was, as foreshadowed in the 
Iflflt Report of thc-Coundl, of ooMiderahly reduced sire. The second part issned was 
larger, though not equal to what may be regarded as normal sire. The GoHned 
regards the action Uken in reducing the Jovnuit as fully justified by the outlook 
at the time, though they recognise the necessity of restoring it to its full sire as soon 
as dreumstanoes permit. Some at least of thU restoration will be efiected k 1930, 
as the Council can, if needful, utilize some of the surplus of the year 1919. 

As will be seen from the following table, there has been a redaction of i in the 
number of Honorary Fellouu, of 2 Compounding Fellowa^ and of 1 Affiliated Member. 
On the other hand, the number of Subscribing Fdlows has been inereasod by 13. 


and Cancapojidtiita by 3. 



Total 

Jan. Irt. 1910. 

Lobs hf liesth 
or Tcaigiutina^ 

Sinoo 

eleotwL 

ToUl 

Jar- Irfr 1920 

HiitLoraTj- Fellow* . * 

4D 

5 

2 

9 

LooaJ CerrwptmdentH 

Ifl 



20 

i>0dud oiJin rWnwJrv 

f 3 

I ^ 15 

1 

3 

2 

— 18 

AMliflted Sfjcifltiee 

5 

— 

— 

3 

Affiliotwl MPTObem — 

1 

1 

— ■ 

— 

OnUnarv Ffiiloww: — 

Ooropoonding im 

m 

2 

— 

an 

SuWnbiDg; 


17 

i ^ 


Ttrtil MFnib£!r*lilp 

503 



520 


The Hftnnrarv FeUowa wert* M, TAbb^ Brvibl mid Prof. Znniniit. 
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Bepcrt tJte Cotuh^ Jot Qte tfear 1.919. 


Thfi ioBae wiiich the Institute lias aufiered by death are the Inlbwing : — F, dft 
Cane tiiadman (deeted 1879), Sir E. C. Sliding (elected 1884, ObituatyNortice appeared 
in Jfon, 1919,43), Mr. W. A, Baddionae (elected 1885), Dr. E. C. Mnolagan (elected 
1889), Profeseor Alemnder Mflealistcr (elected 1884, Ohitnary Notice appeared in 
If on, 1819,86), Dr. F- Moreno (elected 1900), G. Muir Laidlsw (dectod 1914), ProfesBot 
Giunav Retaius (elected 1902, Ohituaiy Notice appeared in Mon, 1919, 79), Major 
C, H, Stiganil (elected 1911), Ur. A, P. Ytrang (elected 1906). 


MEBtlNOS. 

The number of Oidioary Meeting held was ten, as compared ’with three in 19lS, 
and ail in 1817. Twelve papeta were read, of which aeven were on ethnologioal and 
Eve on arch^logical subjects. Exhibits of spccinienH') were made at several of 
the Meetings. As for several year* past a Joint Meeting was held with the Pre¬ 
historic Society of Eaat Anglia, at which the Pr^ident of this Society delivered his 
AtitiiiiiI Address, and a paper ’was read by a Fellow of the Institute. 


ftrmJtATIONS. 

During the year two half'yearly parts of the Journal have been isauedi vi^.^ 
Vol, xl'viii, Part 2, and Vol. xlLx, Part 1. Of the former 91 copies and of the latter 
101 copies have been eoIcL Those Egnrefl compare favourably with thoee for 1916 
(94 and 69 respectively], sincip they represent an increase of 28 copies sold. The 
tunial twelve monthly pans of Mon have been issued, and a very gratifying increaae 
in the Office Sal® of ihis publication has to be recorded ; these have been over two- 
and-«-hal f times the sol® for 1918. There has also been a slight increase in the amount 
received from subscripticas to Man, 


LiBiunT. 

The actMasions to the Library number 314, of which 29 are bound vulum®. 
The exchange list has been increased by two puhlicstinns. During the year tlie Acting 
Assistant Secretary completed a new card catalogue of the Library (author index), 
which h® proved itaelf to be much nmre serviceable than the old catalogue on paper 
sSipa. 

With a view to impeoving the condition of the Library, and bereasiag its use' 
fulness to Pello’WH, the Council has appointed a special Committee to advise as to 
reoiganiaation and estensm. Some prelimiuaiy work has been done, anil the 
catalogue elips telatiiig to various sections have been placed in the hands of Fellows 
qualified to make lecommendatious as to the directicma in which extensious are 
desirable. 
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INTEHNAIi. 

nouitiitg. 

During thfl year the Council has giwn careful conriderutrion to the important 
qucKt-ion of better aocommodarion for the luAtitute. The co-operatioa of other 
Societres Tiraa ^ughi^ and a Joint Committee formed to diacuae plana and, if possible, 
find premiKes capable of houaiag Bomej or aJl, of the socictioa interested. The Ariatic 
flocieiyj which was in need of premlBea for early occupation, found qiiarteiB whiefa 
were suitable and would allow apace for aome of the smaller floeietiea, but these 
preuiii^H offered no udvautageB to the Xna-titutc. Other tiuggested premises have 
been inspected by Officers and Fellows of the Institute, but at the close of the year 
the Coimcii had decided that the dlfficdlties and expense of securing better aocommo- 
dation at the present time were such aa to emphasise the need for a policy of caution, 

Ajfdlstment of RiiafiAKCH Committeks. 

With a view to furthering Anthropological invustigationi the Oouncil hsa 
initiated the policy of forming Research Committees, the membera of which are 
selected in the fLnit instance from amon^^ the Fellows of the InatituteK Up to the 
present two such Committeea have been appointed, one to study the cIussificaticKn 
and distribution of megaliths, and the other for the investigation of the stonc-axe 
factory at Penmaeumawr, and questions arising oat of the discovery. The Institute 
is not responsible for any expenses incurred by the Coniuuttees, but application 
for grantfi for apeciEc purposes may be made to the Cbuncil^ and in one case a small 
grant has already been tnsde, 

Exteakal. 

Professor Keith and Dr. W. R, Rivem acted aa the Coimcirs representatives 
on the Conjoint Board cl Sdentlfic Societies. Ku contributiou was made tu the funds 
of the Board during 1919, 

HoNOCTBS qOlTFEKEXXI ON FeLLOVTS OF THE INHTITOTE, 

The Council d^restoo^erita congiatulatioiiiB to P^fes^r BirWilliam Eidgeway 
and Frnfesaor Sir W. Boyd Dawldn0t upon whom has been conferred the honour of 
Kiughthood, and to Professor C* G* Sriignian, who has been elected a Fellow of thu 
Royal Society. 


TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1919. 

The revenue for the year 1919 has exceeded its expenditure by £242 2s, 

The result of the year'a worfciiag has therefore been better dnandolly than that of 
1918. when there wsb a doScit of £62 8^* Id., by £304 10#. Si 



G 
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Tht foUowing are the mfist prominent or inteieatUig itcma m respect of vbieh tlie 
difW nre 1]etweeii the two yeara hon ariBcn, shilliDgs and pence being omitted from 
the figures t— 


/mjTfvnfnuutto tn ]|Q19— • 

tsxibHTiptH^^ iwiiaTied m ++» 

do. IH'lg (iniJudljig blifci sabAenpdoi]]i 

KetcwtolJaunwfHilBlIi: grow mbI ,£346 : iir(»»dB .£146 
ao. do- Ittlft: do- dn. £303 

Dmdeodu und inteteat receivni in 1&19 ... £ 10 fl 

doi doi. (AmariBBU Bond*) 34 

llo. in 10IB mw* III *** 

Income Tbx tor three retonwil in Iflli 
Aircrift TctftMnce p*id in 1018 , Wi not in IfllO — 

Llbimiy o^penaefi to 1918 

do. 1919 iP-F u 


£ 

£ 

83e 


7sa 


— 


200 


96 

104 


139 


75 

54 

— 

4a 


13 

35 


9 

26 


305 


N«t(x»tof i£aiito19ms grMoOfft. 
do. ito. 191BI 4k>^ 


£3H ■ fTiDcocclB, £319 
: tin. £154 


93 

S5 


T 


£296 


As leganfs some of these 6gi3re«. I may say that we received in 191S m more 
In respect of aireare of aubscriptions than in 1918; but this « an improvement the 
continnnqte of wbicb cannot be aesumed. The ummmt of urreare accnmulated 
during the war, and atiU owing, in. however, very heavy, and I trust that Fellows 
by whom they are owing will clear them off. if they can do ao. The improvement in 
divideada and interest received wiD, I hope, continue : the portion of it wising from 
poarcea other than the American bonds U dne mainly to the fact that in 1919 the 
Institute iwreivwl the Ml benefit of ita Oovcmoeiit war investmente. 

A qnestion which will occur to many Fellows on comparing the accounts for the 
two yeara 1918 and 1919 is. Why did the Coimcil In 1919. with a largely increased 
revenoe, spend flT less on the two half-yearly unrobers of the Joumitl issued in that 
year than on tho« of the previous year J There are two answera to this question. 
The Council was, in the latter x*art of 1918, told by the printere that an extremely 
heaw additional intieaw in the cost of printing, as compared with pre-war charges, 
would have to be made, and it was oompellHi to redne* the rise of the Joumat in 
order to meet this, men, however, in the autumn of 1919, the bilk came in. the 
increase over pre-war charges was found to be only about three-fifths of the antmii»ted 
amount. If the increase had been in accord with the waroiog given in 1918, the 
cost of the JpuriMiJ (including authors' copiei) would have been about £76 more than 
it proved to be. Then, sgaiii. the Council bad no ground in the autumn of 1918, when 
the size of the ball-yearly number to be published in the beginning of 1919 had to 
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be amujged, lor reiyiog uptra any increase for 1919 in the amoimt to be received 
from subacriptioDfi, and sales of Jourtude and Man; and even in the B|iting of 1919 
there was no grrmnd for aseoniiii^any substantial increase, as the bulk of the improve¬ 
ment did not show itself till later in the year. 

Id the present year (19S0) there wiE, it ia feared, be dome financial set-backs. 
The cost of printing 15 to be raised again ; the rant of the Institute’s premises will 
be increased by £25 ; and there are other unavoidable incieaaes of expenditure in 
prospect* and may be still othare of which no indications have yst appeared. Peace 
has now, at last, been ratified and declared ; but, nevertheless, almost everything 
afiecting the year’s firumces is quite uncertain, and the Ooiincil will have to continue 
a policy of cant-iou. 

Bobsbt W. WiLuansoN, 

ficiii. rreaifurci*. 
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SOBIE UARLY NEANTHBOPIC TYPES IS EDEOPE ASD THEIK MODERN 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Bv H* J. 

r 

Twit progiesa <rf aDthi^potnftiical snrvey in Wales liaa levealed markied local 
diEeiences in the constitiitioii of the popnlation, in apibe d tha fact that every locality 
posacBaes several types living sitle by side, inalring study hy methods of averaging 
comparatively valueless. Erequcntly a locality has an nnusudly high pCTcentage of 
persons with some fairly definite groop of associated chsjacteis, asil the present 
paper with progress of the stody of hyperdolichocephaly and certain features 
occorriiig with it, features found, for example, in a number of peiaous belonging by 
descent on boFth tides to the Flynlymon region. 

Table 1 shows that in Plynlymon the percentage of people with index under 
73 is very hi gh and that the same ia true for people with index under 74. Plynlymon 
has also a slightly superummal percentage of people with indioea from 74'0 to 74*9 
inctnave, but tfus last excess is almoat negligible. It may be added that the Plynly- 
mon moorland is markedly below the average as regards numbers of persons of high 
cephalic index. 

The following Ikt will hdp to bring out other characters typically linked with 
the hyp»* Td"li*^h nfii> phftly jost found to be so characteristic of Tlynlymon. The 
cases ore taken Bom the mootLand proper, where the charactere occur in even more 
marked fashion than on the fringes. 

1. J.J. TToir dark brown, wavy, eye dork brown, face rather long, frontal 

breadth small, glabella and snpraciliaries strong, forehead receding, head contour 
oblong. Max. head length 214 mm., max. head breadth 152, ceph. index 71*0, 
horix. cirewm. of head 605, bi^goinatic 142, auriculo-nasal radiim 96, aariculo* 
alveolar radius 97, stature 1676, age 60. {5a* photo, Journ. Roy, /naf., 

xlvi, 1916, pi. 1.) 

2. JJ. Hair dark brown, wavy, eye medium brown, skin rather dark but with 
florid tendency, forehead narrow and rather receding. Measurements {in above otdra}, 
208, 149, 71*6, m, 138, —, ^ 1771, 25. 
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3. B.T, Hiiir dark brown, wavy, eye very dark, skin freftJi. foee long, gkbeUa 
and aupraciliiiries uniquely strong, forekcad jeceding. Measuremeptfl, '203, H8, 
72*9, 5(30, 135, &T, 89, 1690, adidt. 

4. W.T. {brotber of 3), Hair black, eye brown, akin fresh, ifux Jong, glabella 
and suptaciJiarics strong, lorobead retreating. MeiwurenrtJits, 200, 149, 72-3, 
570, 130, 97, 100, less, 40. adult. 

6. T.H.E. Hair very dark brown, eye grey’brown, sldn fieflh, flotld, brtjad none, 
strong glabeUa and anpracUianea, deep aasioii, fotekead retreating. Msaaurementa, 
200, 1-tB, 74-0, 568. 128, 78, 84, 1650, adult. 

6. W.J. Hwr black, wavy, eye brown, akin pale, face long, glabella and supia^ 
ciliariea atrong, forehead receding, occiput very pToininent. MeoaiireniBiits, 201, 

147. 73 ■ 1, —, 139. , 1740, adult. 

7. D,S. Hair black, eye dark brown, akin fiesh, face rather long, head coatour 
long oval. Aleasuremejita, 194, 130, ST'O, 550, 122, 97, 99, VGOO, adult. 

8. LM. Hair dark brown, eye brown, aldn dark, face long, head contour oval. 
MeaaniemcDlfi, 203, 147, 72-fl, 585, 140. 104, 107, 1665, adult. 

It will be useful to give a few other examples of this association of charMteiB 
from other Welsh diatrictfl ;— 

9. E., Uangwyrjfon. This peraun might olmoet be included in the liiit Ironi tbo 
Plynlymon district, oa Llangwyryfun ia on a fairly high aouth*westward nroject.ioa 
from tkc soatbein part of the Plynlymon moorland. Hair black, eye dark brown, 
*lfin dark, face Jung, ear with DarwinV point well marked. Meoflurementa, 207, 
151, 73'9, 575. 138, 97, 100, 1,739, adult. 

10. T.T., liampeter. The moorland ia continued southward without important 
break, and Lampetei is a town below its weatern flank, so this person again comes from 
near the region under discussion, flair almost black, eye brown, skin dork, face 
tong. JileaBuienients, '212, 158, 73-5, 606, 142, IM, 116, 1726, 21. 

U, G., Moylgrovc fofi the Dorth-we«rtem alope of Piescely, south of Cardigan 
tow o). Hair black, eye almoat black, skin fresh, face faidy long, head contour oblong. 
Ucasurementa, 2U2, 149, 73*8, 550, 136, 98, 99, 1780, adult. 

12. H.J. Several districts of Cardigansbin?. Hair daik brown, eye brown, akin 
pale. Measurements, 213,{160, 73*6, 606, 147, 96, 07,1720, adult. 

13, J.J, {Clwydian Hills), dark brown, eye brown, skin foeah. face long, 

nose short and broad, lleasurejiients, "202, 148, 73*3, 685, 135, 100, 105, 1720, 64, 

The above all have the auriculo’slvcolai radius greater than the anriculO'nasal 
radius. The following do not show that prognatliiam, but are otherwise in close 
agreement with the above. Nua, 14r-17 belong to the Plynlymon district. 

14. H.E. Hair medium brown, eye brown, akin dark. Measurements, 302, 
146, 71*8, 590, 134, 93, 91, 1,730, 41. 

15, J.J. Hair almost blaoJf, eye brown, skin ds.rJ£, forehead narrow, head con* 
tour long oval- MeafliiicmentH, 206, 151, 73*3, 585, 139, 108, 106, 1610', 65, 
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16* FJ3* Hair dark brown, brown, aldii dork, face long. Meaauremonta^ 
205, H5, 70'7, 687* IS2, 105, 102* 1675, 27. 

17* T*E* Hair dark brown, eye dark brown, akin dark, Measoremonte, 196, 
142, 72'4, 555, 130, 05, 94, 1783, adult. 

To thc« may be added the foUowhig froio orther diatricta. They show departoj^fi 
from the associated charactm in detaite stated ;— 

IS. M,, Llanrhyiatyd {oear UangwyTylont note tmder No. 9), is not quite dark 
enough for the t 3 rpe; the hair ie rather dark brown, eye brown, skin fresh. Meaeum- 
roeuta, 212, 148* 60*8, 573, 136, 93, 95. 1776* 45. 

19. O. (Cardigan). Hair dark brown, eye brown, sMn dark, face long and narrow* 
head contour tong oval. Measurements, 203, 147, 72*4, 545^ 126, 95* 93 (i.a., thia 
persotn is opisthognathoos), 1690, age 16. 

20. J*J^ (Llandyesiil). Hair almost black* eye brown, skxn £reeh* head contour 
long oval. This mdividual h rather too short in head meaeuretneuta and h opifl- 
thognathoua. Measurements, 197, 143* 72^ 6, S65, t4t| 100* 93, 1660^ 50« 

21. G. (MoylgrovCj iree note under No* II). Hair medium brown* eye dark brown, 
akin dark, face long, head CDatonr long oval^ Meastuementfij 205, 145, 70-7, 134^ 
104* 103 (f.e., this penion is opislhognathous), 1730, 19. 

22. D.E. (Neweastk Emlyn) is opisthognuthous. Hair very dark, eye brown, 
sTdn fresh» ^leuaaremeuts, 201,148, 73-6, 565,141* 96,94, 1660, adult. 


Table 1* 
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hmg by desceat on both 
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Tlie previous paper di.) gave some details of b mucli laigier aiimber of cases, 
but tlie above twd^T (Nos. and 14^17) diow a number of chaxaciers m oonjirron, 
and bebng hy aoeeati}^ on both &ideti to the heart of this very bpa^ty peopled 
moorland. 

We may now add to the above oharaeteca und give a descdption of the afiaociated 
Jealuree which are so nnmeroua as almost to constitute a distinct racial type :— 

Absolute head length great (typically over 200 on the head]; this length due 
pajtly to at rength of glabelJa and partly to marked and rather low oeeipital ptomm* 
ence. Cephalic index usually well below 74 on the living head and aometimea 
below TO. The sagittal line on the aknll stands out and has a marked down slope 
on either sidc^ and the height of the head ia a marked feature in spite of the apparently 
low and receding foreheads the characters of which are accentuated by the great 
development of the aupraciliary arcs and the glabella i this head form is described 
as hypeistenoceplialic. A sulcus is well marked over the supmeiliai)'' arcs, but- not 
over the glabella. The forehead is narrow with well-marked lateral orbito-temporal 
depressions. The orbit is rather long and k^w, and this is linked with the rather 
largo birygomatJe breadth. 

The nose is rather broody and there ia usually some degree of alveolar prog- 
uathiEm ; the palate is howeahoe-ah aped rather than y-shaped in ciroaa-aectiiin. The 
chin may be weak. The stature is usually not very great. The atm is rather long 
in proportion to the leg. The nails rarely have lunalm. Hair, eyes^and skin are 
often all dark with, frequently^ a florid tendency in the complexiom Most have wavy 
hair, but a very few have been traced with early hair and marked prognathisin and 
small mid eometimes the horseshoe palate and very strong white teeth. 

HaLfinesa b sometimea very marked and there may be an unasual amount of 
body- and neck-bairi even in women. 

At the end of this description it is necessary to mention an error of terminology 
in my earlier paper^ and to thank Giqffrida-Ruggeri for pomtbg it out.= In that 
paper the term platycepholy was witmgly used for individuals with moderately 
retreating foreheads. As a matter of fact these people seem to have a high headp 
but meBanrements are not quoted because they are not satiefactory when taken on the 
living head. In the description in the present paper the better term, hypsisteno- 
cephaly,"^ derived from Barnaid Davis and applied by Ginffrida-Rnggcri, has been used. 

That the above-mention^ facts rcgmdmg people in the Flynlymon district are 
true not only for the present generation but also for previous ou.^^ ia brought out by 
the following infonmition ‘— 

Certain photographs of two Noncooformist miniatci^fc taken about 1850-70^ 
were shown to Sir John Rhys. They were Relixted because of the phy^cal 

* Anthrap. InsLf xivl, 1&15. p. 5ii p. etc. 

(iiuffridaTtuggerif 7.* ** Antropoksgia ^ Areihcuioid^i" AftK per f A?4lr, c h voL xlvi, 

im,p- H. 
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uuLLe stated that lie knew thegcatkioeii m queation andtliat tliey belonged 
to flynlymim district. ProfeBsor R H. Richardfl, of St. David's College, Latnpetar, 
has kindlj H»iit otlier phoIxigEapba of these tuinisteis and tbcii relatives, and also 
data cancemiDg tbenL One had marked onily hair, a small head, decided progna- 
tbiam, and ejctremcly dark colouring. The Hupraciliariea were strong, and the lateral 
orbito-temporal depression was Htrongly marked. One of bia brotbera showed 
the sawiB type in all esflcntiaia, they were of the somewhat more ** AfticaoDid '* 
variety discussed below {jt* pp. 3S-20). Another brother was more like the {^teople 
itt the lint above, witli atroEg suprociliaries and rather loss closely curly hair. (Sas 
photographs in previous paper.^) 

Mr, J. C. Symons* (18S4) quotea a description of a man witb dark rather lank 
hair, a very mddy alfin, receding brow, projectiiig teeth and, he addn, limited 
intelligence. 

This author waa not concerned with the anthropological origins of thcae peoples, 
hot believed them to be deficendanta of the Red Eobbera of Mawddwy (Gwylittafd 
Coebion Mawddwy), who were eipeiled from their old home in the sLxteontb century, 
and took refuge in Plynlymon district. Professor E. A. Lewis (Aberystwyth) Idndly 
tells me that this dark type, with vary ruddy cheeks, was pictured a« the type of the 
Rod Robbcis on the jugs lonnctly in vogue uround lianidloeft. The possibility 
of the relationship of theee people to the GwyDtiaid Cochiop ia an interesting one ; 
Mawddwy ia wiotlier remote fastness of the mountain not many miles away from 
Plynlymon. 

Wc mav neit notice finds anslogouB to those hero described. 

Da Costa Perreira* ahows that in the remote province of Tma-oS’Montea in the 
monatains of North Portugal there mc many people with very long heads and broad 
nottea, and these characterB are not found to anyeitent in the plaina. The cephalic 
index averages about 72 ■ 4 and the nasal index 53*7 on the skull. Theoe people are 
jlflrtr in. coluuring, pregnathoua, broad-nosed, hyperdoliebocephalic and hypsisteno* 
cephalic, and Ginflrida-Raggeri (op. cif.) believes them to be Africanoid in origin. 

Telesfoio de Arauadi* found that 24 male skulls esnmiiusa by him in the district 
of Guipuzcoa, south-west of the western end of the Pyrenees, hod an average cephalic 
index between 76 and "7, but among them were indicesdown to 71 '2. Tlie very narrow 
heads are said to approach the Combe Capolle type. Apparently the height of the 
skull ia occasionally greater than the maxiiimm breadth, the nose brood and the orbit 
elongated, but the measurements are given in a way that makes it difficult to use 
them. There is at any rate the opinion that a type approaebiog that of the Combo 
Capelle is found in Spain, but not among the Basques. 

1 /‘uLp %lvit I9l6p p|i. I &nd 4. 

* riymotifit J* C.* PsTHAJUinoe of Camtrtnjm, lg54^ |i. 12)0, 

* Da Ferreira -4-. “ A GaUsa o a* , , ^ Mlnho e Tim ost Moniwi,’' d. t'w. d. 

Ccip toL. lLi. i9li3^ No. l- 

‘ T^k^om lie Aiwii*di* “Craeiofl dn GnipiujctH/' AmK^ Mjuirifl^ 1013. 
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DnckwOTtli,^ dkcuf^iig mwleni crania from Scp^iauii refers to a Series 2732^1 
in which the kugtb ih \m-B, breatltL 136-^, index 6T ftp basi-br^gmatic height 135'^^ 
or tieacly aa jgieat as the maximum breadths auae broad (mdcx 53-!^), alveolar index 
100 ^7^ Le^t lisdi^ddTials are prognatbous. Tlie actual iodividnal skullj No, 2733, 
has length 1S3, breadth 121, bflsi-bri^iatic height 132, cephalic index 66* nasal 
index 50. 

Tliffio charaoteis tigree on the whole with tho^ above disooa^l, Rave that the 
Sardinian tDeofliurejnenta run lower, even making fall niliswimee for differences between 
meiifinreiiieatii on the skull and those on the living head. Duckworth finds that the 
occiput may be mnoh cnlaiged and that the basi-bregraatic hei^it varies a good deal, 

Collignon^ speaks of oads people {Typt^ G^tule) in South Algeria and Timiriat 
with almost Ne&nderthaJoid foreheads, and a tendency to concavity of na^l profile^ 
He also notes ^ the occmxenco of Eiewral types of dorkdolichocephats in the Dordogne, 
and aaks for luttire studies of the origins, Rflinities and distributinu of ludividuala 
with rough features, retreating foreheads, dark colouring, prognathism, weak chins 
and distinct doltchocephaly. He even suggests Jt link 'iritJi the so-called ** Canetatt 
Race ” of and it will be ren^mbeied that this ** Race ** (but not 

the Canfitatt skull) possesses the charactets discussed, though the authors mix it 
Lip with the Neanderthal group^ 

Giuffrirla-RuggeTL^ notices mddentaUy a number of analogoufi eknlls of males 



u 

B. 

B.-B, Ht. 

a L 

If.Ind, 

From Tigro (North 

m 

131 

140 

67*9 

60*0 

Abyssinia) 

From Somaliland _ 

{(I) w 
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141 

67-T 

53*3 


(ft) lSi3 

128 

141 

66-3 

J^l-T 

From Egyptian Arabs 

; 185 

128 

139 

60-2 

53*1 


He believes these charocterietica are of old standing in NorthneaBt Afrleag and 
supposes they have mJluencod the CTohitiou of Hatnilic types. The skuUs do not 
show pm gn athLsm. 

Figs. 5 Ahd 6 on Plate XXXV of SeUgman^'H* study of Hamitic prciblema show 
many of th^ features under discussion. They are photographs of a Barabra, These 
various observations suggest that in many parts of Eurafriea, especially in remote 
localities, the ohaiacteis noted in these papem are found sporadically at least. 

^ Ihitkwoilh^ W. L. Graniolc^ of Sardinia,'^ Ztitsch. Morph- u. Anthr-^ xiiii 1811, 
p 4^9 (when fqrlher irfersnces are giTHi). 

' OoUigDon, B.p I3tbn. glti6T*lp TVniaiE;" fivllL t 4 lS8e, 309. 

* CoUij^u. R,k '^Dordugac, etc.,*' Mem. Soc. Anthr- Paris^ t. 1, Nop 3, 1804^ pp, 46 04. 

* Do QuaUt^fagu, and Haiay, E. T.^ Eih^ica, Farii, lSi2. 

* GinffrMa-Ruggen, V., QuaLtro Crani prmt^ clall, ]L&1, niorkl^/^ dnA, perfAnir. i |ci 
iIt» S815^ p. 282, 

■ StifigmaD, CL Cl.^, ^^Soipe Aspocti of the Hamitia Problem,^' J&tfm. Anthmp^ 
xliij, 1813, 
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The close atuilog v witt characters of AuatmUan skulls is alga vary e indent. The 
meafiiiraiii^zitfi taken by Turner* are welJ known. L 300. B. 133^ CX G6 -0* B.-B. Ht. 
146, Bizyg-149, Nas. I, 69%, The ekuU is markedly hypaiffteiioeeplialict the aupra* 
dliary ara are ver^' strovig. The skulJ in question reprcacnia mther an extreme type 
among Anstratimig. 

Mower's intereftting account of skulls from the mterior of VitJ Levn (Fiji)* 
alidirs the same characters. The supraciliaries are strongly marked, the length 
averages 19# ami goes up to 204, and the breadth amuge^ 128. The cephalic index 
ifi below 70 in the whole aeries and the mfriimu m here ta only 61^9. Tlie basi-hTCg- 
malk height averages 142-7 in the males, a^d 137 2 in the females. The noflo k 
broad (index oyet 53), Pfdate not V"shapGd in erosa-section. 

Flower found that the eoast people in Viti Levu were rather difiGGient, but they are 
still within the limits of tits grouped cbazacters under Hurvey here. Wk average 
arc : L 105, B. 127i CJ. 68*8^ B,'B* Ht, 135, Ifas. 1. 52*4, From another bland he 
got 6 aknUe averaging L, 189* B. 135* C.L 71-7, B.-B, Ht* 143. 51as, L 50-1. In a[I 
the Fijian akulls, however, the orbits nwe not low (indices owr 00). 

From Sergi's^ ^umuiiiry of meny rcsearchea one gathers that corresponding 
dtaractera occur here and there in the Padiic generally. 

Rivet’s^ Lagoa Santa type is claimed to be au important primordial elemeut in. 
South America. The skull was long* uaxrow and high* with itioug brow ridges 
and well marked prognathism* It i$ found to aomc extent with modUioationa in 
East Brasil, in Soutli Patagonia and in Tieria del Fuego* In desert islaud^ off Chile* 
on the eoaflt of Ecuador, and perhaps in Califomia. Thb distribution* on the whole!* 
fluggeistfi a driving-out '* to the fringes of the American Gontinent, aud the charactem 
do not occur in narthem South America. 

RevTowiug the evidence for Australia. Fiji, ijftc*, Sergi^ comes to the conclufflon 
that Hofno Btirq/H^onLLSf* as he calk tlic average type showing the chnmotera under 
discuFfiJon, continuing with modificatioua from PaJdeoIitijie into Neolithic and even 
into modem times in Europe, has spread at Eomc time into the Pacific and has been 
preserved there, 

TA e have followed notices of its survival also here aud there aiound some of the 
fringre of Eurasia—Bomaljiaiid. North Africa, Sardinia. Wales, and donhtleaa Ireland, 
though we lack mcaapreuienta iu the last case* Be QuatrefagM and Hamy give 
notea of other surrivala of the ebaractera in qneatiou in their account* of the miquarrtfHl 

» Turner. 0ir Zoot/ 3 ^, X, 

* Flower, Sir W* S.. “ CrwuiiL Quimctera. ^fttlvea of /oura. Anihrop. 

voL i, IttBO. p. 1&3 ft 

* Sergi. G.. Eui^ipa, 19UB, p. il 

^ Hrvet* Jjk raee de Siuita," MaSL Sdc, t, 2, 190S. p. 204. 

* G.| op. o't* p, 49si. 

^ D& Quitrdkges and Hamy. ^ifrjiki Foiifi. iSS2L 
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Oaostatt. Bum, and it is ptobablo that detailed surveys will reveal roore nests of these 

characters in reaiote spots. ^ -j * 

Discontinnoiia distribution in very diverse sitiiatio&a is usually evideiice of 
reelrictiou of a forniBr widespread occiineMO rather than of a chain of migration* 

It is moro illuminating to use the hypothesis, instified by the feserablaiiocs betw™ 
ancient and modem heads, that the cUaractem in question are ancient ones which 
distinguished «m early human spread. One may add to this that roost hneth have 
modified or lost these fcatuiea, hut that they linger on in remote apata. especially on 

friiiging l^nAsr 

It is on important juatification of thU hypothesis that the charaotera under 

cunrideration are found in certain ancient slmUa. 

Ginfirida-RtiggeriI says that, in the later part of the Palroolitiic Age in Europe, , 

there were the following types >- 

1. Negroids, like those of Grimaldi. 

2. A few brachycephals. 

3. Cro-Magnon types-truly platycephalic, leptochinc, chamropcosopic, orthog- 

uathouB and 

i. Homo auiignaoenais (Galley HiL, Brunn I. BrB*. otc.l-l.yp<^«epbalio, 
usually pbtynhine, mostly prognathous, mesodolichoproeopic, short. 

This ia a dear advance on the too prevalent habit ol lumping all late Pal«oUthio 
types and sundry into a " Cro-Magnon " Race. Pterbaps it suggests an over-emphasis 
on distinctions ^tween 1 and 4, distinctions which nevertheless exist. 

^ regards Types 1 and 4, it will be uacful to mention the following, which are 

generally allowed to be late Palseolithio examples 

Biunn I,* 1*. 204, B. 134 or 139, C.L 65 •" or 68-1, B.’B. Ht, 140, ^abella and 
Bupraciliariea prominent, forehead retreating, eliaaoide prhagico (Sergi),* 
Pent. long. (Giii*ida-Ruggeri). Seigi thinlff Brfinn could not have been 
prognathous (p. lOT of his Buropo). 

Brfix,* L. 190-195, B- 130-135, C.I. 69-9, according to fiobwalbe ; or L. 201, 
B, 124, OX 61 "T, according to Seigi* Supracibary arcs very strong, 

eliisOTiiepeifWffieo 

Ofnet Vl,» 21,i, L. 200, B. 141, C.T. 70'5, B,-B. Ht. 143, Nas, L SI'S, Orbital L 
70-73. (Transition to Neolithic.) 


1 Gieffrida-Buejuni. V., -* Qaaitm Cram pieist, ilelL lUL merid." Ardu per rjiitfr. t la Ein., 

” CK-r diL Menscli im Law tub Briliui,’* MU. JniAr. ™j* ISKS- 

• The tetewwses to i3«rsi in toil tiit am token frotti his Evropa (.t« abovilj his work gives 

O., “ Uih* JjkJtlh" ZiitasA J^r Ma^h. u. .dalA. Stuttgart, IWfl, Sonderheft, 

* Sahliz. A., to Dtt di(a™to TiirHii fJsatoeWaniii, U12, ^ ^ 
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Combe Capelle,^ J1 201, B. 134, C.L fl8-2, B.-B.Ht* 137, Nas. L 63, Orbital L 
74 *4^ Alv. L 103*9 (f.c., fairly" inarked prognathism), Lyp^istenocephaliCj 
strong Bupraciliaries^. Altemstive measorements are K 198, B. 130, 0.1^ 
657, 

GnmeUe, Cani^ Hdie, Calotte ctanieime du gravier de fond,* Bonethlek, aa 
in Kcvcral ancient akulls and in some of the Auntmlian and PacSRn BknUa 
mentioned. Boot oi nose wide, fomkead rcrtnuitjng, &npmciiiariea strong. 

Denifie,’ fragineiit, nkieHy frontal bone* Boot of node broad ^ Bupracilkries 
strong, glabella prominent, forehead Tetmating* aulcua between forehead 
and glabella. Keith is clear that it does not belong to the Neandertbal 
type. 

tirimaldi, Grotte des Enfanta, Niveau inffoieur/ So-called negroid adokBcent, 
L. 192, B. 133, Ht. 13T, Bisyg- 130(1), G.L 69-27, Orbit 26/39 {very 
low). Nose 25(l)/46 (decidedly broad 

In addition to the above, wbitk axe generally reputed Palffiolitkic and whicb 
show mcfft of the asESocinted ebameters noted in this papert there are sevem] other 
continental sknMe atao reputed Paleolithic, which show some of the characters under 
diBcuaaini], but linked with very different ones^ Chancelado^ kaa this hyjifiiateno- 
cephaly and marked dolickocfcpha] j, bnt the height is enormoosly greater than the 
breadth, the nose ia narrow and the orbits are high, the anpraciiiiiTicH and glabella 
are modemte. The Obcicassel skillb* have the great snpraciliariea and a gocKl deal 
of hypaistcnocephaiy, hnt in No^ 2 (male) the face is broad imd araggeffta the CrcH 
Magnon type. The nose ie relatively narrow, and the orbits short and high. Both 
Chanoelade and Obeicasscl arc Magdalenlon. Is Obercasael 2 a croas-^bred type ^ 

The PredmosE;^ akiiil of a youth about 13 yeara old is Bomotimes aasoemted with 
that of Briinn, but this is doubtful h It is true that the nose is 20/4Ojr rather 
broad, and that the orbit is 30/Sd. rather low, and that there is clear prognathisni, 
but the height of the ekaJI b too smftDi and its dimensions, 1T6X134, give an index of 
76-1. The lautscb^ skull (Eiirat Johann Cave) has the lequidte height and a fairly 
low index, bnt the nose is just too nazrow, L. 193, B. 141,0.L 73*1, B.-B. Ht. MO, 

I Hiflfler, 0.. PraJWflL 1910* p. 273. Apponiloc by Eliuixchi p. 285. Giu&ida- 

Rnggeri, ¥*, ” Fpeiwofia aatm. d Oonibe Oipd3p»** /fiV. emfr.^ vot %%\t 1916-17, 

* Hiunyr hL T.p Nouv. mat. p. ncrtir poUeDat. huinaitiiJ^” Cmnpks miJu anik. 

fU Paris, 1889. 

* B&f, FfJfljAf., 1672, p, 239 i Keith, A., cf Man^ 1915, pp, 

de Qvaii^fji^^, H., and Huny^ E. T., Cmn. Eikm., Tam, 1882, pp. 15 sod 10, 

* VenHwih Ith, Lei QroHes dt GnTrutMif toL U, Moaiaptiv 1906, p. 116, 

^ Tfwtnt, L-, Sqadctte Qmttfnijure de Cbanc^UdV' £uJI StxL Aniks^ Lytm^ viii* 1899. 

■ Verwura, H., “ Mtnjwhenlfmdfi in bei Boan," iKa Nalur^ia^niokafiim^ Heft 

27, .lahr^ 2. 1914, pp. 6«-6«>. 

r Ktik, riif ifer in SUduit^, 1903* 

* Smuibathy, Vtmgr. inierml d'AniJn,. tA iTArdlL, xii, 1900 Paiii. 1902, pp. ff. 
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Bi^g. 135, Noflc ^/50. Liie the Cbanceleide and the Obercas^^cl BkuJjj^ it secm^ to 
belong to the MagdakdaQ Age. Among the Grinialdi ekulls, that known aa Bojina 
Gnmde No, 2^ L. S06^ B. Ii2(l)f index about 69 to 71, Bagittal line prumment 
but curves clifierent from those of Combe Capelle. The heigh t of tliia aktiU is estreme 
058)^ but no one knows how mucb must bo allo wed koFO lor poathumous defoimatioiL 
The orbit is rather Jong and low* 30/43* The skull capacity’ sccme to havo been very 
large and the face U very diSeient from that of the types Mated aboven A Banna 
ftrande skull from the de Ment-DU** with index 72*2, has enormous frontal 

sinusea and marked glabella and supraciliariea ; it is also decidedly piognathufus. 

There are also some other presumably PalsEolitkic aknUs with charactorB approach¬ 
ing those under dhtcusiaioDj but these akulls havH been put down, at tjiuea, as female* 
Among them may be mentioned that from Stffipgena^* with strong glabella and supra- 
ciliaries, and measurements about 200X147 (O.L 73*5). There is also the supposed 
aged negroid woman from the Grotto des Enfonts at Grimaldi** with L. 191, B. 131. 
C.L 68*8^ B.-B. ITt. as much as 139(?)* Orbit 27/38, noae 23/44. Brunn No* 11^ 
%V3ifl put down by Schlia aa a femaJe of Brhnii I [ its dimenujoufl afe i93x 139, giving 
a cephalic index of 72*3. 

A Clichy skuU^ with dliuensiaus 204x 138, gives a cephalic index of GT-€ and the 
sketches show at least a marked recession of the forehead* The skTilI, known as 
Ungis Xo. 11^^ has an index estimated at about TO and tbe height b conaiderable. 
A fen^alc skull from the upper layer of the Grotte des Enfanta at Grimaldi^ had a 
long skull and focCi glabella and supraciliaries etroug, orbits well developed kori^ 
xontally, and alveolar prognathism. A female skull from the Baima Grande Cave^ 
lias suggestions both of the characteiB under discusision and of tbc Cro-Magnon 
cliaracters : L 190j B. 135+CJ. 71-6t Biscygn I30{i(|, oTbit3J/43 long}* but nose 
26/54 (i.ff.j narrow), face longer thou m Cru-Magnun type. 

Of Britiab akuMa we must fLtst mention that from Galley Hill^^® of much disputed 
age; Bltcmative tneasurementa are given in brackets ; L, 203 (204]^ B. 130 
G.l. 64 (6S-6 )k E.-B. Ht. 137^ supraciliories otrongj. biEvgomatio breadth large. 

Skull B from tke Macarthnr Cave at Obon^ b al&o of doubtful date. Its 

* R, La da GriTmidh rob lit MttnflcUt 1 ^ 06 , p. 

* Ibid., pp. 22, 77 Mud 85, 

* XiMtHm, 8., jPr. de Srandin., Fans, 1^. De Qij&tm£agi»i and Houiy^ Eihrut 

ISai, jjp. JO-gO. 

* V&nwflu, R.p op. p^ I4G and pL v. 

* Sclilii, j^+ DU dilaviaU Voneil Anthrop. Ttil, 191^ 

* Dft Quatfi.-fii^rta and Ifamy, Cr* PariA, p, 102-3. 

^ Ihid., p. 70. QiuStiEia-Kiiggefi, V., “ Pieculo [^untmuuiuaxitmK," p* 257, ^47eAii?. pit 
rAnh. i la Ela*, toL aU l&io. 

■ VenienUp R+ c£f,* pp* 03-04. 

■ Ibid., p. S5u 

Kewtoii, E. T.j (?Kort. jH?wr». tkeL 3x.^ li* 1S9S. Keiths Aa#^, Man„ 1915. 

** Tumor, \\\, ^'Cnia. Feopfe, Soottaadp" ‘TraTW. Soc, 1914^ IS, p. ITL 
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dinieiMioii 3 are 205X133, giving a ceplialic index of 70-2; the orbit la 31/42, t.e., 
distinctily long ami low, Tlie aupraciliarieB lu* well marked, and the skull »a at 

leiiBt to some estunt bypsKsteDocephnIiCh 

The Langwith sknll^ is decidedly hypsistenocephaliii and has sticrag brow ridges, 
but the l»si-breginatic height k rather smaJ]. MBaaarfimeiittJ: L. 192, B. 135, CX 


70-3, B.-B, Ht. 127, 

The Dartford Rkull* is very long (207x150, giriug cephalic index 73), but does 
Dfjt seem to belong lieie. Keith relates it to the Cro-Magnon* 

Tlie F<dHt,g ekulP has rather nwked snpffaciliaries and a sloping forehead, but 
krathertoo short for our typ^; its height is considerable, bnt it la hardly hypsiate^ 
cephalic, its curves are more rounded. The Ipswich akiill* baa the forehead receding 
and the glabella prominent, but its diniensiona are not quite those we arc studying, 
L. 192, li* 144, C.I* 75. The larger Borrk* fikuU (B. Sore, Ireland) has the aupra- 
prominent, the forehead retreating, the zygomas strong, and it is very 
prognathous. Its dimensions are 293X150, giving an lades of 73-9. Tlje Muskham 
skull* (Trent Valley) has the forehead low and narrow, bat not markedly retreating, 
the Bupiaclliaries are wcE developed, the height is great. Bleasureiiients * L* 180, 
B. 137,C.I, 76 (j*e.» considerably above that of the Briinn group), sagittal line fairly 
prominent^ aiiriculjit height 122. 

The Cheddar akulH has the STipraciliadea well marked and the skull high, but 
well arched, and not hypakteniwepbalic; there is mneb leas prognatLism than in 
tlie Corobe Caplle eknll. L. 190, B. 138, Auric. Ht. 115, C.I. 70-4* 

Tliese Britkh skulls ate, usuallT, of doubtful date, and it wLU be noticed that in 
general they are better rounded and less hypektenoccphalie than those of the Combe 
Capllc group proper, but they retain nomo of the featurea abown by that group. 
Probably moei of them are rather later b date, but a great age was once claimed for 
the Ipiswich aknll, though that claim has been dkearded in favour of an Aurignacian 
date." The better rounding of the skull is related to the higher cephalic index in 
tli« majority ol them. 

The alfove sunrey of certain of the later Palieoliihic sknlls may behold to jusliiy 
the view that the aiysociatcd characters under consideration were featiires of one of the 


t Mullins, E. H., Der6jf«Stfe AftftcKil. fluii Snt, BUt, Sot Tfua#*. 1913, p. 1, Keith. A,, 
Aniiq. Jlfan. 1915. t-p. ; Gtaffdds.Riigeeii, V., Quatte. Crmi preirt. deU Italia," ArtA. 
piT fjlFitP'- e Eili-r IBJBp 2^, 

» KjAith, Am Aniiq. Tu 16^ 

■ Keitlii A-t ** llnitiia Kemoim,^ IfiJling^ AniJ^op. InsLt I&Hf 

y<sL p. 

* Kmtli. Am Mid laoifF J. Bh. jMfn. toL ilii, I&IS, p. ^5 

■ }L,m Prthi«^ fiamaiiw, CniiAwfiMp F- 


■ Ibid., 

^ EeUgeoRE Mid PkicipS Qfcpdd*? Miflt" Jitmnh /iwt., 1»1A. voL ilrr* 


p.24L 

■ Heir, Js KcidF Namav, Txrsm^ p. JO*. 101*. 
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types of the Aiifigtkacian age, with two ifnbordinAte vadeties, one of wMch wr* more 
Afficao tliati the other. The dispua^cm of the aknUfl from England and of certain 
Magdalenian aknlljs points to the combination of some of our asaocia-ied cKanictetfl 
with otlier characters from other breeds such as the Cro-Magnoa* It may also be 
said to indicate a geueraJ improvement of the roanding of the skull m some cases^ 
especially ip Britain, and an incroaBC of height of the sknll in others. 

But some of the associated eharactcEg do pot disappear, and we must next mention 
instances of their oocurrenoe: in slnilli^ of later prehistoric periods. In the fust place 
there are three Bntish slrulls 

Ledbury Hall^ skuil (river bed) with Large supraciliaries, but not markEdlj 
hjTpeistenocephalio and possessed of an index of 77 (181“0Xl3&-7)* The 
Heathery Bnm Cave akull belongs to a ** race* of rather small and lightly made 
men with prouunent Bupraciliary ridges and pTojoctiog nasal bonea/* The 
Aberavon sknlP is more hypsistenocephalic and has the prominent ridges and 
retreating forehead. 

In the sec-opd place there are sknlb from British long barrows and from other 
megnlithic mDuuineDtSp The chEtracteristica of long barrow skulls are n matter 
for separate discusi^ion, bnt one may at any rate lay streBS on the probability that 
these long barrow men inherited some characters from ancefitors pCH^sfisaiog the 
aBsemblage under discussion in this paper. These skulls arc typic&Hy dolichocephalic ^ 
but often of mure rounded contours than those of the Cotnbe Capelle skull. In the 
majority the nose is narrow and the orbit is high, ft is the strength of supraoiliarieB 
and glabella, and the low index^ that relate them to the Cumbe Capelle group^ though 
these {eatuies are not enough to place them within that group. 

The Ufcy skuU^ baa a leiigtli of 3113 and a breadth of 145, gi ving an index off 71, 
the akuU is hypistenocephalic^ the forehead narrow, contracted and rather receding, 
the frontal idnoses marked^ the chin poor. The skull fragments from Stoney Tittkton 
are sold to resemble LTtey closely* The Kodmartem are similar on the whole 

to that of Uley* 

The Torliu skull B (ArraD)^hafl a length of 3Q1, breadth 134, cephalic index 0^1 *6, 
basi-bregniAtic height 132, approximatinig to the characters under disensaiem, 
bnt has a narrow nose^ SkuU A is leas charwcteristic!. Tlie Clachaig skulls (Arran)^ 
are of similar type with long oxbita, and one haa a broad nose, ljut the supraciliurie^ 
are modemte and the iudividuala are oTthognathoiiH. 

> Idling m.ni\ i7einaini*, 1^66^ pp. I L4-IB+ 

■ Ibid., pw 124, 

* Keitli, A,p A]|%iu7|r d/ J/fm, 39. 

^ Davii and Thttrnmn^ Ofttnui ilrilidAiai, 196S, platen 5 and sB*. 

■ Biyce, T* El^, Proci ^coL, 1902^ 1903, 1909+ 
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Th(^ X-ethei tJn}i 4 .h&rt akiill^ baa diinecisifi'iis iSTx 138 (cephalic index 73*8), and 
the titmtiA hiontaliB shows partial hypaistennaceplialy, though the basi-breginatie height 
is only 128. The uo«>e ineaauies 24/45 and the orbit 28/36, ao, in these two matters, 
the mewniremeDts are near those which interest us here. The glabella and Buprod- 
liaxies are well marked, and the forehead recedes. 

Some of the Kether Swdl alruUs* are dgiidiocepbalic, with strong supniciJiaiy 
ridges and receding forehead. 

Two of the West Kennet akulls* are diRtinct from the other skuUa in. 'Ike barrow, 
and measure 196X 132 (cephalic index 67), and 193x 140 (cephalic index 72) r^pcc- 
tively. The sbollfi are thick, hypaistflaocephalic, with full glabella and overareiiing 
brows, orbits rather long. They depart from the standard of this article in being 
orth(.tgnathous, 

Helpertliorpe* has fairiy similar characters with the nuae rather broad, 28/48, 
but it, also, is orthoguathoM. Eelperthorpe is a round liarTow. 

The bfuclde Heog EJst,’' Isle of Hast, Shetland, had a skull with supraciliary 
ridges, retreating forehead, long urhits. 

The Ebberston Long Bartow Skull* niuat have been very long, though it ia too 
broken for exact infiaBuieraentt the forehead waa low and retreating, and the skull 
was almost certainly hypsistenocephalic, 

Tlifl Kemiet sktUl^ (round barrow) has the supraciliarioa most tmusnally full, 
the forehead narrow and receding, the orbit on one side rather long, the occiput 
prominent. Its dimensions sre 196X145 (cephalic index 74). It ia not really 
hypaistenocophalic. 

The Ackltun Wold* and Ikington Wok]' skulls have tremendous aapraciltariea, 
but they are orthognathous, the orbits are high, the noeea rather narrow, and the 
jaws altogether different. 

Tile Papa Weatray skull'* measures 1D6X144 [cephalic index 73*6), its baai- 
bregmatic height ia 139 (r.e., aoinewhat lees than the breadth though atiU great), the 
orbit ia long (33/42), but the nose ia narrow (33/61), the forehead is somewhat retreat¬ 
ing, and the glabella and suptraciliariee ore well marked, the skull is orthc^nathous. 
The vertex ia flattened b this caw. 

I TomEt, Sir W„ " Gru. Fecple, ScotUiul.’* JVti**. Hay, Sue. Edia., lSIi-15. 

I HollMtcm, “ Ott the Peopln of the Long Bhtow Period,” /earn. Iley, Antifop, Iwt., 1870, 

p. laa 

■ Dans uii) lluiEuun. op. tii.t Piste 5(h 
GreenweU snd Rellretoa, AriluA Btmv*, p. fill, 

*' D«t QustHhg^ snil Boiny. Cmnia AlhMica, ISliS, p. 4^. 

i Tlitimsm, Atetiiat JiwwiJ, xvL 1865 1 omt tireenwetl and BaUeston, BriL Barrov*. 

p,e22. 

’ Ds«1e TUumsU), Grama Bntniiniai, IBfiS, Plato U. 

* Ibid. 

' {jTBeawell s"*! BaUeston, SlriiitA Barme*, 003. 

“ Petrie, G., iVoe. Soc. Aniiij. SeeL, ii, 1630 i aim Tarner. Sir W., op. tit. 
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Among the Kei^ akiiUai are some with fairly low cephalic indej, strong glabella 
and anpraciliaries, prognatbiam and so on, hut with the exoeptioo of one, they are 
not markedly hypaistcnocephalic, and for the moat part they show fairly toimdt’d 

contoixra. 

These British skulls show tendencies to depart from the type characters in respect 
of the awe aud the orbit, the curvature nf the skull, and they ako tend to 
orthognathiani. Thoec which are urthognsthnns with narrow noses and high orbits, 
iijid well rounded contours, approach what it is custonwy to designate the Kordie 
type, and that type often shows a good development of glatielta and eaptaciJiarlea, 
We may note analogous points in Swedish alcoUs. 

Among the sknlls described by Piirst,* No. 13 (Visby. Gcftland} ia that of a male 
with meaeurementfl 193x139 (cephalic index 72), bafli-bregmatic height 137 (is., 
hyittietauocepbalic), prominent glabella and supiuciiiaries, but narrow nose and 
high firbits ond powerful jaws. The majority of the skulls described by Fiiist are 
considered by him to be variants of one type, the fine long Nordic skull with strong 
glabella and supraciliariea, at first- steeply and then gently rising foiebtiad-profilc, 
strong occipital pronoiiience, long face, rectangular orbits, high narrow nose, orthog¬ 
nathism, strong chin, modification of the elliptical norma vertiealis throngb flattening 
of t he forehead outline and pointing of the occiput. 

Among the skulls described by Retzius,* a large number of the doIichoocphaU 
have the besi-hregmatlc height almost if not quite as great as the maximum breadth, 
but iu several tlie eontouts are too well rounded to allow the sagittal line to stand 
out. It does 80 , moderately, in No. 9 (Knaggegardon, Weatergotland) which hos 
fairly strong aupraci liar ire and occipital prominence, but a well rounded skull contour. 
The ineusurementR are 197x135 (cephalic index 60-5), hsai-hregmatic height I4’i, 
n*ise 23jB0 (rather narrow), orbit 31/39 (moderate). No 34 (Hvellinge. Skane) gai'e 
mtaanremenis 196X137 (cephalic index 69-9), basi-bregmatic height 138, strong 
supraciliariefl and glabella, forehead slopre back, and vertex of head is well behind 
brcgnia. No, 43 [Torfmooi, flk&ne) haa measureuienta 196x133 (cephalic index 
67'9), boai-bregmatic height 135, nose 26/53 (moderate), orbit 32,-'SS (moderate), 
the glabella and supraciliaries are strong, and the chin and nose promineut, the fore* 
head ia low and. retreating. No, 44 is analogous but shorter, and may possibly be 
female. No. 33 merits special mention. Its sagittal line ia almost aa marked as in 
hypeistenoeephalic skulls, and the basi-bregmstic height is great (149), hut thedimen- 
aons of the skull ate I86x 145, gixTng an index of 18. The nose is just on the narrow 
side (22/46), the orbit moderate (32/41). The cephalic radex would be higher still 
were it not for the occipital “ chignon.” The glabella and supracniariea are very 

I Laing saH Hnxley, fVeJW. CaitkiuM, lliW8, 

iFUnt, Cart 31.. *' 2ut Kraniulugir ijEf SchwedwcJwu Steiuwit” JJjr* ^wusta Fri<a rtlorf. 
Hondd. Bd. 49. No. 1, 8lueklioIin. 1912. 

* Bet«ius, G„ C'lanui Sitietim rtafigsa. 
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utrtiDg and the beznes vitty thicks The above skulls are snppoeedljr prior to the 
BffJDze Age. No. 05 is of the Bfonjse Age, irith dimensions i95x 135 (cephalic index 
69*2)pjiiid bad-bregmatie hfight 13S, The occiput, gkbells and &npracilianes aro 
all prqinmeiit, the bones tbick^ Lite eagittal line fairlj prominent^ and there ia some 
pfognathi™. 5Vnm arehffinkgicol finds wb know the Biouse Age to have been a 
pericxl of pTOspeTitT in South Scandinam, and from Pettci^icjn'a diniEito studiea^^ 
we gather it a time of weak tidea and fnild climate, and that at the end it grarled 
(050-400 B.C-)iiito a period of stirong tides and cHraatie extremes. In connection 
with the last point we may note the traditiona of southward raids of Cimbri and 
Tentanps, end the marked dinimutioii of nil the pronouncedly dolioboccphalic 

types in the early Iron Age graves. The chances are that Bronze Age and pre^Bronze 
Age immignintfi into the area drifted out again, bat one may have the graves only 
of a leader clnsa. Among the Iron Age skidla Eetsdns* No. T5 is of interest. Meaauio- 
ments are 188X136 tccphalic indei i2^3)jbari-btegmatic height 140^ nose 33/60;^ 
orbit 32/43 (rather long), glabella strotiig, snpradliariea w^eak,. narrow nose^ progna- 
thhiirit prominent sagittal hue. No. 91, a female, k even more interesting, for it b 
hyxisLetenoccphalie with strong occiput and glnbeUa and supraciliarics. Ita measure- 
ments ftre 185x134 (cephalic index 73-1), baai-bregmatic height 13fh nose 25/4T 
(fairly broad], orbit 39/42 (long). 

A number of Eotzius" skulls approach the Nordic type, as do thwe of Fflrat. 

It ahoiild be noticed that, within historic times, the number of broad-heads has 
apparently increased agaiu:. more so in UenniaFk than in Sweden. 

Till? Kurgan skulls from Russia, of which we have valuable studies by Eogdanof^ 
aud by Sergii^ are of mtereat here. The Ejtrgana are of varying antiq^uity and are 
found ddefij in South Russia between linea drawn from Kief to Kazan^ and from 
Kherson to Saratov, in the loeas region south of the forest ianda of Muscovy/ 
Sergi worked out the forms of 1067 sknllR frem Knrgans, and saw that 56-13 per 
cent, belong to bis ** Bnrairican ** type, and 43-94 to hie Kurudiuric ** tjrpe. The 
latter is the bEBchycephalic type of hesd^ the former ts the dolichocephalic type with 
several varieties, ami he believes the dolkhciceplialB to represent the fundaiuental 
Eiiroi*ftan type, ss also da tnoet: enthiopologhsta. 

Among these 56^13 per cent. (698), he picks out in his ** Etiropa*'^ about 90 skuHsp 
of which be gives meosurementfl^ and, of thfi»e 90, twelve conform in the essential 
measurementa to the type emphasized throughout this paper, while of 13 more the 
few meastiremenis given suit the type. SriH wiother twelve show a close 

^ PettcrBBQEi, O., “ClimHtic Vanatlau^ iu Hlitarki ajul Time/^ Ur 

KtmmiiiiimM Bkrifitrt v, 19U> Gdteborg. 

* Bcgilnnnf, set *' lutcnuitifmal Caugrou iVekkiiatif: Aathmpo]Dgy„*^ Moflcow, 1S92. 

■ Sergi, G., set ** Catakgo nr. am iklU Rnndji e dfi rom^ di i. 

■ &tt Kkemh Mip In SoUos, W. J., Awsieni Hvaisrst 191^, p. IL 

* G.p Eurtfpa^ 1908. p. 309. 
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appmsTmatba, but in dillerent caiiea diverge as to orbital indes, nnnai imki or 
other detaib, but only anuill divorgimcea are iucbded among our twelve. The 
geneiaJ characters which atand. out among those selected akuHa are lowneea of the 
cephalic index, great baai-bragmatic height sometimes oven superior to the breadth, 
bixvgomatic breadth often great, orbit long and low (orbital index about 70, and 
not over SO), noee broad (nasal index over 50). 

Of the ninety Kurgan skulls, the mensurementB of which are given, actually 
fifty-one Lave the bam-bregmatic height equal to or greater than the Tnavim i im 
breadth *, sometimes the excess is slight as in the typical skull from Combe CapoUe, 
fionietimcs it Is practically aa great as in the Chaaoelade sknll. 

It i« useful to follow out the relation of the cephalic index to this chameter of 
great hasi-bregmatic height. 

Index under 69. All fl skulls have the bast-bregmatic height not less than the 
muximum breadth. 

Index 09. 2 of the 3 aknlls have ditto. 

Index 70. 3 of the >i skuUs have ditto. 

Index 71. 8 of the 10 skulls have ditto. 

Index 73. 6 of the 7 skulls have ditto. 

Index 73. All 9 akiillB have ditto. 

Index 74. Only 3 of the 5 aknUa have ditto. 

Index 76. Only 4 of the 10 stnlla have ditto. 

Index 76, Only 4 of the 10 skulls hove ditto. 

Index 77. Only 3 nf the 6 skulls have ditto. 

Index 78. Only 3 of the 8 skulls have ditto. 

Index 79 and over. None of the 9 skulls have ditto. 

The change clearly comes at T4, a point wliicb should be set beade that made 
at Che beginning of this paper. It fieems clear that we are dealing with a group of 
characters, the limiting value of the aasticiatcd cephalic index of which is about 74. 

Thick skulls with low indices, great heights, broad noees, belonging to men of 
short stature are described by Inostranzcf from Ld. Iddogu.^ They are dearly 
near the types under eousldeiation. 

Sergis' Btatementa* about Bohemia and Switzerland seem to make it clear that 
these old dolichoecptiolic tj'pea occurred in those regions. 

We shall thus be justified in auppoaing that the group of charactere under dls- 
cussion were iridely distributed among the fiiudamental post-glacial population of 
Eiirofic south of the Tundra and north of the mnimtmu axis of the continent. This 
mav he stated without mokiog any claim that they were umveisal at any time. 
The Cro-Magnon characters and otliers may well have existed among individnals 
side by ride with thoee poeses&iDg out grouped features, and, indeed, individual 

I See Haitiltl Peritt, “ The Finuie QuratitiJi," Joitra. Jtcj/r AtitMr. Imt., xltx, 1910, p. 106, 

* Scfgi, G., EvTopiLt 1008, p. 262 B. 
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ekm^fTtoos, lite the 0l>cmi5wl, dis^ctily hint at a oombinBtion of diamctwiB from 
the two groups. And other groups of obaiacrteta may have occurreil as well. 

There ia no doubt about the ocourreuc^ of the diamotors we are aeekmg, in 
Neolitliic Gaul, though 8almoa^a BmortArefMnt^ ia not of groat uae for tlie purpose 
ia bmul, ami it seeiud iaorea^inglj likely that megalithk graves, even it they have 
no bronze, must he reckoned as belonging eitJier to the end of the Stone Age or to 
even later timea, and aoine of the @kiilb Salmon mentiona are fi-om megalithio graves. 
Since the date of Salmon's list a very long skull has been foimd at Bm Moulina,^ 
index 66*at. A skull from the dolmen at Bougou (Deux Sevres) long and 
very ptognathouSp with very strong glabella and supraeiliaries, and a retreating 
forehead. 

Herv^® connected two ekults of supposed Neolithic date from Brittany with the 
negroids of Grimaldi, That from Conguel had a length of 18a, breadth 131, 
cephalic index TO-S^ basi-bregmatic height 136. orMial index 7T| (rather too high 
for our group-charaeter), broad nose (index 67-1) ^ aud that from TouJ Bras, length 
18:1, breadth I3a, ccphslio index 73'8. basi-bregiuatie heighb 130, orbital index 86-1 
(high), brcknd nix^e (index 62-3). Both mo markedly prugnathcTus and have aimng 
aupraciliaries. Of ekiiUs of later date in France a number might be named, but it will 
anffice to mentiun that of S. Mansny, Bishop of TouJ in the fourth century/ with an 
index of strong supraciliaries, retreating forehead, and that of a modem 

woman of Boulogne = (Vcmcaa) with length 180^ breadth I33p cephalic index T3- 9, 
baai-breginatdc height 1 SI .orbital index 84'2, nose broad (index 60'7). Tlie group 
of chanteters under discussion undoubtedly does occur in modem France, and Yemeau^ 
also discusses other survivals. 

In the fberian peninsula we have the welbkuown facts about skulls from MugemA 
One skull has the breadth 73 per cent, of the length and the biiHi-bregmatic height 
97-1 per cent, of ihe Lreadthr t.he*orbitai index i» 7i*6 and the naaal indexhO, and 
the sknli is clearly prognathous, the brow ridges are strong. Jacques says that with 
the progrese of the Neolithic period the supraciliaries decree and so does the prog¬ 
nathism. Oliviera* also mentioiis a female skull from Casa de Moura with length 
187, breadth 134^ cephalic index 71*6, baai-hn^matic height 137, orbital index 
79^6, nasal index 47‘7. These are supposed to be of Tardenoiskn age and, like the 

I SoloKim f'.j “ Iiikmmihreiuc<nt d« trails utulithiques ide la GauId:," 
sun- 6, im, p. I55u 

• voL rii, lOOl. 

• ifervcp Gi, " Cnmi)* nkibtliif[iiefl armorio&i&fta du type ni^itPidv.'^ HuU. Ei joe. tr.4?i4Ar, 

dfl Paris, V sndfc, t. iv. See miaa disdaosioa in Vecnatar B.. Lee dt Grimaldi^ Monaoo, 

1006. vohihp. 157 fl. 

* Boditm, Aoad, StaxiEiaw^ Nuicj. LSe4. 

* Jacques^ Etude otlm-/" In Hh snd L., Lee prEmmEagEE du mcial dans is 

FEspoffnE, 1557 1 ind La OUviera. F., Congr^ frthiat,, 1550, p. 201. Set also A. A. 

MenikiH Corrfa, “ Ortgina ef the Portfa^ese," Amer. Journ. Pkys, Anthf,^ vqI li* 2, IfllO, 
p. Uiih This HTithQi- diKitiSBee " Homo ofpT* tror. ta^nnufl.^* 
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Freuch Neolithic ODes, tend to have the noae rather imrrower and the orbil^ rather 
higlier than the typical gronp-cbEirafter allowi!. 

Tike fsuita for Italy have been so thoroughly diflcnsaed by Sergi^ and Giuflrida- 
Kuggeri^ that it seeing mineirea&ary to cover them once more. Ruggeri cLiima 
that these types still survive, and Dackworth confirm h thifi. Sknlk from the predy- 
uastio and later periods in Egypt show our group of ckarBotera+ 

There b thus widespread evidpuce for the occurrence of a certain group of 
osaociated cbaructeia among indiTidualfi here and there in rotjat partia of South-west 
Europej the Britiali hi^j and the main Europan plain in poat and present, and at 
[east some gtound fox thinking that the types eiEhiblting thia group of character^ ore 
an iinpoftant element in the coniposTtion of the clolichocephalic populations of 
Eimipe, The characterg> Sergi would say, ore African. This may be so, but the 
phracal geography, especially m regards cliujat^i vegetation and habitability^ was 
doubtless Yffry difiereut in post-glacial timEa froai what it b nciw^ and it may be 
wiser to imagine^ at least tentatively, a general early spread northward and north¬ 
westward with di:^ppearance of the ice* a spread that may for aught we know have 
started not only from Africo but from Western Asia oa well, Rnggoii® thinks that 
while Combe CapeUe and allied types are African, the dolichocephala without tho 
special group characters are " Indo-European in origin. 

Huflt we ttiink of these pniuta of view as contradictory ¥ May we not think of a 
generaj spread with subsequent racial evolution in, and on the way towards, dificrent 
oreoa of chaiacteriz&tion ? 

Before proceeding to study the matter from this point of view it may be wise to 
recall that aome nf the people with hypaistcnocephaly, strong supraciliaries $^nd 
j^gomatics* pTognsthiam^ broad noai^, cftc.* have this group of feat urea associated 
with rather amaJl meaeuiementa, exaggeration of the prognaihisni and, in living 
types, curly hair and intensiged colour* Othera have the same esaeritial grouping, 
but it is associated with less maiked prognathism, with wavy hair and le^ dark 
colouring on the whole, and with large, sometimes very large, head measurementa* 
The second oasociation b also dbtingubhed by somewhat higher stature tlmn the 
firstj and Its dblributiou appears to be distinctly more northerly^ 

In order to make an effort to undeistami the facta here noted it is important- to 
try to realize some conditions of the later Palseolithic and the earlier Neollthio time?. 
Augife"as^ has recently added valuable detail to varied evidence already tending to 
Bhowtlmt the Sahara was mhabited by considerable numbers of Palwolitliic men, imd 

^ Seigit lOOBp eflpi>ei&Uy clu xi. 

* Giuffrida-Ruggprit V*i “ NQjrye Addiz. a1 tipo di Galley Hill,” ArtA. j^er TAnfr* e la Ein. 

Tol* lit 191G, p, iiflO: Qurnttro Gnmi preiatoripu"' ItllS* p. 202 ; '* L* pqgixioiif autf. 

d, vomo d. Cnmhe Gapelli*,” Utviifta di Antr^ vd. xxL, 

■ Gmffritla-Rug^ri, V-, Vnmi^ ett, Jitp. 

* Angiim^ ** Be Sahara Ooaidctit^" ds FaiiB, 1019, 
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Falconer^ has indicat.ed that m early humaii thneso the dpj^ert lay aontli of ita prescDt 
position. This tends to show that the ktitudiiml climatic belt* -wTre south of tiieir 
modem locations in earlier timi^, a tIcw which hixmonizcR with what wc know of 
the then larger extenmon of gLaciecs in North-west Europe. The great ice aheeta 
imply conditions of dnmhk anticycloaca* and comwpondiag rigour of dinmte m 
the Eiuopcftn plain, and the pushing Bouthward of the European track of the westerly 
winds. At present the westerly winds blow into the Medetmanearv area in winter, 
but mainly along the mne north of the Alps in Bununet. 

Visual i zing a eonthward ahifi of the bcltsi we should picture the w^etiterljee Hnwing 
into ihe Mediterraneim most of the year and, in winter, sooth of the Atliis. Especially 
iia there are many trncefi of ofitrich^, whoHe eggn were evideiilly of intereat to early 
inhahitaiLts, and knowing lhat winter rain (from the webterlj'esl and summer son 
would tend to produce open country (ijT., not thick lurest), wc gather that the pro- 
buhilitias ore in favour of cunsidering that before it becauie a desert the likhara was 
a region with some amount ol open pasture, a regluzi reasonably fayourable to 
early man- We aliso gatlier that even graMing a deaert belt to the e^iuth of the Sahara ^ 
it was in all pobabiI ity narrower and less complete than it baa since Iwootue with 
the northw'ard ahift ond expiuiaion of the latitudinal climatic belljp 

The same general facta may be gupposed to hold gtaid fot Arabia, 
Huntington^ and others have made much of the Pulaes of Climate in Aala^ 
giving a certain rhythm which ooMplicatea the proccsia of desJeoation to which the 
interior of Asia haa long be^m subjected. With his special views we need not ooncera 
ourselves here. Wright^ hoa given niseful indJ cations of a dam per elLrrjite in West 
Central Asia in PJeiaiccejie times, and thifi would naturally be the consequenoa of the 
spreading-m of the westerlies along the Mcditcrranetkii, Black, aud Caspian Seas, 
instead of moving along the German lowland as now. 

Broadly then, in late Paliaolithic times, dmriug the intcmiittent retreat of the ice 
which hod previouuly formed a great ahcjct nn the Alpu.und a great fiheet epresdiog 
fTOin Scandinavia, we have the following petrure of conditions :— 

(I) Latge glftdera still Lu the Alpine ^^Icth, iind cold conditjons in the 
mountain^ generallyi 

(J) All ice-flh'fct mahTTig Bconditiavia more or less umuhabitAblc^ 

(3) A cold steppe [for the moat part) with a lot of loeas occupying the belt 
north pi the broken highlanda of Central Europe, and continning through South 
Bussia, The loose friable soil of the kcflfl is of itself rather imfavourablc to tree 
growth, and in the late Pleistocene climate trees would be kept down still more- 

1 riilffl>nEr. £/A"* MuFinfilliLap 191J, 

* viewi of Stmpstm soil of HobbA, J aEcntJ. 4^2^,, MtitoFvhgif^ I"ubL CaJeuita, 

1919 . 

^ BuDtia^a, Ellawarth, Pulse of Ada^ 1907 ; Iftllj CUtnatk la Arid 

Amtrica* Pett*nBcu. O., op. tiL 

* Wfight, G- r., /cwn. GtoL Scc.^ vol. fl7,1901, p. 24B, 
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Nowadays there reitiafn fragments of the ancient steppe here and there on tiiit 
higher hill ledgea, of Ihe Vusgea, where the steppe horse persisted until tho 
sixteenth centuiy. 

(4j A Mediterranean basiEi^ cooler and w'etler* lor the moat pait^ than now, 
with more cydoncs ^reading laithei east than they do now'. 

(5) The Sahara, Arabia, Pema ami West Central Asia mneh leaa desertic 
than now , btit probably not forested. Probably ike Amlo-Caapian depression 
flpread W'estwards to Koumania, and part of Hungary may have been under 
wateTp thus sepamting the loGsa belt of Europe from lands lying to the south¬ 
east. 

It is unfottiHiate that we know so little of skulls of Falteolithio date froni the 
Sahuru-ArabLa belt, but we may surely suppoi^e that they were Home breed or breeda 
of ancient loug-head&j and that the divergenee!^., the “ gulf fixed,between European 
and Tropical African long-heads were not so fully doYoloped ua they have Binoe 
become. The spread of ancient hiog-heads northwards with improving elimAte, 
while the mountain repon (Alps, etc.) still remained iilmoat unkhabitedp is a loasop* 
able hypothesis to aupplement the others. 

As the cUtuate improved northward — 

(1) The land wm sinking in North-west Europe and the wanner ocean wn tor 
of the Atlantic tncrcaMingly afiected the North Sea, etc., penetrated farther 
into the Und than herctolore. The westerlies were shifting to their present 
track across Britain and the low countries. Rjth factors promote increasingly 
damp climate^ and the spread td forest at the expense of steppe along tho European 
plain. It would be of value to aichffiologists in tracing routes of iuigmtiona if 
they realized that the loess aane would not be heavily forested. 

(2) The glaciers of the mountain »one were diminishing and gtadcutUy 
opening this zone to invasion by brtiad-headfl from mountains'of leas severe 
clinmte on the south-east. This seems a justifiable hypoth^ia when we reflect 
that the Alps were much more severely glaciated than the Carpathians and 
Illyrians and Anatolia.^ 

(3) The Mediterranean was grading towarda ita pre^t condition of winter 
mins and aummer drought, and some sinking movementfl were increasing the 
gaps^ such aa between Sdly and Africa. 

{4) The Saharan-Afabjan-Weet Central Ai^ian belt waa drying and pressing 
out ita populations^ and the barrier betweeu Tropical ^Urica and the Ibditer- 
lancan was growing. 

The pressing of population northward and southward from the Sahara seema 
the most useful hypothesiB to employ aa a key to the comparative morphology of 

^ Myrw, d. L.. The Alpine Hice,” Ocojpr. /mrHi, JB06p p. 537* 
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popuktioDS alongita Dorthcrr atul flontbem aroiind tin- West MediterrancAn 

and ia the Sudan, granting at the sitme time that in the latter ewe more recent invn- 
Biona have hnJ a lot of mflneaoe. We must udd to tWs the Bpreading of population 
from the drying region of Arabia, etc., aa well. 

Becugniznig that niAn in Neolithic tinieaTsas w yet unable to dominate the foraet, 
we shonlil next uy to difltinguiali the principal areas north of the Mediterranean 
which were habitable bccaoae ualorested and not too wet. The loew arcaa of South 
Kusflia from tbe plateau of Galicia, iwnth of the Pripet maisheft. to the Urala may 
fairly be claimed as one of the chief of the these areas^ with the Rumanian hwin 
w an ofehoot. Farther wist* the Gahdan plain is continued up the Vistula paat 
Cracow, and then the loess branches, one line of it ixxupying the Moravian gate 
towaida Vieiinn and so to the upper Uanuba, and the other spreading along the 
German fall line, when the hills grade down to the plain from Silesia to Hanover 
and the Rhine. West of the Rhine the amount of this type of autfaco increases in 
Flanders and Kcardy and Beauce. The next type of area kept unforeated would be 
that exposed to the salt sea winds, and here we may class the moorlands* of West 
Britain and West Treland and West France, especially on areas of old hard tock with 
thin sod. and many areas along lie coasta of acandinavia. Regiona of sand 
dunee, such as the Baltic ehoHa, would also be loreat-lree and fairly dry at the same 
time. The next chtaa of "clear areafl'' ore those on geolofpoal formations which 
absorb water specially quickly; in Germany* certain areas like the Mnwhelkalk, 
between Bchwarzwald and Odenwtdd. would be dear, as also some other limeatone 
patches. In France, patchy like the CauBSea would enlarge the cW areas along thfl 
w«!t edge of tbe Central Plateau due to hare granitic rock and to exposure to flea 
winds. France thus possesses a natiual foreut-fiee ainc extending from the neieh- 
boufhood of MontpelUer to the moorlands of Brittany. Another zone of small width 
hut great importance extends along the north side of the Central Plateau, and is due 
mainly to an exposure of Jurassic limeatones in Berty and lUivemaifl,* while the chalk 
of Chainpague aod Picardy and minor linteatone patches were fuitbef districts open 
fTOm early tiiiiea- 

On the other hand, regions near the edge of the provioiiBly emsting ice sheet, 
regions still very damp, mufli have been still more tTOuhlesotae in early prebistoric 
tittiffl ere the boulder elaj accumulations had been to aoiue extent rearranged by 
rain and rivers. This indicate the Pni^ian plain between the Baltic sand dunea 

jjie linn of loe® as a difficrdl area, as also wae, and etill is, the north-weet bonder 

• W. J., --iaeifitl ffaniiT*, )D15, Fig. fl- 

I ViiW ilu U jHaoliP, P., ToiiMa dc b giogmphit in ta Fttutet, lAl 1. ** Carte pour wrrtf i 

lliuitoire de rooDupatloo du td. ” (feco p. MJ. 

• Ste FIoum, B. j.. and WhiteliffliBe. W. 1„ “ Aneieat Dutribution Bad VaUeywaid Maremeiit 

• See Sohlater. P., in lUf iVulw^wwinu/ea OeetlbuMfi rm iToBr, vol, J. \»11. 

• Vidal de la BImIw, P., op’ in** 1^ a**^ 1^' 
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Eone df historic MiiBoovy Itodi Volcigda to Driiijaki imd tiifi luw edb 0 b^^tween Ike niAm 
etr^uifl iif Vfc?tulii and Dnieper^ clfisignatcd Mar&hfes of tkB Pripet (ur of Pmek^ or 
RokitDo)^ The liutt-nMiifid rogion of apudkl difficiiltj lay Ui tlie north of 
llio lo«M sonOi and hB& fonuod on important boundary throughout kuniau 
tinidfl. 

That these facts aro of apodal uitereBt in connection, with archa^logy and 
authropulog)^ is shown by the following detail*. 

(1) The Kurgana, of varying age, abound im the loess of 8onth Huasia^^ 
find thesprexul of the Alpo-Slav broad-hcade from the Carpathfaii-Galician region 
into Russia* is utuiniy south of the Pripet fiwampa. 

(2) The Beaker Settleuieuts arc chiefly on bees or sandy patches^ 
Nofth Bohemia,“Halle and the country ntjrth-eaatof the l^rZji Moravia^ junetjou 
region of Main and Rhine—all on loeaa. The Oder luoulh ami the eoBt shor^ of 
the Zuyder Sfce Tepresent atody areas. The Kmich^n region not only has 
lofflfl, etc., but has the Mufichelkalk near by. Kothwitbstandiug all this, however, 
Beakers ait? obsent frcuij the uppor Danube Ineea and the French nreafl of this 
type. 

(3) The di>liiien$ of France^ fli^d her megaliths generally are an the clear areas 
above discuosedp or quite close to them for the most part. 

(4) The early settlement areas of Scandinavia are largely coastwise,^ though 
not entirely so by any means. 

[6) The matter has been aigncd ont txo some eictent for Britain in my ppevitFus 
papers already quoted^ 

Granting, then, that the argument from geology nud physical geography as to 
habitability of area* m early timefl is a legitimate oue^ we may argue that the foltowhig 
areas north of the Mediterranean coald become of iinportonce »a centres of pcipdlation * 

(d) The south of Russia^ 

(6) fiobemiaj Moravia and Sileslao foothills, and the west side of the 
Hanganan Danube. 

(c) The Battle ahores and those of the Skagerrak and Cattegat* and of the 
Low CountrieiL 

(d) Avery considerable area of varying type in and Horth-waat France, 
as well aa a ^ne of linkage, along the south-west side of the Plateau Central, 
with the Meditormnean. 

(e) Several mocrland and limeatoae areas in the British 

^ Sm map in Bf J, L, The Alpiuu Joumul, 1906, 2» 

■ Bipky, W. /iacu ef Emfupti 1899. Mip, CephaOjo Indeiti IL Europe (oppooite p. 349)p 

* S<5i; Piii toL h part 1^ 1&99. 

* Stt- wap of Doinusns, pt 1^ of La Cfaule amnt \e» ‘CtaifiiaiA,^'^ A Bertrand, 1891 and! A da 

MortUlct^ Dolmfina et Meahim eo Fmas^" E^, Jleio, lit 1901, p. 33. 

* Brugger, A and MaDteliiu, O, 
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Add to tbia rapwiftllv Uic coasts al tbc Wcsf Mediterranean, witfi oondderable 
aioaa on the Iberian leninBola open ia ineieaHbg degtee beeanae of «.c IncrcaHing 
sonjiner droiight, and never thickly coveted bet&uae they had conHulenible limeatone 

Mena, , . - . 

The Illyrian and Balkan and Anatolian areas, through then great height and 

diffictUt Bloiicfl, bdong essentiaUv to the tnonntein same and formed a aepaiate 
re^Dn in early timea, inhahited by hioad-headB. 

If we Buppoae an early and geneml sptead of long heads, among whom the 
group of charectem listed on page J5 oocnn»d frequently, and we aUow for the 
Ciistcnce of other type* of long-heads ae well, we may attempt to trace the fate of these 
old popalationii in some of the above areas, and ispedaliy their further evolntioti so 
far m it can be iDf€i™l. 

Afl TOgatdB the south of Russia we most note that this area has been subject to 
intense pressure from hrona-heads both from the west (AlpcnSlavs from Galicia) 
and from the east (Asiatic types). The Cossack territories are nevertheless reputed to 
show sUghdy lower ceplialie indices on the average than cither the Ukraine (Slavonic 
wedge), or the Crimea (Tatar).* A long argument, would be needed to bring out 
appropriately the relation of the " Beaker ” people to the Tripoiji area near Kief* 
and their true physical ehamcterB, but it is worth not'mg in passing that though the 
typical Beaker lW"o of English graves is a broad-head he has the gioat brow riiiges 
and other features which it is not impossible that he may have inherited from 
men with onr grouped featnies. There may. however, be oltomative interpreta¬ 
tions here. 

As regards Bohemia, etc., the occupation of the mountain wme by the Iwmad- 
beads may well have wiped the older types out, but perhaps we do not know enough 
about the people of this region. The case oi Hungary is inevitobly compJes, almost 
beyiond argument. 

The Baltic area (tew. lot*)« important area, fairly isolated fimin others, and 
with distinctive enviroumentaJ fnetoa offering strong contrasts to those of tfie 
Mediterranean. The Low Countries and Franco may be thought of as a link between 
the two, with Britain as an ofl-lying area. It is proposed to argoe for the Baltic aod 
thetVest Mediterranean as areas of characterization of the Nordic and Mediterranean 
types, both regarded as produdiB of, to some «xtei!t divergent, evolution from 
early long-heads, among whom our chaisctcrs wute cxnmnoa. 

** The Nordic Typer 

The Baltic area isdoudy.wiih cold fipeJls modified bythe pamage of rainy cyclones, 
for which that inlaiul sea offer* a suitable eastward track. Betterawm* cloints that 

1 5k mptey. W. Z,. Baea e/ »isp opposite p. 340. 

• Bat Jw Fft kf. U. J. HU Befs, Aslfcniji, Iwt, xlvi. and roforaonra io that paper. 

* FetterasoD. 0.. CUmhe VarvOioiu, ato., note. p. 91. 
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afttitinoDiical caofica tbe strongtii of tides cyolieallyp and that the Baltic a 

uritird Orta in this way becsuBe a Ptrong-tide piuiod nicajis more fialt water in that 
sea and conseqiipntly more Ji&h, bat on the other hand a thimicr brackieli-water 
over-layer rntm liable to frceao in winter* He think? that the Viking period and 
the Bcandinavian Broii 2 se Age were periods of weak tides and mild diiuates, while the 
rourtoenth century and the Early Iron Age of Bcandinavia were periods of atmag 
tides and climatic violence. He thinks, too, that the Bcandinavian Keolithio Age 
incltided a period of weak tides and mild elimate, hot that there was then a better 
entry for sea-water, and that later conditions hardJy appliedn Between that time 
and the Bcandinavian Bronze Age would have come a time nf eiinmtie severity, 
probably witli thinning of the population and sevcie selection. 

life in that area has uMudly meant hard ozerdfie and n good deal of flesh producte 
for food (throagh litmting and Bshingh impl ies ajowness of oncoming of aer 

ttmturity and with this, long coutiniiance of growtln Tlie life and the food make lor 
uiuscnlarity^ and the etrotig muscles imply strong iHines with suitable roughness 
of surface for attachments of the muscli!?. The cloudy conditioiis seem also to be 
helpful to growth. They are certainJy helpful as regards delicacy of sight and aenflca 
genorally* and the mode of Ufe imphea not only kceunejsa of senffcs hut quick co-ordina¬ 
tion of sense impression and muscular oontractLom TLifi delicacy of the metabolic 
balance would be greatly aaeiated by the moderation of temperatnre varmlionB. 
We thus have a useful idea of Baltic conditionB as helping to evoke the taU, strong- 
boned, kcen-aenaed Xocdic type> with his long head often showing Bnpmniliary ndges 
and other traces of the group chameterB on page 16* He is, however, rura-ly hjrpsiE^ 
t^nooephalic, but Las the skdl well vaulted and finely currod^ well filled out. 
It aceniB right to say that in a region like the Baltic parental care wimld be a necessity 
to a greater degree than in wanner ojimes, and the influence of this upon the growth 
arid out of the skull may be Buggeated. 

Woodruff^ has argued out the relation of pigmentaiion to light, and briiigs out 
the points that the rarity of strong light and the temporariness of anow^glai© in the 
West Baltic region, with its sea-coasts and sheltering forests^ would dimiifiah the need 
lor pigmeut as a protcctioii against the actinic rays. Moreover* pigment is a positive 
disadvantage during cold spellfl because radiation is far greater from a pigmented 
surface. Allowing these opinions and appreciating the using up of growth-energy 
in other directioiw, we thus underHtand the fact that the flaxen koir and blue eyes so 
widely found accompanying protected infancy are very little altered throughout 
life in the Hotdic BiiceH Woodrufi al^ mentions the nose, Euggestmg the need for a 
large nose with nurfow' nostrils^ the latter in order that cold air may not flood in, 
the former in citder that it may l>e warmed before it goes down to the lung?^. One 
mav add that this ty^ of nose would be less useful in real Arctic areas and areaR 

* Woodnif, C. E., Trapiedf L^M,. It(k5, chw- R and % 
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ol long aeven* anticyclones, becauBC of danger of frost-bite. Tlie Jorttard growth of 
the now baa madn the face ronch Ices flat, find the profile ia more clearly pomted, as 
the typical Nordic chin showa. There seeniB to be cliniinution of growth of the 
upper jaw, as the type is wry rarely proguatlious. The moderation of temperatuie 
tujd absence of too long and bitter anticyclones peredts relatiTe sluckneas of 
aldn poreSj with variabiUty of growth of hair ae a conseijiimce. This gives 
the wavy hair characteristic of Europe, locluding the Baltic area. 

It is to be noted, that Kimtington' claims to show from statistics the physiological 
optimain for mankind to be a temperature of nhoat 64“ F. (or say 5S“ F, to 70** F. 
midnight ami midday), with modifications not too great and not too prolonged but 
none the less fairly marked. The vahie of the West Baltic region to humanity in this 
connection must be very ronaderable, with its January and July average temperotures 
cmind about 3() ami GO itspectivcly, and the energy of the Nordic type is one of its 
best-known features. 

We thufl reach an approximate definition ol tlie Nordic type. 

Tall, fltxong-ljoued, bones often with projcct.iDi]t3 for fizmci attachment of the 
powerful muscles, fair wavy hair„bluc eyes, long face, fine profile, etrojjg narrow nose 
and chin. The skull tends to be long but well filled out and rather finely Durved, 
retaining, however, sometlung of the supracilinry ridges and other marlui of sooie 
early long-headed types which have contributed to the evolution of the Nordic. 
Comparison wHb earlier types brings out espedafiy the better growtJi of the hiteral 
troatal region. 

Going north-eostwardB to the Arctic regions we find more Mongoloid features, 
and thffle occur among the Nordic and partly Nordic peoples all around the Baltic, 
especially on the east (many Finlanders and so on). 

Going cafitwards we approach regions of marked winter anticyclones, and the 
hair becomes straight by uniform growth all around in a tight akin pore. 

The Miditerronam Type " 

Taking next the people of the Western Idfiditerraneon baain, we remeinber that 
in early human tunes the breaks betwoen South-west Europe and North Africa may 
liAve been even less marlmd than now, and that early man was being driven out 
from the Sahara in all dirsetioBS. The Sahotn never, huwever, becaiiie an absolute 
barrier. 8o we have hints of tiai^ition from the area of characteruiiition of the 
Meditenanean Race in the weBtem batin of that floa, to the area of chttracterizatinn 
of the Semitic Race on the bcudcis of Arabia, and from both to the «o-called ilamitk 
peoples of the Sudan ami so on, the Latter having probably been mucih mfiueuced by 
immigrants aaruas the dfssert. The problem of the charactem of the long-hcadfl in 
the .lEgean Isles, etc., may be attadmd on theK lines, but is omitted from this paper, 
III the West filediterrnucaD the climatic cycle of winter rains and summer sun 
• g ipntTng tnn, EljEWDrUt, FerU Power iBtd EeoluUan, lllja, <ihn- 5 Uid A 
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wail estabUEbing itaeli in a of limited cti*afiial strips, mostly without great forosts 
to ckimt mankind. The climate encortcaged cultivstion and tins settled life, with 
moi^ dependenDo on cereals nod fmita than on Sesli floods and more interest in the 
arts anil cmfts and in politics than in the chaac. The dlznate was increaeiDgly warm 
ami the light increasii^ly strong. 

The warmth and settled life led to earlier sex maturity and eailier cessation 
of growth, and this modcratBcl development of hone and muscle, and probably neither 
the mode of life nor the average diet would be particolarly favourable to their growth. 
This impli^ the smoothne^ of bone and feature which is often fomid in the Mediter- 
ranejin type, though one sees survivurs with the earlier character like the strong 
aapraciliariea. The dllLog out of the sknU and its vaulting are pot so maxhed as in 
a good specimen of the Nordic type. The nose h tnoderate and variable but narrower 
than in the older types, though not ho large or, pstially, bo narrow as in the Nordic 
peoples^ The contrast between the moderate nose of the Western Mediterranean 
and the large nose of the Semite is probably intcrcstiiigly linked with climatic 
differences. 

The eyes and hair are dark, and grade towards the curly, but pigment varies a 
good deal and is nutumlly less marked in the cooler hill regions^ though it inay be 
strong among survivors of types with the other early characters. Slight infuriona 
from Africa from the daye of onr early skulls onwards have doubtless LpHuepced the 
race iypes to same extent. 

FranDc and the Low Cfountries offer a liok batween the areas o| characterization 
of the Mediterranean and Nordic types, while the BritUli Isleas arc a refuge from 
pressure as well as a goal of nugration |Ufit off the dank of that link-^line. 

Freneh and .BriiifA Lmg-Heodii- 

France is the claasic region fur the study of Palseulithic man, and there can be 
little doubt that inorearingly morphological studisH of tj^ie among her present 
population will reveal survivals of ipany ancient types with location that have a 
good deal of scientific interest. One gets a usefni, if roughs idea of the distribution of 
open spaces in antiquity from the mapa of the distribntion of megaliths^ and the cata¬ 
logues of those moptunents,®* and it is specially intEfesting to link tliem on to the map 
uf loeeSp fl»d related deposite and forest areas, given by Vidal de la Blache.^ The 
essential rone is that leading along the eouth'West side of the Central Flatcan from 
Narbopne to Erittanyj and thift is in part eoincident witli the areas of occupation of 
the late Palffiolithic (see maps in the work^ by Bertrand and Schrader just cited). 
In later times sovBral parts qf this zone have been regions of poverty, regions exporting 

^ Eohffiilcrp Rp Aftiijt map IK Now L Bartraad, A., Nos Orif^nes — 

La amitj franLoLt, ISti*], apposite p. 13&. 

* 3a D^difllette, J., Manvti voL 1, p. S73 ff. 

* Vidiil de la Blaolie^ F*, T&bkan dfl k de ia France, amp oppomta p* 1^, 
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thft more ftnterprielng oi thdi: jK^pulation, fio it in aatiEral that they should 

shm? thee^ ijtirvivala. In Collignon^s wotk <m the Doidogm; (quoted page I i) tifl 
dAima to dhow that? there aiq difitmet- survi vals of the Cro-MagiLoa type among the ^ 
dark dolioboccpkalB of the Mo valleyp imd that, aa above etated* there are also 
indjvidiiali^ with the very diflerent characters under epeoial review in this article. 
These valleys, thccefocet below the south-weat edge o£ the Centnd Plateau are proven 
regions of eurviva]. Dark dolichocephals, according to hbn^ are also present in. 
several other parts d France, notably in Brittany.^ He also® finds them in the 
BordeJaifl, and notes here their tall stature, laig^ narrow nosci dark colouring and so 
nuj and he snppoeea these are “ ibo-Magnons modified by admixture. There are 
alBO many of the average dark Neolithic type^* persons, that ia^ with the ordinary 
Meditenriineun chanieterSi face teng, rt'giilar, narroWf without projecting asygomas* 
fairly long nose which is not very narrow—fill these being added to the usual brown 
colouring and long-headoctoess. In other wonls, careful morphological survey of 
the peoples along the zone ISarbonne-Brittany would reveal the various at^ea of 
grading between the chief Palfflolitliic types of dolkhocephals and later ones, and 
notably the one usually called Mediterruneaa. 

The v ariants of the dark dolickocephals found in Wales were one main subject of 
an earlier itudy* already frequently quoted, and it thus seems nnnccCi^saiy to go into 
details again here. In the early part of this paper were li^ individuals posseeamg 
the associated charactejca under dificuiiHioib, and there is no doubt of the occurrence 
of such indiviiiualtt in other parte of the British Isles, and notably in Ireland, The 
occiirrenee of tall, dark dolickocephiils in Denbighshire yfm diMussed in the paper 
just quoted, and they am an element of the population of the Scottish QighJands too* 
Again, we have in South Wales and elsewhere many examples of the Mediterraneiin 
t less dark perhaps than their more laoutherly brethren- The dark dolichoccphals 
of France and the vreat of the British Mesa thus show immy reecjiiblBuees one to the 
otheri but they are a more important element in the Britwii Isles than in France . 
the British Laies, or rather tiidt w^tom legiuns, are in a higher degree n reftige of old 
types. They are Jot the most part not so dark as the ordinary MfiditcriuiieanSj and 
they are lei^s strongly built and have lees finely vaulted skuUs than the Nord. One 
passible view would be that they represeiit a cross between the two, but if we think 
of these two types ps products of difirinctiv’'e evulutionj in distinct ateaa of ebarac^ 
leiiaatioDj troiu the various older dolichoceplials, we may be allowed to think ni 
luanyof our British and Irish Jong-heiuia as due not go much to croesiug of fully 

i OoUlfiOim^ L^AuthrupologS* oo oacBeil dft reviskitu” liidL fioc. 8er- iv, U h 

Ku. 4, tailO, ppu 7 :mj fi. 

»It., ** Atithiopologift da [^sadoaeet Je la FranBe," Menu Soc. Paris, 

Her. 'X ^ i* 

» Bnd., p. iOSi. 

• Flettn^ E. J*, aati Joini:^ T. C., ^ iteogjaphi™! Distdbuticiu o( Anthiopok^aital Types in 
Watot** Jo^nu Anthrop, InsL, xlvi, 
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(Ufierentiatfid Kcutk and MtjditierraEcana as to tcpresentatives of types itfkencc tlieae 
rac«a evolved, no dottU represctitati™ showing various modifioatioafl, Tko 
mtemicdiate character of our climate and cirourostancea as ooinpawd with tbuso of 
the Baltic and the Wtst Mcdittjrrnrifian regionB, added to the insular cbarnctar of oui 
region and its ccmotencssa under tho conditionH gf antiquity {in spile of the nnportanoe 
of Bronze Age Ireland) niskea this view still more probable. 

GEirEfiAl CONOLUSIOS. 

As the breeds of man are fertile infer re to some extent at least, they cannot be 
studied in quite the sanie way as tiie species of animals 'irbich once cTolved Temain 
distinct from pre-existing onna and arc, often at least, sterile 'when crossed with the 
latter. 

The study of heredity has shown that when two breeds are crossed the offispring 
may follow one or other parent in reapect of any cLaracter, i.e., there need not be 
a blend in any one character. It is thus poaeible for us to inherit diffierent characters 
from different souroea, and evm from diveigient human breeds. This eniphasjzes 
the importance of getting behind our race-typee for eartain purposes, and of studying 
individual characters or groupe of chamcteis found aaaociated together m many 

A group of character A may bo asaociated with groups (of ebaractera) B and 
C in one set of pwple in a certain region, with gioupa (of ohaittctons) D and E m 
another act of jwople in another region, and so on. To dincuas whether A+B+C 
is to bo called the same type, or a variant of the same type as A-f-D+E is not the 
most profitable way to attach the prohlenj. The esaential fact ifl that a group of 
cbaiactcia A has somehow bean transmitted to the two seta of people. It ia suggested 
that the cwiisciouB adoption of this line of thought by anthinpologistH would make 
unreal several of the perpiffldtiefi about race claBsification, and the author thints bn is 
right in saying that some idea of this kind underlies much of the fine work of Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri in particolaJ- 

In this paper the attempt has been made to study, both morphologically and 
geographically, a group of associated characters {tee list on page 16). It is found 
that they ooeJur on the Plynlymon mourland and elsewhere in Waiea, in Ireland, in 
France, in tt,,* Iberian peninsula, in Bflidima, in North and East Africa, anaong the 
Australiaus, in Fip, and in East Bianil, The other charaotem asaociated with them 
mav, and do, vary considerably from region to region. These characters are shown 
to have occurred among Palffiolithic men {tee list, pages 19-20) and the view is taken 
tlint wn are dealing, in the modern p)piilatioiis, with aun-dvals of a group of charBctere 
of high antiquity among peoples whoiie other characters vary too much for us to be 
able to speak of a coni toon type. The possibility of some oharactera being outward 
and visible effects of changes of intornal secretions and the like is borne in mind, but 
no BpeedatioES on this point are ventured. They would bo irrelevant here. 
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It m noted that these BurvivaJj^ occur ofouiul the tduges af Eurasia and in the 
of Atnedca most remote ftxtm. the presaure of icmugrantB from Aaa. A toap 
of the more or open iq)aceii above and around the forests in South America would 
bring this laat point out very cleorlyH 

A parallel study of unrvivalA of Cru-Mognon and other ancient ■ * grouped- 
charactcra’" vould probably be made^ and CoIUgnou and others iiave made sug- 
gestious on this pomi. 

Granting the occurrenfe of a fairly early po^t-glociai fFpreod of long-headed 
men, in all probability of several varieties, including “Omnbo Capello/* " Cro- 
MagnoUj” and otheiB, we are able to picture to some eirteut the furtlicr evolutuui 
of chntactcm in certain regions. The Baltic and West Mediterranean are chosen 
for special troiuddtiiQitJon because what are ixtnaidered to be distinctivo mdfd or sub- 
Tnclal types ore fiHaorUted with these regiooH. The thought is pursued in this paper 
that the types in qm^on show certain diaractcni» evoked in the long run by environ¬ 
mental considerations, modifying variocLB early forms of tong^headiadness and 
associated charocterB. The skulls, probably of AurigimcGan date^ listed nii paga^ 
19-20j are grouped tegethor, with the GiiimLEdi Airicanoid os a variant. The Cfo- 
Moguem skulk and one skiill from the Giotte des EnJonts (Grimaldi) arc probably 
another tjrpe. The Bamai Grande (Aurig.) and Obercaesel (Magd.) akulk surest 
mosaics of these two groupc. The Chancelade euggests nutensification of some of 
our gionped choioccis and modiEcatipo of othiira. 

Skulk from Laugcrio Bassc» Sorde^ Placard and Bmniquel, all Magdalcniao 
or iater^ s ugg est modihearions from our groijpeil charaotera towarda ' the Mediterranean 
type, while several of the skulls from Solotr^ trend towards the Nordio type* 

Skulk of dates undoubtedly kter than the Pakeolithic are discussed in the p3?e- 
ceding pages in so far os they suggest survival of our gmtaped characters. 

Britaiup m a region of refuge lying off the rone intermediate in posdtioD and hi 
character between the Ifonlio and West Meditcrmnean areas ol diarocterifatioiij 
h aupposal to ebow timongsit ita loog-heads:— 

(o) Survivala of the old cLaroctem — “ Combe Capellc and proba-bly 
Gro-Mognon, etc. 

(6) Nordic immigrants. 

(c) MeditejTaoeoji immigrante, 

(d) Survivak of Individuals who have not dehoitc Nord or Meditermneoi] 
blood in theiT onoBBtry, but represent descendants of pcfople evolving from the 
stage (a) above to stage (h) or pm^sibly {<?)* 

(e) DoubtlesH some mixtuica of (h) and (c). 

This is, ijf course, in addition to brood-heodcd elemeuta^ for which see rnt^ elu 
the earlier paper On ’Welsh |scopb already quoted* 
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LEOPAiuwaiax in the naga 

By J. H. HoTTdK, LC.S. 

Ln spettkisg of leop&rd-men 1 abould Jiko lu«t i>f fill to tu&ko it clear that 1 have 
taken the word leopard aa the traiiBiatioD of the Naga worde, beeauue tt ia uaunlly 
the leopard that ia aasockted with Naga lycanthiopista. The tiger, howaTer, is 
ahto 80 aflHociated, ae well as ema esr perhapa mono of the smaller cats. For all of 
theae animals tlicro is a geneiic term in moat Naga languages, and when a Seiiia Kaga, 
for ioat^mce, speaks oi an^ha he may mean a leopard or a tiger, between which 
he no clear diatinctioin, or even a stnaller aoimal such as a olonded leopard, 

a caracal, or the gulden cat. The same applies to the Angami Xaga word 
t^hn. On the other hand the Chang Nagaa have distinct wtflda. ami speak of a 
tiger as soomyu, regarding the leopard, kh&nkhUt aa little leas iocotislderablc than a 
civet cat, khu* 

All Naga tribes seem to regard the nlttmate ancestry of man and the tigET (ur 
ieu^jard} as very intimately associated. The Angamis relate that in the beginning 
the first spirit, the first tiger, and the first man, were three sons of one mother, bat 
whereas the man and the spirit looked alter their mother with the greatest tondemeaa, 
the tiger was always snarling about the bouse giving trouble. Moreover, he ate his 
food raw, while the wiaci ate Lis cooked, and the spirit his emoke-dried. At lest the 
mother got tired of family squabbles, eo put up a mark in the jungle and told the 
tnftji and the tiger to mn to it, the one that touched it first being daetinad to live 
in villages, and the other to live in the forest and jungle. By arrangement betwoen 
the spirit and the man, the former shot an arrow at the mark while the other two 
were racing, and the man cried oat that he had toufibed it. The tiger arrived while 
it still trembled from the blow, and being deceived went away angry to live in the 
jungle. 

After this the Tpa-n sent the cal to ash the tiger, when he killfd a deer, to leave 
him a leg on the village wall, in virtue of their brntherhood. The cat got the messugs 
wrong and told the tiger to leave idl the deer he killed, which started hostility 
between the man and the tiger. This story is found in a more or less identical form 
among the Angami, Setna, Lhota, and Bengma Naga tribes, the Serna makmg the 
tiger search for the corpse of his dead mother to eat it. 

Pai^ and the tiger are, however, atill regarded as bruthera, and if an Anganii 
kills a tiger ha saya “ the gods have killed a tiger in the jungle ” and never “ 1 have 
IrilW I a tiger,” while the priest of the village proclaims a day of ahatentioa from 
work ** on account of the death of an elder brother." 
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After trillifig a iigar or l&opard tlie Aagami wcdg^-s the toouth open with a tstick 
and puts the tesd into water* ao that if the animal tries to tell the Efpirita 

the ixaineof the imm who killed him, all that ean be heard Lh iw 3 inarticulate gnrgiing 
in the water. The Soma pats a atone, as well m a wenlge, into the mouth to prevent 
the tiger lying in wnit for him after death and devouring him oti their way to the 
abode of th^ dead, while he also becomes entitled to wear a collar of boar's tueba, 
the nwgnia of a aucces^fiil warricir^ as though be had killed a man. 

In some tribea whole olana are associated with the tiger; thus among tht^ 
ChaugH the whole Hagiyang Sept of the Choagpu dan m in aome vague way 
intimately eo Tuin cteti with tigers (not in this case with leopards) and ia apparently 
of lyi-ajitlircipic* touderjcies. At the sanie tune it is taboo for all true C haug B to touch 
tigers at all, far more to combine, as men of other tribes doj to hunt thenu If a Chang 
mccit a tiger in the jungle be will warn it to got out of the way before throwing a 
apear ot ahooting at it* Sinimld he kill one he is under a taboo for thirty da^'B^ and 
treats the bead in tie same way as an Angaini, putting it with its mouth wedged 
open under falling water. 

'Ehe nhciftg win eat leopard fleah, but not of course that of the tiger* The Bema 
will eat noiiher, the Angami both—but it mtiat be cookod outside the bouae. 

When it oom^ to the prartioe of lycanthropy we find that the Angami Nagas, 
though beEiorii^ that the practice exists and cpu be acquired- do nut milulge in it 
thentiselyes* like other tribes they believe m a village far to the eaat peopled 
solely by lyeanthropUts, a belief which ia perhape based on the daime of Mome dan 
like the Changpu-Hagiyang of the Cbaugs. in which all members of the comniunity 
me believed to posaesa thk hwmlty of taking tigm' ^ other forma in a greater or leas 
degree. But the Angami also believe in the esistenoe of a Bpringi by flome said to be 
gf blood, or of reddiah-colourod water, from wluch whoso drinkB bBcouiea a lyiam- 
thropist* They believe that the people of the neighbourhood know and idiun this 
springs but that ths dangiT to strangers isi great. Moreover, when tbe children ot 
that neighbourhood arc peevish, it is customary, they aay, to dip a blade of thatching- 
grasa into the spring and give it to the cbild to suck- It stops his waiHngSp but he 
grows np a wer^tiger* The Angami, however, doea not practise lyoanthmpy himself, 
and the only Angami villages in wiucb prsouft who do practise it are founds are 
Lhoae on the borders of the Sema country, where a large part of the population m 
Semn by origin- The Serna is an inveterate lycanthfopint, and it is in that tribe 
that specific ejounplea are the eaaleat to come by. 

Both the Angami and Bema agree in holding that there is no actual tram^ormatioii 
uf the body of the lycanthropist. into a leopard. What he seems to do is to project 
hL^ soul into a particular animat with which his human hodj also thus becomea 
very intimately ajaaociated. A which is thus the rccipiont tfr6m time to 

time) of a huinan flonl may be cognised by having fi.Tc claws on each foot^ and is 
called by the Angami (which might mem “ real man and by the Bemaa 
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angvhit amiki, ajx eiptousion to which I will refoi? agam, I havo myaelf seea a 
leopard with dew-claws (making five inatead of the usual four) killed m a Rengtua 
village auJ at once aasertod to be the recipiont of a Ijcantbrupist’a pmjectod houI. 
Iiuudeutally i have aaou (uul followed in the soft bed of the Dajang Rival the tracia 
of a freak tiger whiob had apparently fiiro toca ou its fore-feet. 

'Che lycanthropic spring in whioh the Angauii beUave is Boniatimos said to be 
situated in the Sema country, but the Seraaa give an entirely difleient account of 
the way in w^ch they acquire the lycanthropic habit. 

The theory and symptoms are clear and leeognLjable, and diifer perhaps from 
most Jycanthropiata in other parts of the world. The Sema undergoes no physical 
txansforniation whatever. The *' posseaaion," if we may term it so, ie not oniinarily 
induced by any eitemal aid, but comes on at the bidding of spirits which may not 
he gainsaid, and under whose influence the man powesaed entirely iDses his own 
volition in the matter, 'fhe faculty con, however, be acquired by very close and 
intimate association with some lycanthroplst, aleeping in the Bume bed with him, 
eating from the same dish with him. and never leaving his side for a considerable 
period—two monthb is said to be the ahortast time in which the faculty con be 
acquired in this way. It can also be acquired, according to floiue. by being fed by a 
lyaiuthiopiiit with chicken-ileah and ginger, which is given in aueeeeHive coUaetioiis 
of six, fivo, and three pieces of each together on crossed pieces of plantain leaf. 
It is dangerous, too, to eat food or drink that a lycanthroplst has left unfinished, os 
the habit may thus be unwittingly acquired. The animal whoaa body the lycoa- 
tbropist makes use of. though sometimes the tiger proper [abalangshu), is usuofiy 
a loopoid and is known aa angehu amiki, a word which is aaid to be derivod from 
the verb JtrwHJfct, meaning to wimder alone in the jungle lor days together, since men 
who do this are most liable to the poasesidon. It may be observed, however, that 
tho root mM- also means “ to bite/'^ Cowardly and worthless men, if they acquire 
thehabLt,makcuseoftbe body of a red cal (anssAu afem, probably = Fdie autoia. 
the goldon cat). The habit is very far from desiiod. No one wanta to be possessed 
by the habit, and it is, on the contrary, feared as a souicc of danger and a great 
wiaarinesa to the 

The soul usually enters into the leopaid dining sleep and returns to the human 
body with daylight, but it may remain in tbe leopard for several days at a time, 
in which case the human body, though constiouE. is iethai^c.* It (ie., the human 
body) goes to the finUs and follows the ubooI routine of life, but is uot able to com¬ 
municate iutelligibly, ot at any rate intelligently, with other persom until the 
jKxisessiou expires for the time being. 'The soul, however, m more or less conacious 
of its expariencaB in leopard form and can to some extent remflmber and relate them 
when it haa returned to its human cunsciousmsBa. During deep the eouI is the leopard 
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witli iti« full faculdufl, Init wfcu tbe huciflu body is wido awake the soul is only 
fioiui'Cansdously, if at all, awuro of its doinga aa a leopoitd, unless undei tlio 
miluetioo of eoiae Tiolent emotion eipefienoed by the leopard. 

The poeeewioa ia aocompaoied by very severe pama and ewellingH in the kneoa. 
elbows and small of the back in the Liuaan body, both duiinp and consequent on 
the posaeesioD. These pains are said to be Hueli » would result h^om far and 
comtinnouB marehing or from remainiiig long periods tn an unnccustomed position. 
Ihning eleep at tbe time of poesesdem the limbs move eonvulsively, aa the legs of a 
dog move when it ia dreaming. A were-lcopaid of the Tizu Tolley, in a porDsysm 
at such a time, bit one of his wife’s breasts off. When the leopard ifl being bunted 
by men, the hunum body behoves like a lunatic, leaping and throwing itsdl about 
m its eHorts to escape. Under these circrnnstaijeijs the relatives of the wcTO'leopard 
feed him up with gingw as fart na possible in order to make him more active, so 
■ that the leopKid-body, on which bis life depanda, may havn the agihty to escape 11* 
puiunent. 

Were-looparda are particularly liable to poBBcaaion between the ospiTV of the 
old and the rising of the now moon. Those possesaed arc liable to a special sort of 
diwaae which is bebeved to attack tigen and leoparda generally, but no human beings 
exEopt weradeopaidft. WTicn the leopard ia wounded, comispondiiig wounds appear 
upon the huniau body of the weie-ieopard, usually in the form of boilM, and when 
the leopard h killed the human body dies also. It is. however, possible apparently 
lor the atiul to throw off the possession permannntly as old age is approached. The 
father of Inato, Chief of Lumitsami, got rid of the habit by touching the deah of a 
leopard. The village had killed one and he carried home the head. After that, be 
exphuned, be could no longer associate with the leopard kiiid. It ia generally held, 
and dmihtlcsa not without some subatratnin of truth, that a man under the inllncnce 
of the posseaaion can be quieted by feeding him with chicken dung. Probably this 
produces aanaefl. 

Poweanioa a not ecmliiied to men. Women also become were-kopards and are 
far more destnietmj as such than men are. Of men, those who have taken heads 
aro mwt dangmuus, and are believed to IdU as many men as loopands or tigers as 
thflv have done as wairiom. 

The actiuofl of the leopard’s body and of tlm human body of the werfl-limpard 
are oloaely assoeiatod. As has boeu noticed, if the bnman limbs are confined the 
teopaid's fceedom d ojction v restricted, aod troublesome weredeopardB are said 
to be sometimes deatioyod in this way. 

On one occamon the elders of a large Ao village (Ungma) came to me for per- 
mindoa to tie up u certain man in the village, while they hunted a leopard which 
had lieen gisnng a great deal of iTntjuble. The man in question, who was, by the way, 
ft Christian convert, also appeared to protest against the action of the village ddere- 
He said that he was very sorry that he was a were-leopard \ be did not want to be 
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uijie, and it was nol liie lay It, but satslng tliat be was unc, hfi auplK)aed that hia leopard 
body must kill to eat, and H it, did iiot, both iho loopiml aod hiinself would die. 
He said that i£ ho we tied up the leopard would certaUlly be killed auJ ho would 
die. To tie him up and hunt the leopard waa, he aaid, aheor murder. In the end 
I gave lea™ to the eldera to tie the man up and hunt tho leopard, but told them 
that if the man died as a result of their killiiig the leopard, whoever had speared 
the I«jpflid would of cotuse be tried, aud no doubt hanged, for murder, and the elders 
committed for abetment of the same. On thk the ddms unanimously refused to 
take advantage of my parmieaion to tie up the man. I was aorty for this, though 
1 had iorttaean it, aa it would have boeu an interesting eiperinMmt, 

My information as to woredeopards was obtained directly either from wete- 
leopaida theniselves or their relatives, friends, aud chiefs. Unfortunately I have 
not so far succeeded in fleeing a man actually at the mouiant of poBBeasion, 1 have 
had the marka of womulfl shown me by men who claim that tliey wore the result of 
wounds inflicted on tbair leopard bodies. Kiyosu of Niknto, now Chief uf Kiyezn- 
Kagami, who uwed to be a weie-leopard in his youth, can show the marks on the 
front and the back of his leg above the knee where he hod been shot, as a leopard, 
long ago by a aopoy of the Military Poboe outpost at Wokha with a Martini rifle. 
The marks, in correaponding poaitiotLS on the frunt and back ul the thigh, looked 
like macks caused by bad boils. Zukiya of Kolhopu viUage showed me fairly fresh 
markH about bis wnist wliich ho said were two monthfl old, and c&uscd by shot wliich 
had liit bis leopard body, and the marka looked aa though they ought, have been 
couaed by shot. Ghokwi. the Chief of Zakiya’s village, said that Znldya was iu the 
habit of pointing out the romaitiB of piga and dogs kilJed by him in leopard form, 
BO that their owners might gather up what remained. He said that he had a quarrel 
with his own bfothoT, one of whose piga he had killed and eaten by iietadenl. 
Ghokwi mflntioned the names of various people whose auimala Zukiya hod killed 
and oaten,! Sakhuto, Chief of Khuivi, showed u wound in his bock which ww 
quite new on March Ut, 1913, which he said was the result ol some ouo having 
shot at hini when he was in leopard form o few dap before. The wound in the 
human body does not, under such cireumstanGcs, appear at once. It aflcclu the 
aatjie place in the human body ae the original wound did tho leopard, but takes 
several dap to appear. 

In March 1 1910, an Angaiui Interpretar, Beflopu of Cheswetuioa, at that time 
working with me in camp, woumied a large tigiM near Melomi, Three or four dap 
later the Head Interpreter of the Deputy-OommiaBioner's staff, a very well-known, 
highly intuUigent and reHahle man, Nihu of Kohima, happened to meet a sick Sema 
road fJtuAflrrir, Saiyi ol Zmnethi, being carried home. The man, who waa employed 
near Mdoioi, ooniplained of having hud an aeddont, but on being ptessed several 

‘ According to wuae a weiti-lisopani who kilti cattlE may Iw foumJ in Uip laoming to Layo 
bUSi of ttsur flesh sHckittg to hia teeth. 
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t.intPfl for dfltaiJs, adiuitt^xl tliat Iib kad no psteniftl injarj' xLftt cmild Iw emjot^ but 
waa sufieriag from tho offeota of the wonnds inSJcted by Ra&opn on his tiger form, 
having vary aevera paioo in bifl nenk or ahoulder jind abdtj'nion cinii being bmmtwl 
by the horrid smell of rutting flesh. 

I have known personally a large anmber of Beuiae who are, or claim to be, were- 
loopanls or wcre-tigcis. The Headman of Chipoketanij is one; Cbckiyc, Chief of 
Aichi-Sagaiiii. is another; Inaho, CMef of Melohnmj, a man of gn^t physical Btrcngtli 
and nndvirance, is perhaps the moat notorious. Gwovisho of Tsokohomi and bifi 
daughter Bukheli wets only known to me by repute, Gwovtaho’a son Chekiyo of 
Lukaiiuiu ifloie intimately. Kusheli of Litaanuni, a soHZOud woman were-leopoid, has 
her hotue inside the frontier, aod has a moet unenviable reputation. The Saldinto 
above mentioned died on July I9th, IfllB, as a result of the leopard which was 
occupied by his prujeoted soul^ having been shut by Sakbalu of Sakha In on 
June 30th of that year. It was reported to the writer on July 4th that Sakhain had 
shot a weredeopard, but it tras then believed to be identical with one Khoxhumo of 
KulriaLe, and it was expected that ho would die when the news reached him, as 
the death of the man ooucemed docs not ectnally take place till he hears that his 
leopard body has been killed. It waa, however, Sakhuto who claimed the leopard 
and who had the honour of dying to prove hie claim. The son of yenuthi of Lmotoaii, 
whose leopaid-cat body was Idlled at fiagami, heard the news as be was retumlng to 
his village and expired on the fipot for no other reason—a curiouB example of the 
pctwcr of the Sema riiiud over the Serna body. 

Both Inato of Luinitsanii and tioho of Melahomi related to me independently 
how. when they were going up together from Pusniui to Lutesami, Inatonrsnaged to 
peranade Inabo to show bis tiger form. The latter lingered: for a moment behind, 
and suddcnlv a huge tiger jumped out on the path in front of Inalo with a roar anrl 
an angry waving of his tail* In a flash Inato had misfjd Ida gun, but the tiger-Tnaho 
jumped in time to avoid tho shot, and disupjjeared. Since this Inabo has bad an 
excellent excuse for refusing to show his tiger fom to anyone at all. 

It is also told of Kusheli of LitBauLUii that she cured her hunbaud of making 
sceptical and importinent references to her lycjmtbropic priegrinfltioos by appearing 
before Lim in Iwjpard fomi. Hjh oame is Yemunga and he was returning fr<jm a 
blisluK 38 deal in Chatongbung when suddenly ho saw a leopard blocking the patli. 
Gueieing it was hia wife he laughs at it and told it to go away. It wont nn and 
blocked tho path a little further ahead. This time be threatened to spear it, and it slid 
off into the jungle, only to roappenr behind hiui unexjiectedly with a sudden growl. 
This frightened him, and he ran home as fsst as he could, tbe leopard pureurngtill uear 
the village, where it disappeared. When ho entered his house hb wife at once started 
to mock him, asking why he was perspiring so and whether he hod seen a leopard- 

1 Hid SemA word ia wtudu pdmAHl^v bat ii lurd narmaHy Ld 
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TIj6 S^iua wole-tiger, or reputed were-tiger, witli whom I was beat acquainted 
wen Uliekiyfl, Chief of LukHmmi and a son of thfl fainoou Chief Gwovishe of Tefikoliotui. 
TTh wouJd nevgr adinit to me that lie was a tycantbropiet, but nuno of hie Serna 
acquaintiuicca ever doubted but that hia reputation waa well deserved.' He came 
nearoat to admitting to me that be was a were-tiger on the occaaion oJ a tiger bunt 
in wbicli I took part at Mokokchung on MaroU 2;9tli, 191b. Uugma village ringed 
some tigeiH—there were certainly two fuli-gmwn animals and two thiee-quartcT- 
grown cubs pr^ent. The old tiger himself broke out early in iho beat, mauling a 
man on his way; shortly after which Chekiye turned up, armed with a spear, but 
no shisld. The tigraa broke near him and came within a few feat of him, bit and 
mauled bla nextrioor neighbour and want in again. Chekiye, when Tsmonstrated 
with for havmg stood quietly by and not having spearetl the anima], said : “ I did 
not like to spear her as I thought she was probably a friend of mine." After the 
beat be stated that the tigress tailed was a woman of Jlurromi, a transfrontier 
village in unexplored country where all the potation are said to he were-tigers. 
He also axplained that the tiger in a beat was really far more frightened than even 
the hunters tbEUiBelvefl, which is probably true enough, and shrewdly observed 
that the use of the tail, which is stifiened Up and out behind and swayed at the end 
from aide to ^e, is to make the grass wave heAtnd the moving tiger, so that the 
poaition of the tiger^s fiody is mistaken and the aim disturbed aconrdingly, an 
observation which seema to be at least true of the result of the waving tail. It waa 
ropnrted that he claimed in private to be identical with tho tiger that first escaped, 
but ho would not aduiit this to rao, and there was indeed another and more likely 
candidate to this rather doubtful honour. This was an Ao named Imtong-lippa of 
Changki. While this beat was going on three miJee away, he wa» behaving like a 
lunatic in the house of one of the hospital servants at Mokoobung. Duriiig his 
posBefiaion he identified himself with one of the tigers being hunted aial stated that 
one of thpin waa wounded and spearnid ; that he himsetf waa hit with a stick (the 
Ao method of beating entiled the throwing of sticks and atones and abuse inccsaantly 
to make the tiger come out). Ha laid a rolled mat to represent a fence and six times 
leapt Bcroaa it. He ate ginger and drank a whole bamboo “ chungu ” (about a 
bucketful) of water, after which he said that he had escaped with two other tigers 
after cruealng a stream, and waa hiding in a hole, but that one tigress, a trans' 
frontier woman, had been speared in the side (in point of fact she was speared in the 
neck) and had been left behind and would die. (We shot the tigress in the end.) 
He said there were four tigers samnmded. Chekiye said six. Four actually were 
seen, however, two grown and two hall' or thiee^uarteis grown. There mtg have 
been others, but it is not very likely. Some sixteen cattle hod been hilled in two 
days. This account I took down after returning from tho beat, on the sauio day, 

Ho hoveTET^ onoc^ out m A puiw And deinoniFtnililA fiDmAnon bj OM of my Srmn 
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from an aje^witne&s of liutoTig-Ifppa^ oxhibitiaiii wticli wuj^ iwieii and watnihed by 
a lai^a number of oicn bofli roUubIr unfl nthi^rwise in their accountA of it. 

I biiYe giTcn dtitailH iia they ahovf claarly the Ifuga boUofs on tbe eubject. 
Of CEiiuue among tho Seniua tlia idcuof wbat one niigUt dcacribc nn the projoctability 
of the floul ifl Yery pronotineed. It ls a eoininou thing for a eick person to iiAcriba bis 
aicknees to the ab^nce of his atiul Ironi hia bodyt and uniler such drcomatunceH 
he takes food and drink and goes to the held or any other places where he thinks 
his BoiiJ has got left behind and siunmoiLs it, oalllng it, of courso, by hia own name^ 
When it has arrived he comes sJowly liome^ bringing bis son! behind him. A case 
onoe canic up before me lor odjudjeation in which on old man named Nikije, wbo 
bod been ill (or some tinie, went to the bolds to call his soul . It eame^and be was 
diuibiiig slowly back to the village occasionally calling " Uikijej Nikiye I overbifi 
shoulder to make sure that the truant soul was following. Unfortunately a persona) 
enemy had observed him, and lay in wait in the bush by tbe path with a thick stiek. 
As the (>ld maul tottered by ho sprang from his ambush with * yell, end brought down 
hia stick with a thud cm the path immediately behind HLkiye^s beels. The frightened 
soul ded inoontinently, and the old fellow bimseU died of the loss of it two day^ later. 
To avoid losing the soul a Sema, who makes a temporary shelter away from home, 
always bums it on leaving it^ lest; his soul, having taken a fancy to it, should stray 
back there by itfleli. 

To return to lycanthropy in particnlar^ the praertiee described, as distinct from 
the beliefp fleems particfoiftrly a^ociated in A^sam with the immigration fmm the 
Uorth-West-^at is, from the direction of Kepal aod Thibsti Tho CiuingB probably 
have nu adniiEture of Singpho blood, and the Singpboe are known to have come 
from that direction ■ bo^ toog the Kacduiri? whO| like the fbangs, have a clan of tiger 
men, and call jL the Mosa^wit and the Medias who have u. corrcHponding clan called 
which also goes into moummg for the death of a tiger—both came from 
the north of the Bralumputrs- Among the Garos also the practice is found, and 
they too oaJtie from the same directiom On the other hand the Shaalu^ who Bcem to 
belong to a different stock—perhaps to theKol'Mon-Aimam race, and to have cume 
from the eaat—say tlmy beUeve in the existence of tiger iimn^ but appear to have 
absorbed the idea from the Garos, wbo are their ncighbonrA^ and not to have 
possessed it as an indigimous idea, nor to indulge in, or believe that they indulge in, 
the practice thflinselves- The A ng ami, who al$o docs not practise lyconthfopy, again 
seem ta have immigrated into iheNajga HilLs from the soiith-caBt and to be inLiniatufy 
coimected with the Bontoc and Igorot of Ltixon in the Philippinea- In other w^aya, 
however, particnlarly in lauguEge^ the 8ema b connected with the Angnmi, though 
on the other hand there ate points of culture which keep suggesting a connection 
betweeti the SeniiH and the Goto, One of them ia the uso of Y^aped pcMjta to 
celebrate leasts given to the vi lingo, Biimliu wooden pcKSts being used by the Gaio, 
though he at present entirely tsoJatad froiu the Serna, while the Kachari mins 
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at Dhlijipiir coabaui tli^ sauiu biiurrated monujiieiit^ in Perhaps tho ex-^ 

pLanatiDiL is tlmt tbe present Serna tiibe is the result of the amalgojuatioD of a anialL 
Anganii element which liEis imposed itsell iipun another stocky a process which the 
Serna r-ribo itaell h atiJI cairying on with regard to it^a neighbotitB to the east 
at a very rapid rate, a Setna chief or adventnrer grafting himself and a few followers 
on to a Sangtam or YaehuiigT \i1Iiige; this ia a generation or less becomes entirely 
Serna in language and polity, though no doubt retaluing itn lonner beliefs and 
ocrtainly retaining much of ita former ceremunlaL 

The theory that this form of 1 jeonthropy comes from a northern souroe ia perhaps 
Supported by the fact that the form which the belief takes in Burma aurl Malay, aa 
well as in the plaJnis of India, seems to timi on an actual metsmorphoeis of the body* 
Jlr, Grant-Brown, writing in the Institute’s i/o«rttuf in 1911 about the Tamans, a tribe 
of Chinese origin in the Upper Chiudwiti Valley^ notes that they traOEform themRelves 
into tigers by making water and then rolling naked on the earth they have wetted- 

A neareif approach to the Naga belief appeam to exifft in Malay, but here again 
actual metaidorphoais seernfi to be esaential to that form of lycanthropy, Mr- O^May^ 
mitiiag in Folilor^ in 1910 ( VoL XXh p+ ^i7l) soya that in Bnmia and Sumatra a quite 
ordinary man may turn into a tiger io the evening without any fuas^ and he goes on 
to d^ribe a Malay game of turuiug into a civet cat^ iu which a boy is actually 
hypnotized and caused to behave like a civet eat, beeDming (as the Naga wcrc- 
leopard does) much eihauated when the tirance is oveF. So, too, Skeat mentions 
the case of one Haji 'Ahdrlll&h caught naked iu a tiger trap m Korinchi State in 
Sumatra Magky p. 1150-163), while Meaaiu, Skeat and Blagdeu note that the 

wore-tigers of the htalay Peninaula (most unlike the Nagas, here) cannot be shot iu 
their metaniorphoaed coaditiou iPa^an R&ces of tfw Ma&y p, 227). 

Bkeat also records the inverse of the Xaga case, in the proc'css by which a 
posseaaiou of the human body by a tiger spirit ia invoked to cast opt another and 
less jsowerful possessing spirit {Mday M{tgic^ p* 436), and aumlarly (p, 455) the 
induction of a monkey spirit into a girl who, while thus possessed, ia capable of the 
moat remarkable climbing feats. 

In all these cases, however, the practice djfb;rs from that of the Nagaa in that 
either nietamoTphosTS takes placo^ or it ia the animal spirit which posseseea the human 
body, not the other way round- For with the Naga wexe-leopard the soul ia merely 
projcct-ed into the body of the animal, while no metamorphosis of the human body 
takes place nor is any sort, pf hypnotism enTployed — nnless^ indeed^ it be ^If- 
hypuati™, and involtmtary at that. 

Sir James Frazer fff-B,, VoL XI, p- 196) gives iustonce^ from Asia of the Jocatiou 
of the external aoid iu ftnimala for the purposes of euEariug its safety or for euhaniciug 
the power of the mogiciaiL Neither of these two motivea ujppeara to iodueuc^ tliu 
Naga were'wolf in any way. It b rccoguijeed on all hands that the practice is a 
dangerous onSj and it is said to be rapidly decreasing owing to the increafied number 
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of goM in the district, which moke rt still tuora dazigerons thai^ it was. Lycaafchiopy 
la not proctififid by wizaida, os were-tigers are, as far ua 1 know, m^ariablj ordinary 
men who do not claim to sijpematiiral powers of any sort. The nearest pariJIels 
Beenu to come from Aftica, ami Sir J^es Frazer mentions aevcral beliefs from 
Nigeria which resemble the Saga bdid pretty closely* One other point may be added, 
lu soma cases lycanthropy among Nagas aeamfl to be herRditsjy^ or perhai^ father 
one ehonld ssy that a tendency towards it may be mheritedj as in the case of many 
difieases; and indeed Mr. Baring-Goulil* described lycaathitspy as a disease. aEBOciating 
it in this respect with the maJiia for cattlc-miuiDing and with a morbid desire to devour 
humau corpses. Cases of both of these 1 have met with in the Naga Hdls, the latter, 
howeveij being regarded by the Naga$ themselTce as eyroptamatiis ol extrem# 
insanity; whereas the former like lycanthropy, merely a vice which ia liable to bo 
very tronhlesome to the njelghbonra of those that practise it^* 

Not^ m JVflja bdief as to a mrtain farm qf rdalumship 6elu?e^ft raien and 
leopards, —One Longiizibba of Tongimsen viUago was haonted by a leopard which 
verv freqnentlj^ came at night and slept outside his house close to that place by the 
wall nearest which Longiizibba himself waa sleeping maide. Whenever the leapard 
came, I/ingrmbba fell into a deep sleep and could not be aroused by his wife, even 
though he had previously sharpened hie ^pftor vrith a view to ki l ling the animal. 
Then he took to sleeping on the platform at the back of his bouse, when the leopard 
took to sleeping underneath. On one ocuaaion wat^r was poured on to it, but 
without dlBcouragmg it. 

After thia and other efforts to get rid of it, Longrizibba induced the leopiLcd to 
leave him alone by the sacrifice of a dog* This took place in 1919 when 1 was on 
leuvep and my attention was dmwn to the case by Mr. Mills, Subdhiajoual Officer of 
Mokokchiing, one of whose interpireteis saw the leopard outside the house at night. 

Apparently such ajsaociatkms of men with leoparda are, aocording to the Ao 
tribe, fairly frequent. The relations between the inau and the leopard are nomiiiily 
quite fricudlv and mutually hanu]^ nntil on an appointed day they are brought to 
an end by the leopards devouring the mauK 

If the haunting is caused by some ceremonial fault on the man^a part., it can be 
ended by a ceremony which mdudee the surrender of a clothe a dau sling and a piece 
of the man's own hair. 11, however, the rektionship dates from a man^a infancy 
and haa no cause that con be specified^ he is unable to brmk off the rekrionship. 

A mountain with twin-peaks is pointed out by Ao os a meeting place of tiger- 
meu. 

1 Bmk Qf Wtrt^WeinM. 

* Prnl^H^r Elliot Smith tells me that Egyptiaii toys pmotise lycantbrnpy Ui ssweiati™ 
wLtk die ienue of the coniinoo est. A bihLie^phv on the auhjecL of lyeanthmjiy wiU be foujii 
at thn euJ df Mr. McLmoen^a article in the ninth effition of the but it 

T^Istfs alincHt entirely to the ELiropean races* 
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The practice of surrtdderijig to the Icopoid a piece of the hamited man’fi hair h 
paralleled in the Chang tribe by the pructicet ^hen a man loses himBell in the forest, 
of cutting ofi a little hair and puttbg it m the fork of a tree for the rock python 
which is believed to haye caused him to lose himeelf. After thk the lo^t ia 
able to find his way home. Sernas under Bimilar conditions cut piece uS the fringe 
of their cloth instead of their hair. 


Colonel SHAKKSPii:Aa+ 0.8.0+* who was uitahle to bo present at the 

reading of this paper» setuis the following ohservationa :— 

Although 1 have a fairlj eirteixaive knowledge of the tribes liviitg in the bills 
of Manipur, which adjoin those dealt with by the author^ axul n better knowledge of 
the Liishais living further to the sonth, 1 have never come acroaa the typ^ of lycan- 
thropy describeil by Mr. Hutton. I have never met- anyone who admitted being, or 
WAS known to be, a man tiger. In all the tales I have heard from natives of those 
hiUa and also from Qurkhaa^ it has always been a case of niotamorphosjs. The idea 
of Boul projectioa k, however, found amotig the Lnahais^ I haw described it in The 
L'djtliai Kuki Ctan^, pp. 11 1, 112. There the spirit or Kfmichnn^ is an unsought 
and generally imwelcome guest in a woman'fi body, wbeni^e it kaues forth and takes 
podssefirion of other women and the pckssefsmon k infectiotia and hereditary ; in these 
particuktH there k a tesemblance to the Sejna form of lycauthfopy* The idea that 
the soul and body can bo separated without death en fin in g Ckt once k common to many 
tribes in these hilk. Among the Aimak the priest, after a child^a bfrth* mimmons the 
soul to take |K>s3esaion of its new dwelling, the chiti's body* Among the Lnahriis tha 
father and mother keep quiet for sewn daw after u child’^ hirth^ for fear of injuring 
the little one's soak w^luch is thougJiL- to Lover and petch like a bird on their bodies 
and clothes. The kiiahai ako have Lhc belief that a man may temporarily lose his soul^ 
and that the Tvandercr may be called back by the perf ormance of the proper ceremony* 
The mention of the Y-ialiaped posts erected to commemorate feasts given to 
th^ villagers reminds me of the posts seen in Khawtlang viUages, as :showii opposite 
page 05, Lu^hei KuM Clans, which are put up for the some purpose. 
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ARHAN TT AND BATJLE GOLD WEIGHTS. 

Bf N. W. Thohas, M.A. 

Webt* Aftuca is laiown to baFB been a soufce gold in tlassical tirDBa, aod eTen. 
if it IB more probable that the Cartkaginbiw drew theii sappliea from the Benegal 
hinteTlanil, it ia by no ijieanB uditely that the Gold Coast was more than tiro thousand 
FoaTB ago prodacuig Burfaca gold, as it does tiwi&y. In the early records there la 
some roenEioii of metal piroes of gold (mised with ahoy), but this may well have 
been dae to Kuropeab influcnoe. In the ordinary way the native currency■ if the 
term be usedi. coaaiated of gold dust-; so much was this the caae that we have 
accounts of the method adopted to reduce nuggets to doest. The objeot of this 
was to make the precioufl metal readily divisible; in order to deni with it in its 
finely divided state a great number of weights were m.uae among the natives, 
apecimens of which are to be Been m many European muaenms. Singularly enough, 
though these collectiouB go back in eomc cases at least aa far as the early days of the 
nineteenth century, if not earlier, the subject qf Aahaiiti gold wfflghts was not dealt 
with, ex.haustively or otherwTBei till 1913, when Ptof. Zeller, now Director of the 
Ethnographical Section of the Bern Histotiflchea Mufleum. published a comprehen¬ 
sive work, in which he not only referred to the cuUectionfl at Bern, l^iden, Koln, 
Farift, Berlin, etc., but also noticed some of the earlier literature (Bibl,, No. 2). 

By an unfortunate aeddeat Prof. Zeller overlooked an important account of 
Bauie gold weights to be found in a lingmstic work by M. Delafosae (BibL. No. llj; 
the name for the Baule unit of weight is the same aa thatiafledin Aalianti and Ahem, 
but the actual weight is only two-thuds of the Ashanti value. Ihe Bai.ile natnea 
correspond in part tothow of Ashanti,but the aeriee is in &ome icBpccta less systematic 
tlum that m uae in Akem and Ashanti. If PcoL ZeUer had been in pcfisasaiou of the 
lists and values of the Baule weights, it seems probable that he would have felt 
serious doubts aa to hia conclusions, which imply n degree of BystematizRtioii and 
mathcTnaticai powers on the part of thofio who invented the Aahanti sence, far more 
cousiderable than we have any warrant for attnbuiing to any negro tribe uniudunneed 
by European culture, 

Stated briefly, Prof. Zeller’s eonteutiou is that the weights can bo amHiged 
in groups, each of which has bb its starting point an uneven number of the unit, 
which iii known ns falbi, f.e,, three, five, seven, and so on, up to thirteen. Thus 
Group n starts with half a tahi and proceeds b geometrical progresaion, with a 
tew gaps, up to the fwoM with a weight of 26(J ninhi ; Group HI begins with 3 nt^ 
and terminates with 384 ; or, if we include the names given by Mailer (No. 18) two 
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auJ a hall oeut-nriee ago^ up to 3072 34 oz. of gold. Group VI aLarts witli 

9 Ktiikii and proceeds ILko tlioec already mentiuned po a gTOTBctTical basis ’n-itli a 
factor of two ; but as clcmcuta ara iirecoucikble and demand a fartor of tlipce^ 

Prof. Zeller esubaequently forms two sub-groups, with 21d and 360 as starting points. 
Even with these tntMiiijcatinns all the weights aio not iDL4ijded in the iMriea ; and 
the {igiratieefa (164 ntaku) and (60 ntaku) are left unaccoimteJ for. 

Xot onJy are there theae irregutaritJea^ but the weights below the lakuj viz.^ 
poiwi, pesewa, dama and kekoa^ though they proceed with a factor of two, cannot 
be brought into the general aeijea, as a coutainB 3 doma : the is one-tw'elfth 
of a about oae-liftieth of a gram, or one-third of a grain. 

It must not be supposed that these smail weights are af late prigin^ for although 
Muller (Xp. 18) does not mention tbem^ an earlier authority, P. de Maree^ (Xp* 16}, 
one of severai not quoted by Prof, Zeller, statei that gold waa weighed ijj four square 
pieces of a grain or half a grain, doubtless the j)esewii and the de,ma^ though the 
correspondence ia not quite exact-. The Sfniie work adds that before the acrivaJ 
of the Portuguese smelting was onhiiown, so that in earliEr days iron money Btamped 
with the emblem of a half-moon was employed iii the place of gold ; thia waa peihap 
ChristalleKa nnadedmfTQ. 

De Marees" statement appears to imply that iron smelting was known, w'hLlo 
gold was found to be intractable » it must not, however, be taken to imply that 
gold waa not used as ourrencyi for the implication dearly is that the square pieces 
were made by the natiYcs* Incidentally, the statement of de Marees, If it is 
correct, is of some impottance in another direction i for it seeuTfl clear that gold 
smelting would certainly be known to a people that poeocflaed the tire p&duK method l 
if therefore gold smelting was in fa-ct intrudneed by the Portuguese, it- seems a natural 
coToUaiy that they also brought with them the art of bromre csstbg wluch centres 
in Benhit but is also known in the Ibo and Toruba areas. In this connection it 
must be remembered that the Ewe* next-door neighbours of the AgniTwi group, 
are oearly related in language to the Edo of Banini and that early records show these 
two pepplea to have been part of a single realm before the Yomba, by their advance 
to the cpoat, severed their eommimjeations. 

It is of course true that Portuguese influence gws back a hundred ycais before 
the time at which do Marces wrote^ and that more imcertain tecords tell ua of French 
voyages in the fourteenth century ; but this is not necesaarily a ground for rejecting 
as devoid of fotmdatlou the traditEon that gold smelting w^aa introduced hy the 
Portuguese, 

Prof. Zeller's treatment nf his printed data is in some respects peculiar; in 
Table IT of hia monograph he professes to give a liat of names derived from 
Rameeyer'e diary {No* 24}, to which it waa contributed by Chriatalkr, When, 
however, we compare the Ikt wc find that on the one hand a number of nuuies are 

* work appeared in 1602 * 
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ouiitted (agiraiwefat jodtufn, nn^miinEi und thftif places supplied 

hy Abcm woriA &pm Qiriataller^a Dktiomr^ (No. 7)^ pnblialied some years lar-cr. 
Not only bO| but oue weiglit, dtogRthcr omitt^ fn>tn tbe Hat, m supplied from the 
Bame source, TIds ia not all | for wbicli ifl scibatitutied for miONk^AU (24 nkiku) 
is etymologically equi^aleni: to 20 (irtifi-*) nsa-M^ 13 X 3].^ It k true 

tiat Cliristaller is uncertaui «e to it& real value, and it maybe only one of a nuniber 
that lave uiule^ue modifioiition in weiglit. or value i but that dearly La not the 
tbit"g as mflldng them Interchaageablc historically. It ua diScult to isee Iiotp* 
Prof. Zeller's method eau be justified, 

His position would be more intelligible if be had eonaistently taken the 
JHcfiofifirff as Lifl authority where it differed from the diary ; but the words for 
fi and 9 u are taken from the diary and tbe Dk^tomry words arc rejected ; for 
ll> a word queried by the author of the Didionary is givcii in plate of ; 

and all this without a hint that the materials are being subjected to a process of 
sifting. WTiat uuikes the whole thing more uointeUigible is the fact that Christaller 
gives the information in his Dictionary in a confused ioniif so that it is sometime 
impusaible to discover whether a given weight is Akem or Ashanti. It must be 
remembered that in these areas the same names are used for difforenl weighta, and 
weights are in use in one area which are unknown in the other* The follow^mg 
example from tho appendix to the Dictionary illustrates the point ;— 


Ak. dfmwasuru 

jrurii ,,, ..4 

iakimniwua 
Aj^ o^a 

AJHQ ..i .... ■*■■< V-TF ■■ 

Etc., etc 


... 

m 

... 

.,. H 

*** 4S 

*.* n 


The natural inference from the tabular form La that ffuni, and iakimanma 

njx Akfim weights, odiMi common to both fierieSp and ptfiwuru and <i*ut found in Aahanti 
only ; btit in point of fact iakimanjma and flvrti are alaci common to lioth. 

If we now examine Prof. Zeller s tables we find the following discrepaficiea with 
his authonties; In Table V he inserts a ? agamfit Ashanti weight; ihjm 

mknu (100 ntaku) is omitted altogethofr ; both am printed in the Diciii/nary 

m the aanie way as oswi (see above) but shuiild in point of filet bo referred to Akem ; 
iMun (Series ^7) is not&d as an Ashanti weight, thoagb, in Table 11, Burki's Akem 
co]lE>otion is the sole authority cited^ In the same aeries 18 ntahi is misaiog, but 
Prof. Zeller inserts ayifotwe (Idl nfflJhi) though neither the actual iveight nor the 
etymology justifies him in so doing* The word seems t* mean 8 nyira ; and ayim 
may he related to MdJIer^fl eguba^. also found in the form whore iw is equivalent 
to iaku. la Series III asoBO is given as equivalent to 24» though frfcymologically it 
means 20, and ChriatflUer himself h in doubt on the subject ; it seems hanetty 
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pennififlible lo diarcgsrd both tbeae circumstanccf? in the Ijitersats of a theory^ The 
vord ia incliuded a second time in Series VI. 

There is another point, imconaectod with the precedmg onej on wbieh the 
author doea not liteem to haw fulJy graaped the implicatioofl of hia data, Hia argu¬ 
ment 18 that the various groups wiere called into esistencc deliberately and on mathe- 
matical pTLnoipks * it ifi to the int^mal rektioDsbips of each group, not to the 
seriation of the whole of the weights, that attention must be directed^ on thia view^ 
if we arc to uBcettain their origin^ Now Group 11 (Ashanti) ia made up as foUows, 

( } being inserted where a w^eight is unknown, though it ia needed to complete tbe 

aeriee at the point in question 

Irtkiifa (A taht), taka, ( ), { }. har^wofn (8 niahi\ &orowo (Ifl niaku), anamjisuru 
(3i nifthir)t nam^ui nlaku)^ { ), {25fi Jitaku), 

Now it k cleEw that Prof. Zollerb arguTnent depends, not on the character rd 
the wiea aa know it, but on its character in the earliest aaoertainahle fomu 
In giving a revised and completed list of weights in Table E^f. Zeller adtJs siicb 
words m ^ba aiiwun (3 from Mulleris lista* though they are clearly simple 
multi plicativea which do not differ from 6i?arui irimn; he also includes a number 
of ** half weights ” like $oafa {fa ^ i)* Proi ZeUor has treated these two cases as 
if they were mELtcrial of equal value for his argument, though ^ disposed toi 
omit the ” double weights ” from hia list of types, cm the gcound that they are doubles 
without any real eTcisteuce as indicated by a distinct name \ but it seems clear that 
if fur any reason such a weight came into exifiteoce, it might easily take its name 
from its arithmetical relationsliipp even if it came into eiistence at the same time aa 
die weight from which it derives its name- On the other hand it fteems far lesa 
probable that a haJhwisighborigiiiatcd at tbe ^atue time as the full weighhypcrffeji, 
the half-weight 10 the logical derivative of the full weight—and we <^u hardly suppose 
that the latter received its tminc from the former. The half-weight may, of course^ 
come to have on independent existence ; but its relation to the weight to which 
It is mtermediate is that of an afterthought ; its presence, so far from supporting 
the theoiy of the orEgiu of the series on tjiathemiitical principles, fatally vitiates the 
argument. 

Not only therefore are there, as ahowu above, gaps iu the geometrical series, 
but some of the ^ries quoted abo^ne mm^t as half-weights be eliminated from the 
conjectural origiqal aeries. 

If we turn to Prof. Zelleris Table 111 we find the following half-weights, some 
of them being Akem names inserted by Prof- Zeller, as described above i as, however, 
the Aehanti weights also exist, the argument lain this case not affected. The weights 
ate : $t*afa (6), fasofa (&i), Ah, rfewn/u (T), Ak- agiratwefa (8), Ak. d^mafa (9), 
Afc. bijijjmfa (10)^ As, (11)* Aa. dg(ta^iifu (2S) and Ak. dgoa^uru (32). 

Now there can be JirtJe doubt that, ^tiru and fa meaning a haIf^ the worIs 
compounded with them indicate weights later in origtn than those indicated by the 
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words not compounded witK sum ot fa. Yet, so far from cecognidng thS&f tie nutlior 
actuidl^ bas^ on tbe existanco of tba LaU-wnights an. argument for the ijxoliision 
of the double weights; a mom complete failure to recogni^^ the bearing ol facia 
on tbeoricfi it ia difficult to imagme^ Whati h the bearing ol t-biH upon the dafca 
set out in Table t Here thirty-six weights am enmnerated in all* of which ten are 
hjilf-weightfl - nsemo appears twice * Prof. Zeikr himacll queries fdafiu asianu and 
jlasiianu / of the remainder ia* as pointed out above* not an Ashanti weight- 
There remain therefore at most twenty-three weights^ or* including the four email 
weights which are not in the geometrical series of the taku, twei];t)'-seven weighta 4 r 
Two of theae (16^ and 60) are irreconcjlable with the aeries ; anmnju and two coore 
boloDg to an anouialoivs sedes beguming with 216 tilaku. We are left, therefore, 
with leas than twenty weights in all, and these am made by Prof. Zeller the basis 
of an urgumeiit to prove tiiat eight distinct seriest at least* were formed on arith¬ 
metical principles. Whan wa consider that two of thase eight series contain half the 
total between them, it ia clear that the theory put forward by Fcoh Zeller is a good 
example of syatamatimtiem run mad. Thewe at moat, evidence for the existenoo 
of the two longer aeries j it is clearly shaard to apeak of a series when criticism reduoea 
the numbfiT of legrtimate membeis to two^ 

At thU point it will be weB to cou^dier the bearing of the Baule series recorded 
by Delafoaae on the theory of Prof. Zeller. 1 will aaaume provisionally that PtqL 
Zeller^a method is correct and show that hie eight or nino aeries must be expanded 
to fifteen or sixteen in order to acoount for these new facts. 

The chief groups required to account for the Bade series* a list ol which, is given 
in a table at the end of this papex* are as follows. Square brackets indicate 
explanatory addenda, round brackets that the weights are unknown or non-existent. 
The Ashimti weighta are given for comparison; but it must be rememborod that the 
actual weights are not eomparable^ the Baule value berng two-thirds of the Ashanti 
value. 


Cbouf IX. 

{15) 


BaOls. 

nmrn 


Ashanti. 

30 ... 

... 


ifei-d- via 

— 

00 

i.p 

QiMI 


unmji. 

m ... 

.m* 4li4 


Efc-^a ■■■ 


GtLQvr X. 

mak’n 

... 

... —* 

fiAUtiS. 

■ ■ ■ *4* 

Ai«iA?m. 

agmtipi^ 

{33} 



fah-i 

— 

os ... 

.. 


■■f ■■■ 


132 




— 

(2643 ... 

... ... 



— 

628 ... 

.11 lai 

la a/aJrj?i [= 

= 312-(-2lB] 
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Gaatrf XL 

ff/ai-iL 

(17) ... 


*.1- 


A^haihh* 

a— 

34 ... 

PI. 



««« — 

(68) ... 

... 

p., 

«... 



Groups xn aad XIIl itppear to have as their baae^ thirteen and Joufteeu with 
a uaultiple of three j Xm ml^t therefore be regarded M a iub-group on th^ 
bafle of seveHr rather than aa a gronp on the base of twent}^-oj}Oi 

GnOTTF xn. 


niiiht. 


BAtru. 


A^akh. 

3JI 



... 

— 

7S 

... 

— 


..« flAUt. 

Jo^ #.. 

VI. 



ePe - 

:ii2 

*+* 


... 


... 

... 

... Id ndftny^ 

— 


Here may be mentioned two anomalies — 93^* three to, and 3120, tea to, which weigh 
4i and oxi. leapoetivdj (156 gcame^ 920 gramfl). 

Gmerp Xin. 




Bacu 


Ashmstl 

42 ... 


.Pi- 

... 

— 

84 ... 



... 

■ ■ ff 

168 ... 

Wiim 

... ^A^rT 

«-ie 

■!« I 

XiY forms the be;gitiDiiig of Kelter's TIa 


nfatu^ 


Baoll 


Ashawtl 

M ... 


«« bari ... 

... 

—- 

m ..« 

■ ■ A 

... Iffaiv^ 



21B ... 


..a ««. 


.^p 

432 ... 

m 

“* Sll 

•k*m 

... fOAlMlAlf, 


'*m w 

— ... 

■ ■* 

njdAJS. 


Group XV contains only ona weight, nnan«a (288), and may be induded id 

VT by ufiing a factor of tliree, or may be referred to Group Til. Group XVI LnrJiules 
on the aatoe priacrple nijiiRea, which may be plac^ id Group Ail, If the prinnipie 
of muJtiplicaitiaa by three ta recognised, we can in like maimer put at the head of 
Group TX the actually existing ten of Group V, thus niakiDg IX a sub-group 
of IV ; Group VI then ioIlowB on witha multiplier of three. But it Beotns unnecesBary 
to work out these CBaeti in detail. 

Some of these six groups are not more iniprubable than most- of Prof. Zeller's 
grenps, though the serieB begioniog with 21 is open to question on the ground that 
there ia no eeriea with 19' as a base ; bat whan we come to consider the bearing of 
the remainder on Prof, Zelltu's aigumeDtj we cannot but recognlxe that series with 
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bflijea of 37, 33, 35, 63 anti 117 are altogether beyond the haundflof probability/ 
These scries, Uoiwver, mdude fourteeii -weiglitfl ; in other ffords, nearly half the 
total are iireeooeilable with the principlB enunciated by Prof. Zeller. If none nf the 
Ashanti weights were anomalouB, he might indeed reply that the Baulc weights are 
built tip on ji different system, but taken in coniimctioii with the anomalous iVahanti 
weights, the new fscta are a eonrinring disproof of Prof. Zeller’s hypotheais. 

If we now form a series of the whole of the weighta so far knowm, we find there 
an* in all Bftv-mne places in the geometrical series; and for these we have in all 
only forty original names after dedoctlng the haif-weighta. These forty are of eonjua 
distribntfld irregularly over th® various groups, but even taking the results in bulk, 
it cannot bat throw further doubt on Prof. Zeller's views when we find that only 
two out of every three weights requirtid by the theory are actually reiiresented in 
collwtiims or otherwise vouched for. It b good prinidfacif cridunce that the material 
bjis not Iteen grouped according to its natural affinities, but forced into pigeon-hoke 
to meet the exigencies of a theory. 

There are further crittciBDOs of method to which Prof. Zollct has laid himself 
open ; he baa, for example, intasiduccd Akem weights into the Ahhanti series, when the 
former are not of the eauie denomination as the latter ; but enough has now been 
fluid to shcrtv that hifl theories are inherently improbable ; and it is imnecesaaty to 
labour errors of detail. 1 abstain therefore feom a full analysis of the Akem data, 
which present the same defkiencies sa those from Ashanti already dealt wuth. 

There is, hciu'evor, one point on which a few remarla are neceaaury. It is 
possible to regard the series from a linguistic point of view as well as from the stand¬ 
point of ifrithmetic. If wc consider the seriation of the names, as distinct from 
that of the weights, in Prof. Zeller's tablefl, we find that weights with related names 
are scattered at random In different groupa, Xot only so, bnt the aiialyais of tho 
names shows that the factor of multiplication present in the native mind is not 
two in many cases but three, it is a pamt which has not been overlooked by the 
author, but he has dismissed it with an imfieiBonul recognition of the fact that n 
geometrical progression is not the link between individual weights, and gone on to 
bufld up bis theory undeterred by ibis objeotioiL 

I have pointed out above several cases in which the moltiple of two does not 
account for the facts; au examination of the oames shows that whatever be the 
result in practice, the native view does not necessarily coincide with the European 
one; in the case of la aiakpi we Lave wiiat is apparently a multiple {by eight) 
of ifboghnditi ; hut to the native mind it baa presanled ifatll as the stmi of two 
weights, one greater than the half-weight, one smaller, which ProL Zeller’s 
metboil ranges in totiully different senes. 

Other striking instances are found in Bellom’s arithmetic. In some places 

^ Bi' tknw u rhr tAcrtor fh^y Lucluded in th« Iw impmb&tjk groape^ 
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44 18 knQ\t^ as mru nc hwfa ^36 + 88 is onm fue a^ralw^ (72 -\- 15)* 

( 64\ 

M is dfroiivt ne dt^^irnaimTii 1^64 + — J. In a more complicated case we lave 16® 

64 

Tilaku espr^aseJ as rt^iucuira mte^u n^dn^mm swru \ 5*1 X ^ ^ |. But in Pnof. Zeller^a 


tables all tbesa cases form part of normal sericW' 

Other anoTualies come out when wc consider the nilshanti namcB; is 72 a/oI'U *" 
if nanstia (64 or perha|ia jUaku) did not form one of a series with awn wo can see 
no reason lor the simiiaritv of tmiiie. Asw^ is 3 jfikx ahA must surely belong to the 
amne series, Ta with Milller ia 2S3 ntahu r nlunsa (864), 3 it/a, millcates that it 
W(ia 288 jitaku at ooe time “ yet Proi Zeller ranges the latter quite imconcemetJly 
in Ms Series Vln, wMck is itself anomalous in having G jHrWi, 216 nitiku^ as it^s 
If two as a midtiplier ifi the fmiDdntion of the whole syateniH it is inexplicable that 
we should h'Ave the names compfniDiled with three as a niultipiier; and the practice 
■of adding two unequal factors is more irrecDnoilable irtill with Prof. Zeller's theory, 
li the weights were arrived nt by calcuktioa, the next stage would surely have 
been tt' give them uanies and the Last process the mafcmg of the weights them^ 
selves. The names of a group of weighta should show relations with their 
own group only; in poiut of fact apart from cases of mtdtiplication by two, which 
are only a portion of the inultiplicatives, no such relation ia found. In the revised 
Gn^up 4T we have: domiiuifat f/i^mrna (both Akem], sutu, oaua, nstianu, p&edannct 
nfanu- 

Thero is another feature of these weights to which attention must now be directed^ 
m it beats upon the view that they can be ranged in series in their present form* 
Certain waightahave undaigona reduction—(30) ia not three wn (3ti) but nso fi*» 
{7 X 3) i-e-n 21 j in like manner has bean reduced from 18’ to I6i, for we find 

the ogiratwi^fa still has the value 9. The Banle name nzmizn beara oixl the 

above mterpnetation; we may perhaps deal with mwmami and m the sauio 

lines as equivalent to wdowwirm (14 X 2), while the latter is related to it as ghtigbondiiL 
tcj bci^ia in the Baule {i.e-, as II to 12). It maybe mited that ho is a not 

unootumoti subtractive particle in numerals. 

The«c and many other facts hi the serica of weights arc more readily explslued 
if we euppase that some other principle than that ot a geometrical progre^ou lies 
at the root of the matter * m any case it is illegitimate to take reduced weights at 
their present value as evidence of the series into which they now foil, for they came 
into existence apart from the sieries and probably before it. 

So far nothing has been said of the Baule names; but it will be convenient 
at tide point to show that an atxalysis of them does not give result^s ibacordant %rith 
those foimd for Ashanti and Akem. We Lave seen above that nzvnm is u reduced 


* Mailer, however, gives the value aj> I6i 
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weight; ngn!(ai£ii {36) id fttso recognizably a multiple of 3, and can hnidlj haw 
bwn Anything diw than 9 X 3t Th? Banle woiJ for 0 la now ogora, but 

in other Agni-Twi dialoctu we find tutruHT oittn, ohiAu, egiboHo (thfl latter clearly a 
subtmeti™ uieaning iO — 1). 

It ia of coQESo possible that both weight and name were intinrKluccd from another 
area ; but thia ia a minor point; for the esiitenco of 3 aa a multiplier is evidenced 
by such foinas as onai* flsa (334), gut flan {3b2), (inn mu (2S8). (a f*r ndn nrti (936). 

The half'Weights are ; tiudiafifa (34), ndnroaae (34), handiame (36), anuiituK (39) \ 
the only feature that here calls for lomarh Is the absence of ndara from the list 
of known weights. 

Mention has already bean made of la alakpi (8 .jtoyhowfMi), the vatno of whidi 
i«312 f 316, t.B., 4 Oflu* and. 3 tia ; but a more remarkable case ia that of (iastK (lOB), 
the douhla of ban ; Drdinarily sve meana ono-hfllf, but here tittttm means 1 ^ /fa* 
rot a half tm. As tUakpi, however, is two iiasue, it is possible that there Is some 
misinlerpretatinn or confusion ( on the other hand, tiatue may be for tuitiasue. 

One oa- two othar fonQS call for notice i there is a form nwteJw lor 12 tdahi^ 
u&ed also by Mailer, which may meait 13 6(t’ and perhaps gives a due to hU flwaniia 
(36) which appears to be itja-ae (==sfM), i.e,, 3 X 13, though it is rare to find tha smaller 
multiplicand first. The form wrs is perhaps seen in fijftifnrtnwi ernginaUy perhaps 3X13 
but now reduced to 22 ; with (fc) do may be compared the form mo, fouiuf in nauno- 

The forms titiibttn and hart {48 and 54) are clearly related ; if fctiri was the 
original weight, itm may be lEgarded as subtractive^ Christallor gives a form simpoioi 
(6 poiPu) ; gbogtxindia is similarly related to faiiufta and wu have already seen reason 
to regard 6o as a subtractive partide, 

{Jencrally speaking, therafors, we find that the Baule series shows anomalies— 
from Ptof. Zcller’a point of view—of the same order as the Ashanti and Ahem aeries. 
It also throws aomo light on the weights noted by Ptof. Zdler in the Paria eolfettiona, 
snmc of whieh he has not fully comprehenderL 


Thcee weights ikus: — 

aCoXu. 

QuLlliS (Zeller). 

(DHLafowja 

ncMrh'EJ ++a 

72 

$ ... 

12 

avi 

60 

TO ... 


flPlHI ... 


13 


ipa aaa 


2fl ..a 

J4 

lfe.. a*-* 

m 

2K .as 

— 

Ut 

3L2 

^ a.. 

52 


Prof. Zeller miggeats that ana and handMi ore atse and bende, but nsa is unmiatak- 
ably otia (48) ; iaitdia is equally clearly ba-n-dyoa^ in which &fl is a Bynonym for toitu; 
we also 6 nil the forms jnaku, where Iru appears to mean one {eAp). If we compare 
usd and mia we find the weight raised by onc-foortb ( a similar rise in the case of 

1 Tlieiv ii, buJWBver, * form iwto, which raiuioL l» ao iatscprctocl and may imjiiy 6a ~ A; 
wn should BKpnt {oflisle fcf. 6 (nn(i= 7 }. 
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dyfja would muke it nearly equivalent to ftan^w? ; the actual relation is B : 9- These 
relationia are in terms of ntaku / the Baule weights being only twio-tliirds ol the 
Ashanti weights, owing to the fact that the /ni'u containa 2 pessica instead of 3, the 
weight relation of mia to o^a ia 6 « b. 

In one case, that of u weight of 58 grama, Prof. Zeller point? out an error without 
being able to set it right; it ia stated on the label hi the Paris Museum to be uindn 
up of ffj + htriiiKi [siie] £52 -j- 12)* while another of 123 grama h stated to be 2 in -|- 2 
bofidifi; the conluaion clearly arisea from the omisaiou of fu:£in the first case« Where 
ia put down as 2 la, there h another scut of confusion; the real value 
ia 11 grama, bat Prof* ZeUer has read, ctr mkread, the label as 115 grams; the mere 
insertion of a point gives us 11*5 gTains,i a suMcicntly near approximntiorL^ 

Between the weights mentioned above and those deoltp with bj Pmh Zrfler 
arc Some clear relations whicli he lias foiled to detect: bearing in mind the roking 
of the Baule weighta by one-fourth of the number of tuku in the Ashanti weights, 
it k dear that amn (7B} k prohably equivalent to (60), ^ua (M) to or 

(M) and ta £312) to or (288). 

Up to the present 1 have done little hey dud pointiiig out certain mconsiatencics 
in the author's argument and Gertaiu fact^ inconsistent with hk deduetjons. 1 now 
prtxeed to analyse the data iin another bask and put forw'ard an hj’pQtheak, which, 
though it k not the one to which 1 propose to pin my faith, is at least as stable as that 
put Forward by Prof* Zeller. The main purpose of the pseudo-theory ia to prorido 
an illustration of how easily uuniarical data can be pressed into the sorvioe of either 
of tvro hvpothcRc^ w^hich havn in reaUty no connection whatever with each other. 

If wc look at the Ashanti series as a whole and consider the intervals between 
the succeasis'e weights, wo fiitd that there are intorvala of 1 toi'u from G up to 14 
7 tfaku: from this point to 28 oasunung that wsia originally 18^ 

we have an interval of 2 iUaku ; from 30 to G4, with a gap at 52* we ha^’c an 
interval of 4 nioku ; then fdlow weights with irregnlar mtervals^ all of which oto 
TDultipka of 8. 

It is dear that the gs}^ in the series ao regarded are relatively few, and that 
they ore far less pcrionfl in their beariiig on the probability of the theory* than are 
the gaps in the seri^ to ’which Prof. Zeller pins his faith. If the examination of the 
Baule scries givi* dmikt results, the theory of equal intervals oa the origin of 
the weighs is in a far happier position than k the geonietrical prugression theory 
put forward by Prof. Zeller, which k expanded by the Baule data to ahiuimial and 
iucredible ilimensions. 

Tlie Baule intervals axe : 1 taiu from the beginning of the series up to 12 ; 2 n/dtti, 

^ In conn^Wi with ihitf ’P-hlcb Fml« Zl^W ih^mld knv^ de^teeted by diapjc-lnidpretiDn 
of tilt weighlB.lit fiills into tm tnihnppy bJonder In' dcoWing that 104 + 12 — 120, nod adilq 
iUkrb bipr cUsadba tui (infortciuite ecillocaticfi nf wordfi undiT tbo 
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with a ftftp at 28, frnni 12 to 3fi ; 3 ii^otu up to 48 with a gap at 45; 6 from 4S 
to S+; 13 tdaht from 84 to 163; tfen come irregular mterraJs, all aiultiplca of 6, 
and finally we have longer inter^-ala running in some cages into hundreda. 

Thofl in the four eeriefl only two irregular intervals am found, and from the point of 
view of syTumetry the lesulta are far above those given by the geometrical hypofcbfiais, 
even if we do not. eappose that the ^pa were filled by weightH at preEient unknown. 

U the numbers only arc to be taken into oonaideratioii and all other elements of the 
problem to be dlaregaided, it is dear that the theory of equal intervals must win 
lie day, 1 do not, howBi.*er, euggest that the geries waa actually built up in the 
way just illustmted. It ts priwul/acte far more probable that certain primary weights 
weie first called into esistanre, perhap by the prooeRs of balancing a mass of metal 
against a given number of the seeds which are still recognired as the base of the 
four small wei^te below the taka. The iptervalB were filled up little by little by the 
creation of mtermediate weights which only gradually attained names and a definite 
status. This theory will account for the following elcmeuta in the data : (o) the 
relationship of the namefl of neighbrniring weighta ; (b) the halving and doubling of 
certain weights, the multi^ication of others by 3. fl or 10, and the addition of factoEB 
in other cases in the place of multiplication—these were not methods that played 
a great part in the Ereation of the actual weights, but served mainly as a meims of 
tyiniing actually eristiag weights ; {t) for the difference m meaning between the 
Afilianti snei Baiile tfirmsg 

(o) The relationship of the names of neighbouring weights has teen muHtnited 
above aud it is clear liiat where a named weight of 36 ntolu existed and an 
unnamed weight of 40 u/nJli*, them might easily come into existence a name meaning 
“just beyond 40" y pere in the name prresum appears to be derived from a root 
meaning " advance, go on " ; in the same way pf reduane (388) may be explained 
os the weight just beyond the henm (356), though hem the mlatiouship of numee 
is less obvious. 

(t) Multiplication and the addition of factorials have been snlBcjently illuatrated 
already i it may, however, be noted that smcu iu the terrofl d^ooMuru and (tnamj! sum 
means one-holt; as sum itseLE is the half of sw», it may well be that it wus so named 
as the half puf rawficncR The portion ol rimtari. a half of ana, which is a wciubt 
of equal iiuportauce with Him. suggests that the inforence already drawn as to its 
relation to ban may be correct; in any case hart and simfwri illustrates the theory 

put lorwoid above a.s to the tilling up of gups. 

jjf the nanics of weights were, so to speak, in the air, before they were tmally 
aneepted, it would certainly happen that, as was the case with our own local weights, 
the same nnnie would have different meaningfl in different areas j these weights 
might well, beating iu mind the normal limita of variation of African weights (often 
25 per caut.). bo confused in the minds of tiaveUers and jiethaps of merchants. 
Among Pmf. Zeller’s data we find cases where the taka variee by ua much as 50 per 
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cent- J even a lar]ge weight like the n«uanu variefl by 5 per cent. l if in spite o£ tkb the 
\i^ight was still recognised in ita own area m gieDiiioe^ it k dear tliat in a neighbouring 
area it wmiEd tend to attack iteell to an anonjrmDiifl weight nf about the same value. 
The variation in the dgoa^ for exampIeH is between 14 *3 and 16-9 * and tie Aflliaiiti 
dff&a k to tie Akem dSoa as 5€ is to 64. I use thk case simpl j as an iUustiatiou ; 
for it b open to question w^hethcr, as Akcm gm is etymologlcaily equJvuJcat to 
AsliADti dziiti, we akould not equate the Akem dgoa with Mullerk or I may 
perbapfl mention in passings ^ another possible source of discrepancies^ the desixa 
to have weights giving quantities of gold-dust exactly equal in value to the Euio|>eaa 
coins in use on the Cusat. 

Wkcther we can now determine the original weights on which alJ the others were 
based is perhapfi open to question, De JlareeB and Muliergiveus mefflfca (12), 
agirahi^t (16)^ en^tanne (24}» egguMuuA {32), e^uha (64),. heW afttn (12S)> and {2i56)» 
with perhaps a number of smiill w'eighta too imimportant to be petioftd. Our un* 
happy ignorance of the age of the apecimons in European musetims does not 
uofoitunatdy allow xis to teyst this list nor to prove that the series as set out by 
F^L Zeller is a creation of recent timea. In any coso the absence of names to 
the older series would be an almost ineiirmouatable obb-tacle in the way of utiliriog 
them as hktarical data. 

If instead of looking for older data we consider the sariea as we actually Sod 
them and select the names that appear to be primary, we get the following series 

As RANT!: sQa (12), d^rna {14)| tormpo (16), furti (36)* uiia {46)i rfyesw (EJ6)* namua 
(or ^^£^0 (64)i 9ua (72) and benna (256]. 

Baitle : diappa (3h oAe, (13), tiaoha (18), kuabo (30), tm (43), ifiri (.^1), 

asa (60)* tia (73)* otiui (T3], gtta (S4)* (96), iii&kpi (216), and £a (312), 

There ore, however, a number of deductions, probable or possible, some of which 
have already been indicated. Bctim h 4 and may contain the factor 4 (?io)^ 
Sum may be balf sw ; osta may be a deovatrve of 3 (o^a). Am and u^ut appear ta 
be derivatives of 3 and 4 ; and so on* The difficulty is, however, that linguktio 
dependence does not neciessmily mean dependence in fact; even if the one word is 
derived from the other^ it does not follow that it was derived from it os a result of 
the relation of the two weightfl ; it may have been an earlier derivative and applied 
as ft matter of convenience to the weight, not ft new word created ad hoc. The settee^ 
therefore, set oat above does not represent my idea of what the hypothetical original 
Berios inust have been. 

As regards the relation of the word to Millerk €gtm seems obvious hut, 
failing that, a case can bo made out for stia m the correlAtive* The sound-Bhift gua 
(Akem)—(Ashanti) k well known and recent; gua and sua may therefore be two 
forms of the same word. 

In connection with these weights. Prof. ZeUer mentions the mtlkal (24) and 
bartfari (9G}> with a value double that of Delafos^k jtf?ihciix The plural of m/i6ari 
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is given fl:S Ijy BuigBr, but in yiaw oI the fact that is rcoonlcd fof 96 by 

D^lafos^i it ia iiupoflaible not to fwl Boirtft doubt aa to tho correctiiii^a of Bingsr a 
^tejneiit. It seamfl amipler to Eegnrd bn^fari and ^inhofi as ajnonymoufl than to 
thfi fonrior aa a HynoDvni of cui-Oi In cithw casSj, IiowctcTi hofi la not rcl&tod 
factoriatiy to oither in any simple ratio, bat bears the same rchition to stftibm that 
^ru does to : as ban and turn are eEtch 9 grams id tineight, the relation- 

ehip is instructive, in spite of the shiMiig of the Baiile weights. between 

d^oa^uru and furn, appears to mean in the middle of Auru^ 

If awTtt and tort are eq^uivalanta, T^e may assume that the latter ia conaocted 
witli/o and ahs 4 > means one-halL It is of ooursc a mysterious featnie of the progms- 
fiion that simbari has a hali-^weight fifrJbafiJa ; it is tempting to make nTnba^i an 
isnginal ■weight and to derive Iwri from it; in Ashanti means a makeweight and 
is cleariy not applicablcT whate^ver the genfijdogieal mlation of the wnights. 

To the list given above Bicger^ makee a few addenda. Tw'o are 1 tawn > 

3 5^nan 1 dioppcf, S 1 safan-t 3 1 rniWifd, and 4 1 banyan (pL rMn^wt)* 

In terms of the taku tlierclore the sorieb ia : 

damnii r.+ i iaku, 

hanan M. I 

diappf^ *i* 3 H 

m/a% . ^ rr 

mitkal *4 ti 

Tliese do not^ howovi]!Tp make Em important additiun to the lieta already noticei 
The theory, themforep that I put lunvard os to the origin of the weights is thh : 
the weightfl originally reectgniml were few in numbeT and before the gaps were 
filled up the intermediate weighta were already m exifiteace, though they had no 
definite names and their value was doubtless far from settlecl. It b not dear 
whether the weights themselvw or ooly the nameg were arrived at by ptoceesea of 
ninltrpliostion, etc.; probably both processe^i went on* as well as the addition or 
suhtTflctIun of small aiiiotmts from actually eriating weights so ns to fill tho larger 
gaps ; in this conoection the use of nsim (inakeweight) is mstmetiw * the d^oa 
is l>l ntaku and the jj^W (— icale) stiuKla] is the tli^oa with oms unit 

eubtractod, a iMivemed makewei^tt in this case, 1 r tip to a certain pointy 
therefor*?, there is a jostufication for the theory of equal intervals.* 

Another process wna to add tractional ■weights to those alreaiiy knbwn ajid in 
this way came into existence perhupa ta fUalcpi (312 + 216)x The relation of these 
two weights reflembles that of fiormm and taki mamua, differing only by 3 jw cent. 
Other exainpl««i of the rule are ueen in n/oao {b76 + 144) (288 + 144h® 

and io^tia (288 -h 72)^ 

1 J>w N., l.> IM-m, 309 (Sa, 4L 

■ We have ako ^xghandm (66), bandia (7i)p (72); jrimi (Mh pereiJirfa (40). 

* Singularly ttUTUgli thcpt imuies *rH mpplied i* teoondAfy or eren pdiaiBiry iionDinmations 
where weregMdtheiMtslTomaiictberia^^^ ; 2«#ia,96 nJatu.ii(Mihed d^ tw? d^suru (04+32), 
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Tlie practical cansequejicje of thfsso mothods wiis to give ii3 a series 

to widoh in some degtes and by a little fomng tie tlucory of ProL Zellor can be made 
to apply. T have sbowiit boTsicveTi that the objectionii to hia view axe [lumeioasT 
and that if the numerical relations alone are regarded It ia far better and far simpler 
to adopt the theory of equal mtemJB. When, howover^ lingtUBtdo considerations 
are al^o faruugbt into play^ the balance of evidence liea decidedly in faycar of a theory 
of gradual building up as a result of purely practieal and opportunist tontiideratiana. 
The practical couvcme^u^e of daily lifu demanded that small differences of weight 
should be readily determinablep bat it woa not on any predetermined scheme that 
the negro set out to construct bJs weights. Arithmetical no less than linguistic 
coafiiderationfl lead to the rejectiou of I*rof. Zeller^a view and to the adoption of the 
alternative one here propossed. 

APPENDIX. 

In the following table I give (a) the ABhanti data \ (6) the data for weights common 
to Akem and Ashanti; (e) the Akem data ; (d) the Baule data; (e) the weight 
in gmms of the Ashanti weights ; (/) the value in terms of a lower unit; and {g) 
European values and English weighls in a few cases. 

It may be noted that the Beule weights are two-thirds of the Ashanti weights \ 
but that the pescipo and da^ria are the same lor both. The Baule iaku is worth 2 dwm 
instead of 3. The money value appeare to be the aame lor both series, as a gram ol 
gold is worthy according to Christallerj 2s* 3rf* (or 3s. fid. with gold at £4 an ouncel^ 
while Zeller states that the Paris labd pves the value of the as 156 fes-* the 
gram in Baule is worth 3s* fid. 

The words bracketed in Column 1 are from MiiUcrt those in Column 4 from 
Binger; the bmeketed weights are the Baule values. 
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For eev^tsi yean I bave been acenmulating mAterkl dealmg with the outrigger 
canoed of Indoneflia^ of which 1 now prcBent a brief and geneml acoomitf though 
I am fully iiw$ie nf the imperlection of my data. Much more remain? to done 
by obaervationa m the fields by a more exfaauative treatment of the litenitore on 
the aubiect, and by a dtudy of photographs m the Uhraries of eertom leatrted societies 
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anii musenmfl, hs ^ell as of epeciaicnB laeserved in nmnfirous muaeuniB m various Tmts 
of die worl d. I hope, however, that this essay will help towards a more systematic con¬ 
sideration of the details of constmcticin and of the problema of cultural distribution. 


Mazeeim*- 

A word of caution is necessary with regard to the available data- A photograph, 
or an illustration made from a photogiapli, ia good evidence that a certain form was 
then present in a given spot, but It is not conclusive that it is the usual or common 
form there, ns any canoe may be a chance visitor. It ia only when a photograph 
shows numerous examples of the smie type that it hecomea authoritative, or when 
different photographs agree in this Tea|iect. Of far greater value is the cxplioit 
statement of a traveller, and I have endeavoured in all cases to record such statements. 
In drawings or sketchea made by traveUers a great deal depends on the ahiU of the 
draughtsman, his keenness of eyesight, and his knowledge of the details of con- 
structioii. The unBatiafactory ohameter of illustrations holda good for models, except 
that the common type is far taoro likely to be represented. But a further source of 
error awaits one. The model may bo carelessly made and certain details may bo 
filuired over or even wrongly constructed to save trouble. On the other hand, the 
models aa a rule seem to be made by those thocoiigUy conversant with the vessels, 
and probably, in many cawfl. are made by those who actually build boats. The 
tecboical flkUl in model-making which is gharacteriadc of thi^ peopl®. ^ ^ 
pride of the artificer, however, give one confidence in accepting models as trust¬ 
worthy, even though the various parts may not be made exact as regards thair relativn 
proportions. Bearing in mind these limitationa, I havn not shrunk from accepting 
models as good evidence. In a considerable number of cases the written descriptiuns 
by travellers are far from catiafectory, aa they often do not appreciate thoeo details 
which are of interest to a specialist; frequently no description at all ia vouchaafod. 
fttiH -ffe have then to rely solely an any illustratioii that may be supplied. 

Several of the following museums ate referred to by the names of the towns 

in wiiich tbf ? m flitimted:— 

Amsterdam, KoniukUik Zoologisch Genootachap- Ethnographical Museum of 
the Nature Artis Magistra. 

British Museum, London. 

Cambridge, Museum of Azcluealogy and Ethnology, 

Edinburgh, Museum of Science and Art. 

Halifax, Bnnklleld Museum, 

yrnnuTium Museum, Forest Hill, London, S.B. 

Ltiiden. Rijla Ethnographiseb Muaeuro- 

Oxford. Piit-Bivets Museum- 

Butteidnm, Ethnologisch en Maritiom Museum. 

Salem (Maw.. U.S.A). Peabody Museum. 
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1 i^Bl nr this opporttmity d thanking Tarioua Manda and colleagues who haTB 
helpecl me with infomiarion, and would mo™ particulBrly lih® to tuention Henry 
Bolfimr. Ivor H. Evaoa. Dr. G. Friedcrid, Dr. F* H. H- GuiUemard, Lawrence W. 

Jeiddjis, Dr. II. IL Juynboll, H. Ling Roth. 

For cenvemrace «f tufereacfl 1 ahah, oa a general rule, nicntitm the aevctal 

jftlftrula and plflCBB in the foDowuig order 

^ erlHi nft«" Nicobara* Nina, Mentawd Islanda, and Engano (iatands to the 
west of Sumnt™). Sumatra: Palejnbang (in the aouth-engt of Siunatra]. Java. 
Madnra. Baweon Manda (north of Madnra). The Lesaer Sunda Islands (BaU to 
Teniraber): BaJi; Lombok; Bnmbawa; Sumba (Sandalwood Island); Savu; 
Flores ; Bolor; Lomblcn; Ombai (Allor); Timor; Hotti; Wetta (Wettw or Eetar); 
Serwatti ; Baba (Babber); Teoimber (Taiumbar) or Timor Lent (Tiniorlao) Iflknda* 
Kei (Ke) Islands. Ara Islands. The Moluccas (Banda to Halmahera): Banda; 
Bum; Amblau; Amboina (Ambon); The Dliaflaar Islands: Harnkn. aaparua 
and Kma Lant; Cnram (Saran); Ceram Lant; Garam ; MjeoI ; Obi (Otubi); 
Batjsn; Tidor; Temate; Hslmahcra (Gilolo): Weda Bay (the eouthem Gull of 
Halmohera), Ahe Selaha. TobekN and Oalela (in the north of Hahnabera). Xulla 
(Sulln) Islands. Bntong (Bntnng). Salaiar. Celebes : Jlakassar and Gown (Goa), 
Gulf of Boni (tbo sonthem GuU of Celebes), Tontoli (Toli Toli, north-west Odebai), 
Mmiihaaea (the nortU^t point of Celebes) with the towns of Eema and Menndn, 
and the of lambe. Banka. Talissc. Talaut Islands (including the large 

island of Sangir). Tulur (Tulaur or Salibabn) lalandfl. Namifla Islands. Bulu 
Archipelago. Philippines: Mindanao (Zamboanga at its south-west point), the 
Gagayan^ (Cagayan) group. Zebu (Cebu), and Manila, Borneo: Sarawak, a raj on 
the narth coast. Xorth-weat area of New Guinea: Skroe on the south and Sekar on 
the north aide of the Onin Peuinmla; Waigiu (Waigeu)ofi the 
south shore of Waigin); Sotong [a village jnrt south of the extreme north-west 
point of New Guinea). Gedvink Bay. (See Map, p- Tl.) 

Terminolcmtt. 

To avoid ambiguity I propose to adopt the following terms as here defined : 

The outfigsea is a balanning apparatos that extends transversely across the hull 
of the canoe; the transverse poles of an outrigger are oaingger-booma (or simply 
booms), their frt* extremities may be attached directly to ^e^oofj or indirectly by 
various methods; in all cases this is spoken of as the oOtieABieMf. Varions methoda of 
indirect atfflcAmwd will be sufficiently described m the cotteee of this paper. They 
(n the mam of bent ratan in the Ifoftmiient aUachytml, or of a sfieft or sticka, 
a rod, or of a variously shaped piece of wood, the ouirigger-epaf or aUockmentt-apar 


r FreqTieally suUiois spe^ of Bid float as mi “ ontrig^r." 
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(or flimply A thin spar, hfrxmng syar^ may pasa from the attachment-BpaT 

(Fi^, 2 D) or sdcloi {p. 126) to the booim 

There arts outrig^rs in which one or more of the boome may haTft one kind of 
attachment and the other or others anothor kind; those may be tinned mweii 
iOtachm^^^ Coses ore known to mcp but not in Tndonesioi where two kinds oi 
attachment are employed on the same boom i this may be called a c&mpte:^ 
aUachtneni. 

In many ontriggeis there are one or more potea connecting the booms and 
usually lashed above them, but sometimes l>eneath them. These may be termed 
l/tfi^UudiTial spare^ aa they are longftudjnal to, that is, parallel with, the length of the 
oanoe, though transveree aa regards the length of the booms tbem^lTeau They might 
tberttfore with justice be termed transveiBe spara/'* but as the l>tf>oms themaelvcs ore 
tra£tsvei75e as regard to the canoe and they ate at right-angles to the lie of the booma^ 
it seemB preferahle to adhere to my former term. Sometimes there is a apar running 
more or le^ midway between the hull and the attachments—this may be termed 
the centrid hngiiudimt apar; the silver and twjier tangiludinal spars nm respectively 
immediately on the outer and inner aspects ol the attachmenl? (Figs. 16 B, 17)- In 
Micronesia a spar may pass diagonally from the hull to the end of the outrigger 
apparatus—this 1 ternL a sia^j spar, 

Boom-prolong<Ui<m .—This somewhat cumbereoino term may be applied to a type 
of boom that appears to be confined to the East Java—Lombok area. The boom 
proper is short and thickt but a thinner spar b attached to it* the free end of which 
is either Inserted into or lashed to the float or connected with it by means ^ a rod- 
attachmentp In email models of canoea from this area the prolongation is inserted 
into the boomt but the e:xACt methcxl of the juucticm tn actual vee^b haa been 
described only m the case of the aedek, and the published Ulustrations known to me 
are net clear on this point. It may be euggoated that thu boom was made thick in 
order to strengthen the hull, but in that osm it would obviously be too heavy to form 
ail efficient outrigger ■ to remedy this the projecting portiona might bo thinned dmrQ 
(which possibly may occur) or a more slender spar of wood or bamboo might be hsed 
on to it. The s^^.k of the Bolmcse attachment (p. 6S) is thus merely one form of 
a boom-prolcngation. 

Occasionally there is a cantral outiigger-hqom which is lashed to the various 
longitudinal spars but is not connected with the float by means of a regular attach- 
mentp though it may bo tied to it by means of a Inng lashing—this may be termed a 
fahe-hoom. Occaainnallyf outside our area, more than one fabe-boom may occur, 

Thera may be aliove a boom another spar which varies greatly in length, some- 
timea l>eing as long as the boom itself , in which case it might be regarded as a ljH>om, 
thus giving rise to an accessory or doubb boom parallel to the boom proper; but 
in order to make the term applicable to all its variations, I prefer to describe it oa a 
hoam-spar. A boom-Bpar, one end of which rests on the roof of a shelter of a Mentawei 


u 
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wET-vw«elt kntibai bn^u (Kg. l)pifl figtuad hy Ecisenberg (1888. PJ. KVni, Fig, % 
Bac^I^r (PI. VIJJ^ Kg- 4) gives a diawinig of a modRi oi a wlitig canoe from Wetta 
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ne. —SBcnijjfs oir AfPD£L.i cii CAiiom% a, Mn;n i aio&o czajtoi^ 

CAvax^ XFBVJ. Pi lASSiB (Float HfFu^, 1911^ 53^ ^ 
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(Wotter) Mand 3 witli tk double oatiigger af two st]ra{ght boomg^ above which are 
equally long alfaiglit l>oom-aparB, these evidently corre^poad with thone men¬ 
tioned j but m this ease there is a (J -Moluccas attachment, the upper limbs of which 
are laahed to ha beam and boom-spar (Fig. 3). In a model canoe from Tenimber ia 



TO. 3.—XODHL OJ A SAILING Hior, Wjm TKIPOD MAST, BTRAIGHT BODliS ASiJ BOOM SPARS Ajm A 
U-MOLtlCCASf ATtACnMaTST, WSTTA (FBOM BAMB8LBB). 



Pin, 4.—MOOEL with a boom SFAM AS1> OAUtAtlEILIJr AWACliinSST^ TUmUBICR (LKmVNl^ 
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the IroideiL MuBeum ifl n thin boom-spAr BboTo each true boom ; it Hes ov^ a lotigi- 
tiidinnl ispar which rests on the two boems imd ita end ia lashed to the upper lork ol a 
HalfiiJihflran attachment (Fig. 4), Mailer (1:^12+ p. *J44] dcacrdieB a model of a eauoe 
frum SoDgir in which the two outer [fore and aft) booma and their boom-spars are 
at Ladled directly to the float, preatmiablj by a Ijishing * the ioner booma have the 
arrangemmt ahown in Fig. 2^ I>, above each of these hoonia 13 an equally long and 
slender boom-e]mr which tnim up at its ends * attacked to the end® of the boom 
and boom-apir b the long stem of a _L shaped attachment-spar, beneath which tie 
double float is fastened ; the boom-apakT^ boom* and attaciment-Bpar are strengthened 
by a bracing apar; obviously all th(^ elements are lashed together. A,t 
North Celebes {Oh* NOp 253)1 the Snlu Lilands (Guilkmardt 188^^ p. 122 ■ G.^ Xos. 4, 
115; MldlcT, Fig, 5o; Bavage Landor, 0^ pp* 2^ 13)> Zamboanga and Zebu in the 
Pbilippinea [MiilJer^ 1212^ Figan^ 56, 57)^ the npwaidly curved bootn-apar ia greatly 
reduced in length and may become howled and have carved endu. It does not support 
the Qoatf but is attacked by lashiogs to the dnuSEudly thin mid fragile outrigger- 
boDin which is thus atrenglbeued by the elasticity of the bowed boom-spat. As 
previotjBly mentioned, the ontrigger-boomfi, which usually are mote than two in 
niimber, are attacked directly lashed to the float. Muller fp. 245) describes the trans¬ 
formation of Bupenmmeraiy boom-spans into curved crescentic omameuta in the Sangir 
and Sulu Inlands ; but tb^se can no longer be termed baom-itpani^ as they are not 
uecesaarily connected with outrigger-booms. 

Outlager^^ —Id describing the Flying Praws ” of Bomeoj D. Beeckman saya : 
** To pre\^iit their nvcTsetting^ they fix two long Poles or Outlayers one across the 
Fore-part and another at the After-port of the Boat; each end being run into a large 
Eaiiiboe . . . find when it blows hoidt the People run out and in on tho Outlayers, 
aocordiiig as the QaJe la fresher ot abivtee, to keep the Boat upright (ITIS^ jy. 21). 
EvidenLlj this ia what ia referretl to by Muuday (1848* I* p. 52], quoting from 
[Rsja] J. Brooke's Journal uF Januoryp l&iO; " The enmll sailing boats [at Palette^ 
Gulf of Boni, Oelebea] had. ontriggera o! w'ood. which weighted with meOi enabled them 
to carry a sail of imormnus size/' Polkard says that the catxoea at Manila have no 
outriggers, but merely an 4^lager, or pole, kid bctobs the vessel amidships, and 
extending several feet beyond the aides” p^ 462). Lane Fox (Pitt-Rivera) 
point!^ out (1875, p. 450) the practical utility of a iingle outlajer for canoes which 
have but a shigle outrigger ; he lemia it a fiai/orm^ when a flooring has been 

laid across the booms^ He adds; "We havci in the A'^ktic Archipelago, a com 
tri\^uce which may be said to be derived partly from the double outrigger, mid 
jHirtly from tho weather pla^farm. p * » A weather platfoim had been found euScient 
to balance tho vuasal on one aide, and the next step was to kntKik ofi the ontrigger 
Ic^ [float] on the other side, thereby converting tha outrigger platform into a weather 
platform, the two platforms projectii^ one on each side of the vessel* cm the level of 
the grmwales, without tonchiug the water, . * . These double weathsr-platfortn boats 
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w€Te also found more convenient in iulumd TraterSp in the oEmab in Manila^ and 
el&ewliefe.” He ako quotes the aceounta o£ ontlavera in the Piulippinea by l>e 
Gubfis (1796) and at Manib by Dampler {l&BG). " Bdanca pole^ are referred to 
in the Cctwu* of the Ph^ippine Islands, p, 326^ Waabiogton, 1905. Tho outiBjer 
may very well be evolved frojn an outriggf^rp but aa in the Philippines and Indonesia 
generallyp the canoes have a double CJutrigger (when they have any at all), there, 
does not seeini to be any necessity for the mtennediate stage of a aingk ontrigger 



5^—MODKL OF CAJ^Oli WITH A Dia£CT TOSTIED AITAOnHEST AJtD AS DtrUiAVSH, EASGiap 

■ talaut isiiisns (austsbdamJ. 


peettdated by Pitt-Eivers for this area. In a carelessly-inadc model or ahetch an 
Otttlayar might well be mistaken for an outrigger* An tHJ/%er may therefore 
be defined bh a pole or a simple fminewark balancing appniatue^ and may be 
(Fig* 5) Of dindsle. When a platform of boards or oloaely-laid bamboos or poles is 
formed, the outlayer may be termed a Mwo^^er phtfmn^ wlddi flimikriy may be 
tinffls nr dbuUc. 

Double Casoes. 

The only instance known to me of an Indonesian dovihle canoe is that illustrated 
bv Hickson (1839, Fig. 10* p* 164): this is a small model used for ceremonial purposes 
in the Naou^ Islands to the north-east of Celebes beyond the Sdibabu Tsknds. 
This sakit canoe ia composed of two canoes close together; both have equally elon- 
gated upturned ends and are crossed by three booms^ the ends of which are pegged 
oa to tho doats. MuUer snggpsts that thia idea of a double ewoe may be due to 
Micronesian influence, and queries whether the outrigger may not ludvetsally be 
traceable to a double canoe (1913., p. 239). 

Double canoes, are einployed on the rivers of the Malabar coast, Bontb- 

-OTSt India, for conveyiug cattle an d, bulky goods across the riwra; from the account 
by Edye these appear to lie temporary smmgenients (Edye^p* 6^ PI. HI). In the 
Oxford Miuseuro are three models of double canoes ; am is from “ India,anotJier 
from Mirsaporei on the (langes, and the thinl from Ceylon^ The hnpoTtance of the 
doubk canoe in the early navigation of the Pacific ia well known. 

That double <amoea onoe occurred in Indonesia ia encferamely probable, and we 
may a^ume that the double canoes of Oceania had their origiu in Indonesia, 
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The Dtbtmbutton m Sikoi^b jlkb EtatreiiE OuTfuaoEBS. 

Wlierevf^r outriggierB occnr in Isdone&Li tJiej tan double^ witi the ejtceptiDiiB 
noted below (fiee Map, p. 71):— 

Single outriggCTa aloDfl are found in lb* AndumanB (Fig. 11, A} ftrid in th^ 
XicabaiB (Eg. 10+ B)t but there lire other canoes in these lalande which afo witlLonti 
an outrigger. Tlie Buxuutran utaiLirtg craft know^n as jdtofE ]iaa Bometiniefi only one 
outrigger p which ia liiew altermtely to windward and leeward [Folkmid^ p. 481)* 
H. von Hoaenberg (18S8. H. XVIII, Fig. 1&) figoie® a model of a watahipp 

from the Mentawai lalirnds (waBt of Snmatni) which appeam to have bat a 
single outrider on the Fftarboard side; it has two main booms which slope down to 
the float and eaoh hna an accessorj boom, which aa it slopea down from the roof of 
the cabia^ can hardly be termed a proper boom-spar ; there L& a double BoAt end 
apparently a dinBct attnchment (Ftg* 1). Folkatd states (p. 485) that on the north 
coast of Jax'a, at Madura, they have filing bouts ivith single outriggerTS on tie leeward 
Hide, while on a kind ol rack oa the windward side they sometimea place a canoe 
and evoryUiing on board that is movable* An aberrant type from the north coast 
of middle Javu kaii been noted by Homdi. Pitt.-Eicers (Lane Fox) mentions a single 
ontriggor in Bomoo, but does not give any reference (18T5, p. 420) j fsir toy cnnooa with 
a ftingle outrigger from th^ Sarawak coast am Fig. 32. There is a model Ln the 
Amsterdam Muaenm of a canoe from Sangir with a dngle outrigger (Fig. 5)^ the 
two booms of which project on the other aide of the hull to form an “ outlayer ; 
the downwardly cnrvBd ends of the booms are lashed to the float by a direct 
attachment. Jfuraeroiifl canoes with idngle oatriggers from varitrus parts of Indonesia 
are figured by Sicolas, De Bry and by Talontijn, but as the illufitTationi given by the 
old authors do not appear to be aiways aociirate, this evidence cajujot be folly relied 
on ; na nearly all the hoatfl are drawn in side-view, only oue outri^eir could be 
depicted. De Bry gives only one ilinstraticn of a double cm trigger, a eoraiwa (V, 
PLcAb which is also figured by Kicolas (H, PI. 9), who eallfl it cor^wora or c^rmlk 
of Banda, hut Nicolas flguma jPJ. 14) a small w-ur-vesseb avreolky with onOs and 
describes (p. 1&) the earcoBe of the King of Terniite as hat-ing a doable outrigger. 
We are probably Justified in ajHiniiifig ihs t the outrigger was double in all the Molaocaii 
craft in which oac was preset. 

To the west of IndonMia canoes with a single outrigger and two booms am 
found in Ceylon and parts of Southern India ; as early as 1599 Lmtscotus figured the 
type occurring at Goa and Cochin (II, Tab. XIV). They also extended to the 
Maldives. 

Canoos with double outriggers am! two booms occor on the coast of Eastern 
Africa, the Comoro Islands, ancl Korth-westem MadagBscar. In Abdagascar the 
larger euDoes appear to have but one Boat> though the booms project beyond the other 
side of the hidl to form an outlayer (Haddon, 1018, No, 29). I regret that In tlufi 
paper I omitted the record by MilUer in Madagascar of smaiD^ double-outrigger coasting 
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canoes, and of a large SokalaTa mailing boat, lakkafam^ with n amgle outriggor, the 
float of which hoa superfluoiiSt owrloaded tercninol aiilargementB that resemble the 
ends of the Hawaiian doable canoe, and, Mdller adda^ perhaps h evideDce that 
Malaya voyaged to Aladaga^ar in double cemoea 239)+ I hatre recently 

come across a book by I*. (1598) who gives a plate, on p. 6 (drawn in 1595)^ of two dug- 
outs with a double outrigger of two booms and a vertical stick attachment; the Boat 
appeora to be a long thin Jog. Thifi is the earliest record known to me of this kind 
of craft in Madagascar, and it adds to the interest to hnd that it cfccurred in St. 
Augustin Bay on the south-west port of the island. 

To the cost of Indonesia, canoes with a single oatrigg^ are the common type 
in Oceania, and hx New GuIiuBa they begin to appear in Oeelvink Bay and continue 
down the coast {p. 12^, And Haddon^ 1913}^ The double outrigger is found throughout 
Geeh^idk Bay and ceases at Cape Orville, at its eastern entrance, but within this 
area the single outrigger predouunateB ond^ like the double-outrigger type, haa three 
or four to a doM:ii hoonts. Both Idnds of canoes haw a new type of attachment 
which coiiMsta of a nail-hke wooden spike or etick which passes from above through 
the end of the boom and is driveo vertically into the float- Spikes arc usually 
selected which haw a natural thin branch projecting at right angles; this is bid 
over the boom and tied flmdy to it (Fr., U, pp. 249, 252-254). Both kiuds ol Kpikes 

with or without the hraach) appear to be used indiscmruiiiately and separately, 
at a[I events at Ansua (Guillemaid, pp. 401, 402, 404 ; G., Koa. 271, 290, 302, 439, 
442)i This may be termed a spike attachment." An inner longitudinal spar h 
frequently present (p. 127)+ 

Thk Numbele of thk OuTmooER Booms. 

South of a line which passes north of Borneo, Celebes, Tlalmahera, and Ceram 
the outriggers almost invariably have but two booms, whereas to the north and eoat 
of it they have usually four, rarely more, sometimes three and occasionalJy only 
two booms (Map, p« 71}. 

In the Andamans the (smaller conoea ore fitted with a aingle outrigger consiathig 
of three to seven booms (A- R. Brown MSi). Mouat figures fou.r (p. 315), os does 
Folkord {p+ 460}. hfan (Xll, PL VIl) gives a photograph of a amalJ " dug-mit eailed 
chd'rigvm ” (p. 116), which has three. Models in the Biitmhi Cambridge, Ediubuighp 
HaUfo^ Hornimon, and Oxford Museums have three. As the early writera did not 
meutiuu an outrigger^ Monat thought that it was a recent introduction, but Man 
(XI, p+ 272) denies thk. Mount also snppoeod that it was adopted from the Ceylonese 
croft, but the type of attaeJunent entirely negatives this wild suggestion. As we 
shall see, the stick attachment k, however, ’rary close to that of tlie Kicobarese 
canoes. 

There arc only two booms in the Nicohareae conoea. 

Judging from photograpiia (G+, No. 367) four biK>iitii may occur at Mkol and Weda 
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Bay (G-i N^o* 292, Fig. 6), but UflunHy in Weda Bay* Patani^ arnl Bali^ pj] in Halmaliera^ 
the outrigger has two hcximit with a HalnuLheriui atfcachmontp but trequfrntly there ia 
a cffntral f&li^e lK>onl^, the 6nd of which is connected only by a buihlng to the centra 



nn+ 0L-—CA30B. WIILH D0101IL£ OITTj&XD0EH,i rOtdB BOOMfl, 4irp BJLLMAtl limW AartAmi3tfeRT^ 

winA HAT, halmaszba {Photo CL, XoL W!^yr 


of the float (Friederici. 11. p. 242). Forint figures a "Molucca Coroooro” (pL 4, 
p, 82} with three booniw off Batjan (^. p, 110). imd a almilaT ¥e;3sd ut the Kanari 
LskndSp north-west of BJjsdI (pL ID, p. J72). 

There l& a model of a iELige plank boat from Gown, South CdeheSj in the Leiden 
Mdsf^um, with a double ouirigj^r, fiw booms with a direct atta4zbuient to each float; 
of these the fore and aft boomB ate inserted into the floaty while the threo uiiddle 
ones aiB lathed to the undetside of the float. It wonld not be aurprisizig if this were a 
modd of a craft cotning from the Sulu area (p. 114). Thera lu^ usually Ihiao boom^ 
at Buton* im idA od off the eouth-eaal potnt of Cdebes (Friedericit lip p. 235}^. Professor 
S, X lEckaou hos preiianted to the Garahridge Museum sereraJ small uiodda of cere- 
mPDial wkU eaaoeaXrtiin Kaaiisa lakndp north-eiiat ol Cdebee ; they have either two 
or three booma which are pegged^ on to the floater ot the outrigger tnay he ab^nt 
{189!J, Fig,p p. 31*0)* This idnud is juBt on the abOTe-mentiotied border line- In 
sphe of these excepftiotia the canoes of Celebes appear predomiuautly to have but 
two booms. 

More than two booms usnally occur in the Sangb lalande (MflUer, p, 244}. 

lu the Salu Iftland?^ email canoes may hatTs but two booms (GniUemardp l8S9j. 
p. 206 ; G., Nos. 180, 217)p but usually there are three (Fig. 7) {Wilbos, V, p. 333 i 
Burbidge^ p. 225; G.^ No. 4) or four (Guillemard, 1889, p* 192; G., Nos. 115, 14S, 



no* 7.—disoi WITH nouaLii oCTonaiKn, THaas looMap a 3U> nminr ]*ju5Hxn attachmst, 

sunir G.^ Na 4K 


> I do not ni the vi Tiding aigiiMcaivt; tLcy are protabl^ m erdy a Lt&liQur-^hfBTmg 
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IdOf 192 p 211 I model of a ** piraticul prahu^” diipang^ Edinburgh Mtusetjjii)^ In 
tlic3c canoes the fore and aft booms me always strsighti whereas the central booms 
are downwiirdly cnrvftj at their ends (Fig^ 7), Pritchett (p* 183) illustrates a 
** Pirate orait ofl aorth point o{ Bomeu ” with a double outrigger comisting of three 
downwardly curved booms (Fig. S) ; it was probably a Sulm veaseJp 



>10. a,—PIRATR CaAIT OFF JIOEEH rOEUT OF BURWEa 
(AJTXB PBlTCHSITp {Ip l^}. 


Id the Fhilippmes three booms may occur at Manila and on Lake Lanao in 
Mindanao (Vojruchj ppn 378^ 383)^ 

In numefouB pictures of the East Indian seas given by old Dutch voyageja there 
are depicted large sailing war^vesaela with massive outriggers possessing aev^) 
(usually three) on or nnder which are fastened a wiabb number of longi¬ 

tudinal plants {IpC,, parallel to the hull) which are used as seats by the pi]iddlcrs, 
I ahall refer latei- to those craft and to the ancient Indo-Javanese Tieaaels which had 
at least three booma to their outriggerSp Wonle figures (PI 112, Fig. 7) a donble 
outrigger ** Boot von den MolukkeUf^ btit gives no further particulaia i it has three 
booms and what may be a Moluecan attachment, a board la lathed to the underside 
of the booms midwny between the hull and each float, on which three men dt and 
^ pjulflle. 

Throughout PolynesiA, with bnt few ^ceptions, the canoes have two outrigger* 
booQis. Two atruight booma arc fnrnid in the Pelew, Marianne, and typically in 
the Caroline Groups , characteristic of the Marshall Group are two straight booms^ 
the cad of each of which is supported by a atraigbt stick whiEh is inserted into’tha 
Boat and apiarently also into the boom, on each side of the booms are three curved 
vou T* 


0 
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bfHims, the eodja of wtuch are lashed to the float (Model, Salem Museum ; Alesende;, 
pL Mu pp, 805, 806), a vaidaut from Nonati, Gilbert: Islancb, is ehown in Fig. 29 
flee lUflo p, iMu Equally chamcterifftic ia the preaeuce of three (or foiu} out-rigger- 
fnaniR b Melanesia, hut in Now Gmnea there is cousidemble diveimty. In all of 
thcswt areas there ia a Bingle oatriggcFp with the esceptious noted on pp. 79, L22 ; b 
those cases where the outrigger ia double there are but two booms. 

The only instances known to me in Indouesia of but one outriggpr-boom are those 
associated with a single outrigger b a toy bout from Borneo (Fig* 32), and m the 
caae recorded by Hnrnell fiom Korth Java (1919, Fig* 1)^ and the model from. Manila 
[p. 114, Kgs. 39, 31) b which the outrigger ih ilouble. 

Professor J* Stanley Gardiner hits given to the Cambridge Mufleum a toy canoe, 
abbuodif from the Maldive TsIandH- It hua a single outrigger and nidy one booiTi, the 
end of which is morticed into the float. He infctinfl me that bo}^^ frequently uae 
canoes with onOr two, or three booms. The uienA eanoea have no outrigger, but the 
old people say that outrigger canoes were formerly used extensively \ one man 
called them rafts-'" 

There ie a mode! lu the Peabody Museum, Salem, Maas., of a canoe from Ruk, 
CartHbe Group+ wilh a long single boom on one side only which is strengthened by 
two horiiPontal convergent sticks From the lore and aft quarters of the bull ; there im? 
two central parallel short ridges on the canoe^lia^wd float, the boom rests in a notch 
in the inner one and is iuseited into a hole in the outer one. MoJIcr (1917, T, Fig, 
395* p. 199) gives an illustration nf a toy aailmg canoe, f^taT^g^ from Tap in the Hamo 
group ; it is something similar to the preceding one, but there ia an ohaoure iudirfict 
attachment. The play-boat flguted by Kiumer {1906^ p. 291) from the Gilbert 
Islanda appears to be very nhnilor,. 


Tina Attachment of th^ Booaia to the Hull. 

In the majority of oases the booms rest ou the gunwales, especially w^heu the 
hull conaiifts sololy of a dug<uit. In tbe Andanisns. however, the F>ooms pass through 
holes in both flidefl uf the dug-out (Fig^ II, A, Dh 

It not inirequantly happens that a length of saplbg or bamboo is bslied to 
the upper liorder of the dug-out and the booms rest tm thb gunwale ^par, as it may be 
toruied. The (ibject of this spar is obviously to protect the edges of the hull; it i& 
widely difitrjbtited b Oceania. 

In the Nicobars, according to A R. Brown MS., the booms rest on the gmivi^les 
and a gmiwule spar ia fit&tettEd over them along the length nf the canoe (Fig. 10, B)j 
but Svobeda [Ylu PI. 1) fignreti the iirdbary arrangeoient. 

Sometimea the boomfl lodge in notches b the gunwale, or the gunwale nmy bo 
locally raised ut the spots which support the bcx>niB i the upper edgefr of these 
proto benmeea ijiny be notched. 
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Thk Float. 

The flont usually con^ta of a single log ol wood or piece of bamboo. Wliea 
not otherwise stated it may be a^umed that the Qo«t is aingle, but ocoasionaUy two 
or more bamboue (or pieces of wood) are employed, ia which case it may be termed u 
hrdUe^ or mulUfle fioai. 

The float, when made of bamboo, has iia onda cut square, but when of 

wood it is usually trimmed: the fore cad only or both eoda may be pointed, or the 
fore end and occaaiotially both ends may have an upward curve. 


The AiTACHMByTs between the Boohs ani» the Float anb runmt 

DlSTEIBtmOK.i 

There are various methods in the attachment between the booms and the float. 
The main groups ato :—' 

A.—ZhVatf, 

1. /nser/af.—The ends of both booms are inserted into the float. This appears 
to be very tare, if it aetnally does occur in practice, in Indonesia. According to 
Folkard's drawing (p, 480) the Sumatran jeifore and halleUang have booms with 
downwanliy curved ends which appear to be inserted into the floats; unfortunately 
the drawings in his book are on too small a acak for the detaik of attachment to 
be roliable. The toy boots of Sarawak (Fig. 33) have this method. The Balinese 
attacluiient {p. roally b^Iongn Imre. 

3. lashed .—^The ends of all the booms are lashed to the float (Figs. 1, 2, 6. 7). 
This type ia widely spread throughout rndnneaia. It has been noted at Mentawei 
(Rosenberg, Pi. XVni, Fig. 9); Engano (model, Leiden); Palembang in Sumatra 
model, Amsterdam); ntaduia (model. Amsterdam; model, Leiden, in thie case 
each float consiata of two bamboos between which is a small peg which projects on 
the under and upper surfaces of the boom, evidently to render the lashing more 
Becure); Java (L., I, p. 3u6); Bali (Fr., U, p. 335, Big. 1, on a dyuhtn canoe); 
Sumbu or Sandalwood Maud (model, Amatcrdam); LomWen, between Flores and 
Timor (model, l^Iden)} Baba, weat of Tcnimber (PflOget, p, 145, no description); 
freshwater creek of Totoat, Kei Islands (langea, p. 52, poor figure, no description ); 
Lintsehotus illustrates a sailing vessel apparently of this type with the inacription 
"Kavium quibuH Bantani utunler*' (Tertia para, DCI, XXltXA), but the booms 
may have been inserted into the Boat; Lake WakoUo or Waknholo, Bimi (Forbes, 
PL p. 4<>5, no description; K. Martin, 1894, p, 329, PI. XLV. with three slightly 
cumid booms}) Batjan (G., No. 336); Temate (L.. U. Pb. 14. 15; Knkenthal, 
PI. 7, Fig. 13, obscure, no description): Lake Gulek in North Halmahera (EDkenthal’ 
p, 172); Makassar (Vslentijn, No. 23, p. 136); Gewa in South Celebes (model* 
Leiden): Pabppo and Libtikang in the Gnlf of Btmi, Celebes (P. and F, Sarasin* 

1 Map, p. 7L The distrfbation ootside gf Indgiiuqia is given later, p. 124. 

O 2 
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1^]6,1, Fig. 63 ; U, Kge. 62,63 ) ; Ubsu 00 the MalUi Rivw' and Labe Matanna, at the 
Qorth-^aBt end nf the Gnlf of Boni and Paltippo (Grabauer, Figs. 16, S8, 39, 108} ; 
Kcnia, North Oelebea {G., No, 63) ^ Sonpr (model, Anisterdam, Ringle outrigger 
■with two booms and an ontlayer, Fi(f. 5)} Talaut Islands ( Geisterhahn or aaii/ 
canoe, Dreadnn, Meyer and Ehdxter, ¥\. 1, Fg. 10) ■, Sulu Islands (Wilkes, Vd. V., 
p. 333 ; Burbidge, p. 226 : Savage Landor, U, pp. 2, 12 ; Moller, p. 244, Fig. 66 ; 
GmUemaid, 1889, pp. 192, 206 ; G., Now. 4, 142, 180, 211, 217) ; Cagayanes Gronp 
(Savage Landor. 1, p. 228) ; Manila and diatrict of Lake Lanao, Mindanao (Vojmeh, 
pp. 378. 383) ; Paeig River, Manila (p. lU, Fig, 30] ; Zamboanga and Zebu (Moller, 
p. 244, Pig. 67) ; the Pirate craft off north point of Borneo " (Fig. 8) (Ptitchett, 
p. 183) appears to belong here. 

In a large canoe at Amboina figured by Valcntijn (No. XXX, p. 124) the boome 
seem to be lashed directly to the ffoat. they have a aigrag appearance and support 
plAnWs for paddlnrHp but thfl lUustTflitiOT is not conTiDcbi^^ 

3 , Mixed Dired Mtochimni.—A. model of a fiabiug boat, sampan , from Pananitnil. 
Madura, Strait, in the Rotterdam Museum, baa two booms, one of which is stesight 
and tied to the float, while the other w downwardly curved and Inaortcd into the float, 
Ptacticallv the same arrangEinent is shown in a model from “ Java " in the Am* 
Bteniam Museum (Fig. 9). In the Leiden Museum are tvro models from Madura, in 
which the fore boom is straight with ita ends lashed to the floats, while the aft boom 
b abort and stnugbt and has inaarted into each end a straight spar with a downwardly 
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clitved end which b inflerted into the flewit; Lhfse booms are probably inteadi^ to 
represent a aeJcjt (p. fl9)i and if so this is an example of a direcl and Balinese 

oUOichtmTdn I think in all IhcM eaaeit it in the foie boom which is laahed to and the 
aft boom which ig Inetited into the float. 

A model of a large plank bciat in the Leiden Museum from Gowa, South Celebea^ 
baa fivfl booms of which the fore and aft booins ore inserted into the floaty while the 
three middle onea are lafihed to the underside of the float (pp. 60, 106, 113, 114). 

(fl) Jii'dcAnwni imerted into the fhai. 

Stick AttarM^tU ,—AttachmentH which consist of one* twoj ^ more sticks, one 
end of each atiok is lashed to the boom while the other b inserted into the floats 
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The Rticika nmy be in whieh case there nmy be only a iftir-kt or there 

may be two or more sticlis, either on one or on both sidee of the boom i the ^icks 
may be irregularly La obUque parallel pairs or a pair of oblique sticks may 

converge over the boom ] a pair of sticks may cfoes under the boom^ undercroseedj 
in which case the boom typically icfits on the croeslngi or the orosaing may take place 
owT the boomp 

In the Outrigger canoe, diie^ of the Nicobars the attachment conaistfl typically 
of a double set of three sticks^ which are inserted into theiloat^ kefUahOj and 

lashed to the boom, deia due^ ip such a way that two etieks generally cross each 
other below the booin, while the third may be vertical or oblique, and may be fore 
or aft of the boom (Fig. 10, C, D); occasionally a pair of atieks converge over the 
boom, the third being more oblique (Fig. 10, F). The two eete of three sticks diverge 
from the median line of the float (Fig. 10, A), Sometimes there is also a central 
pair of undercrosaed stickst which is inserted vertically between these two, as tn 
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no, 10 ,—STICK ATTACtlSCT^a, STCOBABSi A-D (A* H. HKQWX MB,] C, hJtFBESEKTS TUK JtftRAwr nfc- 
MEPIT OF TH* STICKS ; IF A. OFCV TWO OV TliE SIX ^CES ABE SHOWK ; JJ^ £, MODELS (OXFOEO) J 

r, adnEL (nDiFfiiTHCa). 

modela in the Oxford Museum (Fig. 10, E). In a model in the Edinburgh Museum 
one sot coQsmto of two sticks which are a]moat parallel and converge slightly over 
the boom and a third oblique stick (Fig. 10, F)h 

The native names are taken from Svobodat who does aofc describe the arrange¬ 
ment of the stdeka, nor are his figiuea at all dear {TI, PI. 1, Figa, 11 ^ 17) ■ be alaq gives 
an illustration (V^ p. 193) of a toy canoe in which both Imoms pass through the 
hull and rest on tie float and are tied to an adjacent nhort jMsg which is inserted 
into the float. A good illustration of a model of a Bailing canoe, w"hieh shows the 
details of the stJefc*, is given by Hap (XI., Pi XXTV)^ later (XV, pp. 449) be 
alludes to Nicobarese canoes without aaymg anything about outriggers. Klosa (pp* 
63, 79) gives short sccounfa of the canoes, Ap, and two exx^knt plates (pp. 80, 164) \ 
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FIQ, U.-^m€K AWAOIUCSSrt^ 9 ± A, B, OUAlf AiaP4MA:K, €. tTITLE ANPAUlf (A* », 

Haow?r MS.); model (ciyaBlaDOE); s, kodiil fBEiTMH musetth). 


In the Little Andaman (A. B. Eii>wn MB.) tliarc are tlirce verticaJ sticks, two on one 
side oi the boom and one'no the other. There hi however, mm& variation in the 
arrangement in ihe vanonB models, ev'en in the attHchmente of the several bocjtns 
in the same model; for example, in the Halifax MiiBenm. a model of a Largo ranoe, 
roJU>, has throe booms—the attachment of two h tjpicalt while in the third the boom 
passes between a pmr of erossed uticks and the vertica] stick, but this ia probably 
due to careless workroanaliip. There ia frequently in addition a couple of kahiDgs 
E) nr a single one, of mtan froEn the boom to the fliaat to render the 
attachment more secure. A gcNxl photograph of an outrigger canoe^ chd-riffma^ and 
of the larger kiud withoui ou^ggem, gi Igangn, is given by Man {XU, p. 116 , PL YU}- 


the latter shows the attackineiits very wgU| aa does the plate, 345, 
^itfArpp. tnst,, Vip 1877, cf* p. 309, 

The Andamanese attachment consists most frequently of oue eet of two under- 
erased HticIcB and one vertical stick, which may be on eitber aide of the boom 
(Fifrll,B). This arrangement occaj:i in one attachment in a model in finmKinAmi 
Museum, while in the other two attachments two etickn cross over bus 
third vertical stick ia present fFig. IT, D), In a model in the Horaiman 
the three boorna each have an afctaehmeat of only two sticks which converge ovo 
boom. Models in the Hritish Museanir Oxford, and Edinburgh MuscumSp have throe 
booms wHh a single pair of oblique sticks which cross under the boom (Fig, IL B), 
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WLlk thoae exceptjanflp n stick Attachment of this kind hH3 not been recorded 
for Indcmeak^ thougL aa we ahail see (p. 125], it is very tomuioti in Oceania. 

Eoif Alfuchmcnt^ —TTik attach merits which consists of n mori! nir fcaa i^rtical rod 
or stick inserted int-o the tioat at he lower end, has not hitherto been recorded froin 
Indonesia as an attachment for all of the booms of a canoe. Tlmt it may havn 
nccinred there ia po^ible, aa it La found in some mixed typea (pp. 92, 9G). To avoid 
confusion with the above-mentioned stick attachment this may convaniflutJy be 
termed a *Vrod attachment.” 

Spike Afiachmeif^ fpp. T9, 137)* Y-shupeti Stiei fpn 127)* 

Bikini Alktthnieni .—Homoll has recently described a form of attachment to 
which the term board may lie applied (I919| No. 65). It consists of a short, 
broad and relatively thin piece of wood ; its lower end is inserted into the float 
while the boom passes through ita upper end ; in these two respects it fesemblesthe 
mom atick-like attachment of the East African canoes (pp* 79^ 12b ; Hoddon, 19 IS, 
No* 29). This attachment has been recorded only from the north coast of Middle 
Java, where it is associated with a single outrigg?er and a single boom. It scema to 
be related* however, tn an attachment figured by Nicolas (1601, 11, Pk ti, 17) 
iin tradiiig- anJ war-vesaels at Ternatc (p. 110] and by Do Ery (1601, Pis, Xll, 
XVI) on similar craft from the MoIucolb. At that tltije the larger boats of the 
Moluccas had a double uutrigget of three stout straight booms# each of which was 
supported in a deep notch in a short bourd which was apparently itiserte<l into th* 
float (Fig- 13 B). 1 propose tu refer to this type as a Y A)mfd Vklentiju 




no. \±— " CURAlXHti A,*" TJin POUBUB OtTIKI&UER HAS A fXi>AT OF TWO PI^AXSS ; 

a, TEEK MAJlKOLLA UF THE RlJicI OF TSELSATE^*’ WITEI A T-UOAUP AITACIEUSNT; ABOVE 

TEUS IS A MAnirHA WAS sinp (na sav ; AlV» 3ricoi.As, 1601, pL % p. Ilfc.) 
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(p. 363) fihowH boards al^ t-o the Qontii on Maliii^caii veflaelB. A thick 
loDgitudinal i»par or board ran arroaa thn ood^ »f the booim^ prcsumablj to k^p 
them m placOf thk waa froquontlj utilisKd aa n eeat for paddlora- In ono wa€€nra 
there was apparently a straij^t Halmoheran attachment near each end of 
the longitudinal spar. Generally one or two pknkB are fastened transversely to 
the booms upon which naen dt to paddle. In an illustmtion entitled “BeCora-oora 
ran Trtaway ” (Pig* 13) there are sis ontriggief boon^ whirb arc supported by as 


no. 13.—**DS oo&AHXraA tasi TiTAWir[rALEKTUN* Ko. icm, p, ISi). 

many short, thick, equaled bars of wood which appear to be inserted into 
a plank on which eight men sit to paddle replaces the longitudinal spar, there mi.- luiii 
other aimilar planks on the lowermasr. ol which are abo paddlers. 

B<jtUmse AUnrhmtfii. —We may adopt Homell'B term lor the type of attachment 
which consists of a straight or slightly curved spar one end of which h apliccd, pegged 
and lashed to each end of both of the short sfcraigtit booms, the other being inserted 
into the 8i>at and teinforceti by liishiog (1919, No. 55). Thb type was first described 
and figuret! by Priederici 235i Fig. 2) {Mg. 14 A), who givea the Bali names for 


TIQ> 14 .— H-OJSESK ASTACSaiaKT 5 flAlA (iTfiLEDILHia, U, fig. 2} j ^ MODEL FUOM 

msivWAvm, e. java (EDumciioir), 
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booTDt fifaywjMwij “ mtcirmediate piece^*' and float, kater^ Ilomefl givutt a good 
pliotogrftpii (1919, PL G*j A) of a LomI>ok £aiioe, imd figures deUila of tli« sedek fcotn 
Bolel«tigi Bali, There Is a model of a aailliig boat, duhoJigt from Baajtiwangit Java^ 
on the Bali Strslt^ In the Bdiutm^h Musemn with this attachment (Fig, 14 B), 
Homd] euggestu that thifl is a devdce for ostendUag the boom downwards so as 
to eaTe the ueceflaity for searching for a naturallj-beot piece of wood with which to 
coDStrnci an outrigger-boom of the r&quiied form. As 1 have stated (p. 73 h the 
tedek may be raganlod aa one form of the boom-prolongation*’^ If the sedek wore 
a form of Halmaheran attaehment one would expoot; it to be only lashed to tho floaty 
wher^is it is mserted into it* as it appropriately would be if it ware derived from a 
direct inserted attachment; the upper end m virtually an integral part of the boom 
and not a spar lashed on to it- As the sedek is an added piece, this form of attachment 
is strictly speaking “ indirect,^* but if it be regarded mej^ly as a prolongation ol the 
boom it should be described ae a ** direet inserted attachment.'' 


(6) Attnehnw^ tied io the Float. 

iloltACt^n .—The typical Mol ocean attachment is formed by a Lf^sheped piece of 
fatjuit the horns of which are lashed to one side of the free end of each of the booms, 
and the base is laehed to the float (Fi^- 3, 15). 



no. I5-— MOLUOCAJS ATTACnMKSna : A, &ATJAK ; 0, A3raof?rA ; c, BAmA {A, C, FBOM 
niOTOOitAriis, o*^ 334, l&J; b, atteb fiiixle>£bici, n, flg. lay 


It has been noted from models at WetU (Riedel, Pk. XLl, Fig. 13; XUIi, 
Fig. 8, Bacssler* p. 78, PI. VII, Fig- 4); Batu mera m the flouth-eaat ifllands of the 
Kei Group (model, Amsterdam); Buru (Riedel, from model, PL 1; Fr., here and 
there/^ HI, p. Ifll); Amboinft (K. Martin, 1394, p. 232; Fr., U, Fig. 7a* p. 337: 
model* Leiden, oo alt aide of all the booms); Uliaseers (Fr., Ill, p. 161); Ceram 
(Fr., ITL p. 161, " with the oj^oeption dt a few places on the north coast " ; South 
Ceram, K. Martin, 1394, p. 232, Pis. XII, XXVlil, Fig. 15); Ombi^ north of C'Cram 
(Fr., n, p, 239); Batjan (Fr., H, p. 339, “ predominates ; G-, Nos. 328, 331, 334, 
336): Tcmatc (KuhenthaLPl. 5, Fig. B \ Fr.,n, Fig. ll^p, 240,“grcatlylpredonnnatea’*: 
G,j No, 327); northern Halm ah era (“ ix^c^asionafly " at Akc-Selaka, Tobelo and 
Galela, Pr., IT, pp. 240, 242, Figs. 11,27a; m, p. 161); Baton (Fr., 11^ Fig. 3, uaually 
with tliree booms and three bamboos to form the fioat^ p. 235). 

Other varieties of this tjrpe are the O-shaped attachment w'hich preilominatos 
at Amboinft (Fr., 11, p. 237; Ffliiger, p, 131 ; modeb, Leiden), and the 6-^p^ 
attachment which is the common lonn at Banda (Fr., U, p. 237 ; No- 101), 
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The Moluccin HttnchmentB of boata between deJaiig and Batjan £gnreil by 
Foireet (pL 4, p, 82, pi. 5, p. 86) are not very clear: tiie fiormer is a ** Molncea Goio- 
€OTO*^ and lia« three booms, a tripod niftHt and a lyre tanjtfng Bail. 

Hatinafienm- —This attadanent oonaiirta of a variotialy shaped spar which ia 
lashed above to a boom and below to the float (Figs. 4, 6, 16, 17). 

In order to prevent confusion with the “ stick " attachment, which ia ingerttd 
into the Boat, I pcopoee to refer to this eletoent oa a “ spar," even when it in a simple 
rod or stick. THs is the “ oblique " or “ elbow-etanchion type " of HornclL The 
tami “ HBlnjBhcira-Yerbmdung," like that of “ MoItthken-VorbinduBg,” was 
intrcsluoed by rViedfirici (II, p. 230). 

The simplest condition coBasts of a strai^t spar which may be vertical, aa in a 
Batjan canoe (Pig. 16 F ; G., 336) and in a sailing vessel, 6cro, at the Tenimber lalnnda 
(Biedel, PI. XXVll, Pig. 9, I aseuuiB that the spar is tied to and not inserted into 



no. le.—nALH^ERAS ATTAnnmSTSJ A. BUTON; S, O, ASKS BKnUtA. Aim J), WSPA BAY, 
ii AUiAnSRA (fiKiEi>KHici n, pp. 236 ff., figs. 4, ££, 17,27) ; a, mddei. iBOii tauitt (amsteb. 
Pam) ; r, SAYCiiAir (fhoid a,.. 330). 

the flout in this caw) ; or oblique, as ip a canoe on the Bay of Bara, north coast O'f 
Bara (K. Martin, 1903, FI. XIV) and Banda (6,, 340). The attachment of the central 
booms of the Sangir canoe (Fig. 2, D) may be a variant. 

The spar may be forked and practically hnrisuntal (model from Tenimber, Leiden), 
p. 76 and Fig. 4 ; nsuolly it is more or less vertical, Batjan (G., Noe. 328, 351), 
Misul (G., No. 267) or oblique, North Ceram (K. hiartin, 1SB4, F). XXVTII, Fig. 16). 



.nD, 17.^^—dAHCHk Wmi DOUHLE IfAUtAHKaAB AJTjIJG'H HEt-t'p Aw n ATT mm ^ u jljni- aK 

tHJXm eOPAIfc# (FfiOlf 331 J, 































A* C. «/ Indonesian Caww?, B1 

Most frequ^ptlf the &|j£Ln3 are angled^ elbowed, or bent in various wayfl (Fig. ifi). 
It tie main ^lu of a forked, spar were cnt off immediately above the fork an angled 
jrpar would result. The stem may be straight and the upper part bowed (Fig. G) j 
the spar may have a slight sigmoid flexure* which may be so slight aa to be almost 
straight. OoeasioDally the spar is sharply bentn with the end* pointing downwaida, 
as in a Buton oanoe (Ft-* II^ FLg. 4), or with the ends pointing upwards as 

in A model from Tat ant iu the ^Vnisterdam Museum (Figti. I B A and E) . 

Theae vEirlutioDS, 80 far as my daEa go, do not appear to be significant as regarda 
form or diatribution, since nearly every variety occurs on the coasts of or on the 
[alands iunnediately adjacent to Celebes^ and elsewhere several varieties are foutid 
in the same spot; aometimas two varieties may bo foond on a single canoe. 

It occms at Lombok common,” HomelJt p. 99); Timor (photo,); 1 Baba 
(Pflliger, p. 147): Tcnimber (Riedel, model, PI- XXVTT, Fig. 9; modsL Leiden) ; 
Dobbo^ Am Islands fO- Warburg phnto. in Krieger^ PI. 29); Bum (K. Martin, 1894, 
PL XLVL 1903;, PL XIV; Homell, p. 99); Banda and Ambon ('‘occaaionally/* Fr., 
El, p. 239) ; Ceram, north coaat (K. Martiiip 1894, p* 2S3| PL XXVUl, Fig. 16 ; 
Fr., 11, p. 239 ; Homell, p^ 99) ; Misol (G., Xo. 267) J Ombi (Obi) (Fr., 11 . p. 239, 
" common type ” ; HomeUp p. 99); Batjan {** a few/* Ft.^ p. 239 ; G.* Nos, 328, 
.331, 336) ; Tidor (K. Martin. 1894^ p. 233) ; Teraate (model, Leiden) ; Halmahera : 
Weda Bay (Fr., II, p. 342, Fig. 27), .:ike Selaka (Fr., pp, 340, 24.3, Figs. 17^ 32, 23), 
Patani and Bull (two booni9i often with a oentFsl fabe-boom, Fr,p p. 242), Tobelo 
and Galela greatly predominates,” Fr., pp. 240, 342); Xnllaj or Sub (K. Martin, 
1894, p. 233 : Fr., Ill* p- 161 ; llomell* p. 99); Eutou (Fr., pp. 235, 239* Fig. 4); 
Celebes: JlakaHsar (E. Martin, 1894, p. 233); Gowa (modeL Leiden); Konaw^a 
Bivor, South-east (Jelebce (Sarasin, 1, P- 376* photo, but no description) ; Malili 
River, nt the north-eoid corner of the head of the Gulf of Boni (Ombauer, Figs. 8, 10) ; 
Gulf of Oorontalo or Tomini : Pogoyama (G., No. 242), Todjo, Gulf of Tomini (Adriani 
and Krcyt, No. 9* Cliap. 5) S Minahasaa (Dumont d'Urville L’Astrnlabe, Atlas, 
PJPv 192, 3tl4). Keina (G-, No. 232), Linib4 Bland (GuillamanL PL p. 325] ; Menado 
(HnmelL PL G, B, and Fig. 3; models, Leiden); Tontoii (ToU-Toli), North-west 
Celebes (Pfliigaf, p. 85)* 

Although they am nomiiially beyond the scope of this paper, the outrigger 
CaaocB of North-west. New Guinea must be alluded to as they differ from those of 
other parts of New Guinea and undoubtedly arc of direct Indonesian origin, ami can 
be perfectly matched by a type from Weda Bay in llalniahera (Fig. 6). ^ far 

as I can gather* but one typo of outrigger extends from Skroe to Waigiu and possibly 
to Mauukw'uri (Dorei) at the westerly opening of Gecivmt Bay* where and further 
east it is replaced hy other utt^ehments. 

At Skroe (a p^jrt. founded by the Dutch in 1899 on the north shore nf Telok 
Kajnpauer, Le., on the south side of Onin Peuinsula)* judging from Pfliiger'a small 
and iadistind: photograph fp, 171), the double outrigger has four bocuns, the two fore 
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atiij the two aft of which are tiaarar together than are the two central ones ; there 
is a Halmaheian att^achment of the W^aigio typo. Apijarontlj, according to Pflu| 5 er^s 
photogT^phd {pp- 17J:, 175) a similar type occroa afc Sekar (Segoar) on the south shore 
of Teiok Berow tBcroix) or SlcClure Inlets oo the nortb side of Onin Peninffiila j 
Kjeiger says they have very high boats with outriggers (p. 385)* Dr. GuiUemoid^s 
photographs (G,, Noa. 305, 42T, and 1880, p. 373) of canoes id Chabrt^I Bay^ Waigiu 
[Waiginh shows the same type of canoe as that recorded by Friederini (II, p. 248, 
Figs. 29» 30; Horuelh p. 99) at 8aonek^ jin Jalet near t he souLh coast of Waigiu and 
among the Sorong (Soron) people on the blAnd of Ebm, who removed there in IMb 
from Sorong, ftTillags near Cape Spencer, or Kaap Koi, on the mainland of New Oninea 
(Fr., 11, p, 348, Fig. 28; Hnmell, p. 99}. The dug-out cet plank-bnilt enuoes have 
double outriggers. In the interior of the hull arc tranBverse struts and lateral 
longitudinal qiam as at Maniikwari and Japen (Johi) in Geelvink Bay to the east and 
at Halmahera to the west. The sides of the larger canoes are heightened by soper- 
impoaed waoh'strakesi and not by gabbagabba oa in further eaefc. The foitr bocoifi of 
the outrigger stretch across the wash-strakes, to which they are laahed by means of 
ledgea (“ Leisten " or but in snmil canoes they rest directly on the edges 

of the dog-out. The two fioats may be shorter than the hull, or, as in Sorong. like 
aledge-nmncis, and, as in Tahiti, tud far forward, the last attachment spar being 
near its aft end. There is a Halmaberao attacbmeiit of a long fairly straight spar 
with a bent end, sometimes it U an elbowed epsr ; an inner longituditia] apar paa^a 
over tho four booms and underneath the angle of the spars. Fmederici hgwres an 
nttacbment at Saonek with an additional miter locgitudinal sp&r, the float in this 
instance is composed of two bamboos instead o! the usual single one. The larger 
craft have a platform with side rails and an aUp roof. Oil the boonae. on both sidee 
of tie canoe, there are usually forked supports for geoTi which have a crescentLc cir 
other form ; on one side bes the unshipped triangle-mast and on the other the roUed-iip 
sail (Ft., IT, p* 248). 


C.—Tfiroci riffncAmenhr. 

in the foregoing accounts the attochmeDts are rimlLar on all the booms of a 
canoe. 1 now proceed to give e:£amples of 

The mixtd JirM aiUicbmmt and mtreff dired and Balin&se: aUachm^t have dready 
been described fp. 84). 

ifixdf -DiVeof and Sod J^few:Anw?if.“Priehett {p. 175) gives a drawing (Fig* 18) 
of a sailing esnoe^ iiikang, from Proboliogo, Madurs Strdt» in which the fore boom 
appears to be a boom-prolongation wbici is ladied to the float, or it may be that the 
boom is in one piece, but its diameter markedly varies in parts. The same applies 
to the aft boom except that the boom-prolongation is thicker and U upwardly curv^ 
with a swollen endt this fa coaueeted with the float by means q| n rod which mav 
be lashed to the boom or may paaa through it; the lower end appears to be inserted 
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into the floaty but the drawing ia not deoisivfl an regards iktm two poix^. la 
Teferring to the ** outirigger supporta he aajSp “ The one forward being low down and 


» 


FMS, 18,—FIBKiMa B0AT» 9vkmii^r wmi MUBB DI^CT AHU ao& Al:TAdHMI3IT* 
TSOBaUNOO^ MADCmA STRAIT {Fiin?dR£rifr P- 1^^)^ 



that aft curvmg ap pronouncedly* to allow the wash to pass under freely whea the 
vessel ifl at her high speed '' [p- 171)* 

A model (Fig. 19) of a ssimig la the Rotterdam Muaeum from Paauruan, in Madura 
Straitp Beema to clear up the points that are doubtful in Pritchett^a drawing. Both 
of the short booom have a booni-prolongatiop, the fore one is laahed to the float* the 



Till. lU.—^UOPHL or A mkimg wren ituxo DifiJEcr Aim aon 

ATTACmCEirT, FASCraAR, £. JAVA {ROTrBfEaAH)i 


free end of the aft one ia expaaded and decorated with fret carviogp a rod passes 
through tliifl booQj-prolongafcion and b iioscTted into the float* a lashiDg uIbo connects 
the boom and the float at thiis spot. 
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In a sketch hy Aliiller (IDl^^ p. 344^ Pig- 2S) of a canoo from Madttra (Fig. 20)^ 
the fore boom in a doubly bent yqke-ihaped bar, the muds of whidi are la^befl to the 
floats ; the aft boom, or boom-pToIongatioa, is strongly curbed upwardlyp being 
alniDflt U-ehapcd, each divergent limb bemg connected by meauA of a vertical T- 




Fio. 20.—SKxrou ojr a mexjui uiaeut asi> aoo ATTAomcEirr, iLuinaA 
(FBOM MllLLlSB, 1012, 22). 

ehaped rod witb the float; the traneverae tipper end of the rod ie pres uma bly inched 
to the boom and probably ita lower end is inserted into the float. Thua in ail the 
main pointa the outrigger agrees with that of the Probedingo boat. 

The eame author gives a sketch (Pig. 2IJ of a canoe from the Baweaa Mauds ; 
the fore boom is straight, how it is atiachjBd to the float is not Bvideiitp but it is a 
direct attachment. The author states that at the stem the bamboo floats are 
eospeoded without spats lAuslegerstange) from an elastic bent rod which k concave 
above (p. 244). 1ft aa his sketch indicates, this rod is all in one piece, it must be mads 
of bent ratan, as it is inconceivable that the whole apparatus cquld be made ont of 



KDi. 21.—sasTOH or a Mmn ddukjt asd boa ArtACHiieifT, bawsah ihlaetda 
(raoM uCLUsa, 1912, fig, 22). 


a aingle piece of wood. In either case the form require e^lnnation ; we may 
therefore suppose that it consists of the characteiisticaliy upwardly eurved boom 
or boom-prokiEigatiou to each end of which a vmtrcal rod is fastened, the lower end 
of which is apparently inserted into the boom; if this be so, it falls jq with the 
predoua eacamples. Mflller states that he made these sketches w^hilst on board a 
steamer. 

Mixed Direct anti Ilatmahsrm AUackmmt .—In the region embraciiLg Iforth 
4!^lebes^ Banka, the Talaut [locludiDg Sangii) and Tultir Groaps canoes have two 
outiiggera and many of them have but two booms. 
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Friedorici s^aya i Iq Mizmha^fiia there are outri^jger boat^ whoee fore boam ie 
curved and — exactly aa in Bali, Bugi+ Makassar, at the MarianneB, in Tahiti and 
at the Marquesas—ia fastened directly ta the float, while the aft straight boom lb 
connected by means of an S’-ahnp&d spaf with the floaty i&m. According to the 
description of Oraaflaiid II, pp. 404 , 405) this might be considered as a 

Moluccon attachment} but it is really, aa Dumont dTJrville'B drawings (^1^. PL 234, 
Figs- Ir 2) prove^ the Halrofiheran attachment ** (in, p. 101), 

Hickson gives a figure of a nuidd of a sailing dug-out, fondi, horn Taliase in the 
Banka Strait {Fig. 1, p. 22). Tlie fore boom ia strongly curved and its ends are Isalicd 
to the floats which are generally made of two or three piecaa of thick bamboo firmly 
lashed together, llie aft boom is straightj and its ends are comieoted with the floats 



m. CASoie, wini mixeo nmixTr 

AJm UAJMAllirAAS ATHACIIHVST TMJSSK IBLJifUJ^ 
CEi^vasa (nicESDzrX 


by menns of an S^shaped Habmheran attachrnent (Fig* 32). In Bome dug-out^ at 
Koma, slightly to the south of Banka Strait, the fore-boom is downwardly curred 
with A direct lashed attachment, and the shorter straight aft boom is attached to tho 
float by a bent Haimaheran apar (G-, Ko. fl"). 

A model cuaoe from the Tahmt Islands in the Amsterdam Museum has two straight 
booms, of which the fore one has a direct tied attaciuiient and the aft one Lar a 
bent or bowed spur attachment, but in this case the free ends of the spar are lashed 
to the boom and the bemd to the float, it thus beara flame rcaeinblfluco to the U- 
Moluocan attachment [Fig. 16 E). It may be a spar of this kmd to which Graaflund 
refers. 

Id SangiT, accurdin^to Mfiller {1912, /.rt., p. 244L the two outer (fore and aft) 
booniB of the double outrigger and their boom-spars l^ud downwards and are 
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comuxrted dirediW with the floats, idiereaa the centra] bcxniiB have the stnictuie shown 
mFig. 2, D. and have s X'Shaped altachmeiit spoc, the lower end of which b lashed 
to the dotible floats. 

There is a ve^ remarkable model in the Oxford Museum, which was collected by 
Gapt. J, P. Maelear of the ChaQeugar." The dug-out has notched ends, the upper 
part being prolonged into a short upwardly slanting beak, the lower part of the how 
is produced into a long spur which ris^ in a gentle cun’e. There are two floots on 
each ffide, each of which Ka* the ordinary pair of booms ^ the two foie booms lie very 
dose together, as do the two aft botraui. The fore booms have a direct lashed 
attachment. The outer float is attached to its aft boom with a bowed Hahnaheran 
attachment, while the inne r ta attached to its aft boom by a '^-shaped Halmaherau 
attachment. The forks on the booms have three branches, one long and low down 
(like the brow tine of a decr^s antler), the other two abort and terminal. The fore 
forks are lashed to the stonter and Under of the two foie boomis, *.e., the one attached 
to the inner float i a spar rests on the Inwest branch of the fork and is lashed In ita 
middle to the socket of the mast. The inner boom is socored by two lashings withiii 
the bull of the canoe to a croes-boT, the ends of which are kept in place by passing 
below projections loft m the inoer sidea of the hull. He mast is stepped in a socket 
conaistiiig of a section of bamboo, the upper end of which is laabed to the hinder 
fore boom, while the lower end is steadied by a croas-bar passing thiough it, the ends 
of wUch abut against the i nner aides of the huIL 1 do not know of any other 
example of two floats on each side each with ito own attachments, the double, treble 
or miihipie floats previously noted fp- flS, fig*. 1 , 3 f^, lb ® )t treated us ii they were 
simple floats. There can be no doubt that the epecunencame from the North Celebes 
area, possibly from the Talaut Group, or possibly from the Nanusa lalsnfls as the ends 
of the canoe rasombk those of the ttdat canoes described by Hickson (i^. pp.T7,113). 

Mixed Rod ftod ffofmaAeran Attachment , — photograph (G., No. 233) at Kema, 
Minahasaa, North-cast Chlebea, shows a canoe with attachmenhi which an distinct 
from any other known to me. At both ends of the canoe then is a framework 
cuusisting of a short straight boom, on which is an equally short upwardly curved spar, 
or boom-spar, these are braced by two vortical sticka. At what i# presumably the 
fore gnd of the canoe there is a vortical rod which is fastened to the cods of its boom 
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and curved boom-spaf and appears,to be maerted into tiu! doat» At the otlmr eud 
the rod is replaced by a bent spoil which appears to be a true Halmaheran attaek- 
lueot, as it is lashed to the Boat. The fiiet of these attackmenta somewhat rosemhios 
the aft attachmesnt ol the Bawean cttfiioe (Fig. 21}. Tkia Kema type can eafiily be 
icBol ved into the Songur type (Fig. 2, D) if the booms and upwoitlly curved boom-spars 
of the latter wcn> greatly shortened and the oblique sticks or stays were placed 
vertically. The straight tod also corresponds fairiy closely with the X-ahaped spar 
of the Sangir type, except perhaps for its attachment to the Qoat. 


JfoTBS OK THE CEARAffrEEISTIC OUTMOOEH CiNOES OP THE ftUjK D1STRICT8 OF 

Ikookebu. 

The outrigger canoes of the Andamans and Nicobars have bean sufficiently 
with on pp. 79, 80 , do.'SQ. The main point to remeniber is that in both groups 
there is an inserted stick attachment, hut in. the Andamans the single outrigger 
has several booms, while in the Nicobaia ft has but two. 

There m a marked absence of outriggers from the greater part of Saniatia and 
Java and from the whole of Borneo, which is evidently due to a knowledge of the 
art of building sea-going plank boats and ships, wliioh have supplanted the older types, 
as has ^Kicurrod in the Kei Islands. ITio gcDeial abseuce of outriggers from the anial] 
craft of the barbonn and rivera of Borneo ia not Bo easy of explanation. I feel 
couaiderable Imaitation, however, in making definite statements concerning the 
distribution of outrigger canoes in certain ureas, as I have been able to find very 
little pdsitiTC evidence one way or the otlter, and negative eyldcnce is full of 
pitfalk. 

According to ModiglioiUp canoaa arc very tare in Nias, and he does not Toention 
mi outrigger {1890, p. 418); otliflr authare do not appear to mention them either. 

BosenWg (1873^ I, p. 17fi) figm™ a canoe^ (j{3ak, from Mentawei, with a single 
outrigger, two booms and a direct laahed attachment. The Mentawei war-aldp, 
bogolv, figured by Rosenberg (1888, PI. Vm, Fig. 9), is refemd to on 
pp, 74, 78, 83; it has apparently a single outrigger which is oa the starboaid 
side and a direct loslied attachmeut. 

Modigliani deaurihee the simple bat seaworthy cauofla, ebha, of Engaan; they 
are dug-outs with a double outrigger which rests in four deep notches in tho gunwale 
(1891, p. 206). A model in the Leiden Museum shows two hootns and ftoab? for awuy 
from the hull with a direct tied attachment, GiglLoli. in descrihing the spadmenB 
collected by Modigliani, says; “ Theae are long narrow dug-out^t [coberro-efoAo], 
made from & single tree-trunk, with two outriggers; the cross-pieces or seats are often 
beautifully carved, the usual figure being that of a man with arms and legs cEtended 
as if to keep apart tho sides of the canoe ; groteAque figures tn-codu or r h ' ^t - of a frog 
being swallowed by a snake ore amongst the specimens of these quaint F.Tigni^i\ 
voi- 
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boat Beats. N^o aarlg on used, and the paddles arc plain and of tka usaal type ’* 
{1893, p. 131). 

At the present day, ontnggera appear to be Bcnrce in Sumatra. hViederici 
(U, p. 235) states that oatriggets kaTe almost disappeared in tke Singapore, Banka 
and BUiton areas. Dampter natratps in his VtH/ogts that the Nicobar canoe in which 
he sailed to had " good ontlayera lashed very fast and firm on eat^b side the 

vessel, being made of strong poles. So that while theae continued firm, the vessel 
could not overset ... we were therefore tnoch beholden to our .Achineee companions 
for tliig cemtrivance ** (quoted from Kloss, pp. 207, 268). Thia was in 1688 j that the 
“ outlayers " were true outriggers and not outlnyeis (p. 76) seems probable, os in 
hia description of hia visit to the Nicobais, Dompicr speaks of the "small alight 
ontlayera on one aide *’ of the local canoes (lee. cit.j p. 260), and, as we have seen 
(p. 78), the Nicobarese canoes have aiugle outriggers or none at all. Folkard 
(p. 480) refers to the long narrow jefibre and baltdawf of Sumatra which " are fitted 
with double outriggers, which stand out a cuntidorablo dist-ance from the aMfis." 
He figures a jciltwe with the sail partly furled, the ends of the two booms curve down* 
wardly and apparently are inserted into the floata. Folkard does not any whetre he 
saw thfifie craft, probably it was on the coast of the Palembang district ; he adds, 
" jelloies have aonictiiDea only one outrigger,” Other sailing veaaels without 
outriggers are the pawefoUanj and the hanfu^. In the Anisteidam Museum there 
is a model of a canoe from Palembang with a double outrider, two booms and a 
direct tied attarimenb. GiglioH (1893, p. 116 and Kg. 8) deacribes the Batak toia 
dng-outa with s waah-atrake but no outrigger ; the bow and stem decorations are 
noteworthv, they conflist of sticks with tufts of hair and a central phaHns t the bow 
in addition has a wooden carved and painted bufbslo head- Brenner (1894, p. 284) 
refers to two kinds of keeJ-lcsa dug-outs among the Batak of Luke Tol>a, the sofu 
ratsaran or 6 «>liiTig canoe, and tiie sofa baton for trade and war t some of t-ke latter, 
he says, are provided witk an outrigger, but he gives neither an. illustration nor a 
description. Fischer {p, 114) refers to a model in tbo Leiden Museum of a sail boat, 
djangkang, from Fadang, with a double outrigger of two feeble bowed booms ; 
Ur. JiiynboU uiluniia me that these are half inserted and attached by a nail to 
the fl. 03 t, 

Hametl’s obiicrvatmn that Xorth-Cential Java is a locality whore the outrigger 
pattern of canoe has long been discarded in favour of properly built boats (1919, 
p. 98) siipporta Friederici's remark that qqtiiggois have aimost disappeared from the 
Javan roasts (II. p- 235). Beferencos have been made {pp. 82, 87) to a tlegenerato 
oancy<^ from North Java described by HomelL 

There is a distinct typ*^ of attachment in the Esstem Javan area (Madura 
Strait, Madura, and the Bawaan Islands) which has already been described (pp. 92-91, 
Fi^. 18-21), Midler lemarhs (p. 244) that the Bawean and Madura boats are quite 
isolated in the western orcbipolago, and only find affinities in the estreme east in the 
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Soutli Philippine lined group* In both iLcead the fwo boom has a illwct attachment p 
while the aft boom has an indiroct attachment. Mtlller takes the Sangir model 
(Fig. 3^ D) aa a parei^ from which the Eaatorn and South Philippme types 
have diverged, aod appeals to regard the upwardly curved aft booms of the J&van 
boats as the eqdmicnt of the upisi^ardlj curved ” Biigd ” (booui'Sparaj p. 73) of 
the South Philippine {irea (Figs. 2^ and 7). It acems to me much more reasonable 
to regard them be true booma^ or boom-^prolongationa, which are recurfmd not 
ae redticed boomsspara of the Sangir modelj of winch the outrigger-boom and oblique 
stays have disappeared. In my fipinion a much cloaet analogy in to be met with 
in the Northern Celeban types ilJustrated by Fig^. 22 and 23^ the main difierence 
being that in the latter the attachment spar is tied to the doat oa in the ordmary 
Halmahcran attochmentj whereas in the Eaiitem Javan type the attachment rod 
appenra to be always inserted into the float. The rod-attachment of the Kflina 
(North Celebes) canoe is ag^ociatodi as we have seen (p. 9G), with a HalmiUieran 
attachment. The Eastern Javan area is contigupns to and partly overlapped by 
that of the Balinese attachment (p, 38). Juynboll dtscribes (p. 37) a model in the 
Leiden Museum of a trading vessel (Madura, paduwang from Ea.st Java) with a 
double outrigger of two booms which are tied to the float- 

In Madura and Bali the attachment may be direct aufl lathed (p* 83), In 
Madura Stmt the straight foro-boora may be lashed to and the curved aft boom 
inserted into the float— Le., a mixed direct attachment (p. 84). Typical of Bali 
b the Balinese attachmoiit, which donsiEt^i of a spar rigidly fastened by one end to 
the boom^ the other end being inserted into the float; it also occura at Lombok 
(p. 68). A mixed direct lashed and Balinese attachment occurs at Madura (p* 84)* 
A mixed direct lashed and rt3d-attaehment occurs in Madura Btrait anil at the Eawcon 
Islaniis^ the rod being lashed to or inserted through the boom and inserted into 
the float (p, 92 )h 

We may thua deflue an Eastwn arm which iocludlea the extreme 

eastern end of that Island^ Madura, Bawean^ Jiud Bab, and is chararterized by the 
DCGurreace of attachmenta which form a gradation of types : (1) In BtJi both booms 
have the s&M. (2) The fore boom is lashed dir^ly to the float; the aft boom is 
{o) inserted into the float, {b} a pralongation of it, the jrfei, is inserted into the float, 
(c) a rod is msfitted into the float and inaerted into or lashed to the boom, or (d) the 
aft boom ii lashed directly to the float. It is always risky to suggest an evolutiouDiy 
series, but it looks as if an inserted direct attachment, here iiBually under the modifled 
form of the sedek, might have been the earliest form for both booms* The greatest 
strain in an outrigger is at its fore end, sod a lashed attachumnt might have bean 
adopted to counteract thia, while the assunied piimiti^'e form would bo letaiucd for 
the aft boom ; it will be noted that a lashing is provided for the tedek for greater 
eecurity. The rod attachment is probably a moilificntiop of the It would 

only require that the rod should be lashed to both the boom and the float to convert 
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it int'O A hhijiIb fornt of HjilmAheraii AttocbtocBt. The Iftsbiflg would givo st the 
same time greater strength and elasticity and probably less liability to {rocture. 

The colonimtion of Java feom India, occmKlmg to Havell, was probably a sequence 
of the final coUapao of the S4ka power in India at the beguming of the fifth centnry > 
Tfheu the of Sarashtia or Kathijiwnr, which had been ruled for centuries by 

the Sika dynasty, of foreign origin, was conquered by Chandm-gupta 11 (Vikni* 
mnditya) between J-d. 380 and 40L This great monarcht although tolerant of 
Buddhism and Jainiflm, wn* hiniBulf an oirthodos ilindu (V, A. Smith, p. 293), “ Alter 

that BrahttLanifira supplanted Buddlusin as the iirmcipal State religion of Indra, the 
Buddhist art traditions went with the Sika immigrants to Java, where they reached 
their lug^est expression in the magnificent sculptures of Borobudur (EaveH, 
p. 113), 

“ ■ It having been foretold.’ say the [JavaueseJ cbtouicles, ‘ to a king of Kui’rat, 
or Gujerat, that his kingdom would decay and go to min altogether, the Prince 
resolved to send his son to Java . . - and embarked him with about five thousand 
fohowera for that island. Among these foUowcra ware people akilted in agriculture, 
artificeffl, men Icamad in medicine, able writers, and military men. They sailed in 
flix large ships and upwmda of a hundred amall.’ [This was in a.d. 603. Later on 
a leinlorccmeBt was sent of two thousand [Msople.] ‘ Prom this period,' continufi the 
chronicles, ‘ Java was known and celebrated as a kingdom ; an oitenaive commerce 

wflfl carried on with Gujerat and other countries - During the sov™iignty of 

the Prince and his two immediate suHjcesBois. the country advanced in fame and 
proaperity . - . artists especially in stone and motala arrived from distant ccfuiltrie€ ’ 
and temples were constructed . . , ' and at Borobudur in Kedu during these periods 
by ortista from India,’ ... The building of the splendid shrine of Borobudur, the 
most magnificent moimmont of Buddhist art in tlm whole of Aria, is ascribed to 
circa AJj. 750 to 800. hut iho decoration of it mnflt hove spread over several centunea. 
It waa ncFt in fact entirely completed before tho Buddloat faith in Ja™ was eupetseded 
by orthodox Brahmanism as the State religion, about the tenth cantujy ” (Havell, 
pp. Ill, 112). C. Leeuiana, however, states that, according to the annals of Java, 
Brawidjaja of Kalinga founded the Empire of Mendong Kamouhm ia Java. TJiis 
prince arrived in the year 635 of S4ka (A.D. 603). What transferred the religion of 
Hindustan to Java was not war, these were not conquesta, it was commerce and 
navigaritm (p. 541). The foil of the Empire of Borobudur took place towards the 
end of the tenth century (p. 637). 

Ai»uming that there was a large orgauized sixpedition from India to Java in 
A D 603 it presuppoees a knowledge uf the island and of its suitability for colonixatioui 
and for an undetermined time previously there must have been voyages to and fro, 
At all eventa, we can date the sculptures of the ahipa at latest witluu the eighth and 
tenth centuries and the types of the ships may have been common much earlier. 
These carvings are of especial value in the present connectioa as they are the earlicat 
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leconlfl of outrigigerB, of wJiich eerer&ljvarietics weiie fitted t-o these ocean-fanog 
plank-lioilt ahipS. 

Bepresentations of wven slupa are given in LeemauB’ atlus of ** BOrd-Boedoer ” 
{some of whidi fiave been copied by RadLakumud Mookcrji), two of which are witl]on.t 
uiitriggerej one having a aiinplo mast and the othet a tripod one. The other five ahips 
have outriggers n^hich we may suppose wnre donble, as four show a port outrigger^ 
and one a starboard outrigger. Four have two masts, the other (26) has a 
one; one (24) clearly has a dottble or bipedal mast, and in others it Is possible that 
there may be bipedal or tripod masts, but the details are obacure. In two a Hinglu 
series of rungs project from the ainglo or both masts, and in the alt mast of 
another {27}, hut in this ship the foreniast has two rungs. In one ship (28) the runga 
appear to abut against rope, it is possible they may have been conuected with it. 

Three ships have three straight outrigger-booms, another (27) has four booms, 
while the three booms of the fifth (28) do not appear to be straight. All these booms 
pass below or over a gunwale boord. In two ships {36. 27) the straight booms pass 



no, 24,—mno^AVAWRtm amv s two aipsn jcabts, nmss rnsLuoirr aoosis 
wuinu rAsa BEnrERN tub two loaomrauiAii stabs *«ti ovm xna 

IMtVBLD ri/OAT, TimSB CttUVUD BOOBS WRICS TABS OVKR TUB TWO 

LOKOrrroiK&i. avAirs AJtp ovsB the noraut raiat (LitEBABs, pi. eili, 176 ). 


below the single longitudinal spar, in two (24, 25) they pass between the two longi¬ 
tudinal spars. In two ahips (26, 27) the ends of these booms lie well above the float, 
in one (26) they appear to pass behind the inner element of the double float, and in 
a fourth (24) they appear to pass in front of both elements. 

In four ships, in association with the straight booms arc au equal number of 
downwardly curved booms, winch usually pass over the gunwale board and nndof 
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26 . _ ISIMlTJiTAirEaE flHlP J TWO HhBSa, iHJutU EUlAJOflT BOOJ*« 

WHICH PJkSa BITWEES THE TWO LOJRHTPOiyAL KTABS, *HB»S ClfSTOS 
SOOWS WmOB jWraBAB TO P4S» BETWIIW TH* HtHOfTPlUHAL 
TUXT HASS BETWrlRf TUB TWO llEldWTB OT TO* 3W)rDL* ft^AT A3f» 
CmL OT TOWABW Tim OTPSB Ail1''XCr OV THE OCT** JtJHHIlBT OT 
THE TCowr (usvAira, pi. C4 
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no. 27-— SHIP i TWO MASTa WITH ItUSOS^ POUB STfiAICHT 
POOM3 wmm PABa bblcjw tkh liiHCiiTVDmAL apAii, bo™ ouapEn 
BODXa Wjncm PASS OVXB TUB LOSGimpiNAl. SPlB AHU Blf Wtnnr 
TWO BIJIMJCSTS OP TH19 OOPBLC PLOAT AOT PBOJ£OT THTB 

OUTEH op TejtaP (ViinywtNa, pL oTrfi i, 


another board or mil. When one loiigitiidinaJ spar ia present (26,27} they curve over 
(in front of) it, or if there are two longiciiidinM Hpora they curve over both in one 
and doubtfully over the inner and behind the outer (i.e., th^ pass between them) 
in the other. In two ctuiea (25, 27) the curved booms pass between the two eleoientfi 
of the double fioat and eiul under and more or less to the front of the outer dement j 





no. 26,—lUDo^jAvansB snipj two MaafiH with kokos. 

BooHB wmcm 4sa rsoDADLV ausHTLy cuavsn, thus Hin>j 

A&E PEEaCKABiiT liAHBKD TO t3IZ DQD Bf.K FF jIiat jnr ?a^ 
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in another ( 26 ) they BiniplypasalKtmtra tie twn elements of the float; in the laorth 
(24) they pass in front of both eleniants. 

in the filth ship (28) the ItragituiiinH] epm is absent and the ends of the eli^tly 
carved three boonia paaa to the outer side of the double float, the twvj clarnentit of 
whicli are shown as being tied together—I regard theae tliree IjoomB aa the aquivnlents 
of tiie curved booms, the straight booms being absent. 

In one (^ti) of the two shipa with a aioglo internal lon^tudinal epsa;, this spar ia 
further aupported by two false booms to which it ia tied, and a contra! hmhing passea 
between this spar and the float, embroning both elemenle of the latter. These 
ctmtrivances fnaiuently peiaist' in Indonesian conoefl. 

It is very difficult to timve ot a satififflctoiy oonduaion an to the eonstraotion of 
these vtflBcls and to the real natnie and structnre of tbs outrigger. Oim gets the 
impression that the scnJptaie did not really nnderatand the dntaiJa of the working 
drawings, which emdently were supplied to them. Probably they were artiste who 
had no practical knowledge of Ka-craft ; further, there wore technical difficulties to 
be overcome in reprasentiiig so complex an object as a two-maBted sailing ship with 
ito gear in relatively low relief, and it is amflnng they did it so welL 

It is evident that the straight boom*, curved booms, and longitndinnl spatu 
must have been lushed together, mid the ends of the curved liooms to the float, but 
tkese usually are not 

The straight booms in two ships resemble the booma uf existing boats with a 
Halmaheran attechinent, in two others they appear to reach the doubk float, but 
whether they were actually lashed to it is imcertain. The moat problematical of these 
is Kg. 24, here the curved booma apparently meet the straight booms on the float; 
it benre a flnpertioial nMwmblance te flosenbsrgV model of a flailing canoe faoni the 
Mentewei falandfl (Fig. 1), the double flcat of which is apparently Ushed to one boom 
out horizontally from thr gunwale of the c5anoe and to another^^ting down 
from the roof of the cabin ; it is possible that thia slanting boom or " boom spar ’* 
may correapond with the curved boom of the carving ; the model bmka the longitudinal 
s|>Are which 1 regard as being present in tho Inilo-Javan veaseL 

What is the caturt) of the curved boon» T At first sight they appear to be fairly 
typical Halmaheran attadimente, but , on the other hand, in three casea they seem to 
come out of the side of tho vessel, but thia is not eo markedly the case hi the fonrlh 
case (Fig. 34)- If they come out o| the vesael they may bo regarded as tme ontriggar- 
booms, flomewhat analogous to the centra) booms of the Suln esnoea, or as the curved 
booms of Pritchett's ‘^rate craft ” [Fig, 8), but if this be bo the straight booxna 
have to be accounted for. If the enrved lioomfl are the essential booma, then the 
atraight ones may have been intendwl simply to strengthen the outiig^- Wo 
must remember that these craft were ocean-going flailing vesaeU, and consaquently 
tip cmtfiggw' bAtl to be BtioEg- 

Owing to the idfidnesa of L. W, JenJdnB, of tho Peabody Mufloum, Sakm, Maas., 
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I am able to Ulu^ti^ta (Mg. 99) a canoe model from Nonnti (STanonti) Island, 
Gilbert Group, wloch baa a aiugle oiitrigg&r of tliree eumfd booma, which aie attached 
to the float in the same manner aa that of the Funafati mioe (Fig. 33). There are 
in addition two straight booms which are JaaLcd on to the ahnet longitudinal &par« 



JIG. 2fi.— BKJlTen TEBM A TIIOTOOH^IE OT A MOnSL 0¥ A CAltOti WTEU TnHEE ClTaFEn BOOHS 
WCEU A DIBEtTT LlAHllD ATTAEUMEST AfTD TWO eTRAIOHT BOOUS. MOSUTI t^AHOm) 

onjiBat OBOtTf (salau). 


The other spars on the curved booma form a platform. There is also a ** weather 
platform." This model aupporta the soggestion that the straight booms of the 
Indo-Javanese craft merely supported the curved booms, which appear to ha\'e been 
the essential one«4 In the Marshall Group (pp. 81^ 196) the two straight booms are 
supported by inserted sticks. 

I have already su^csted how a Eahnaheran attachment might arise from, an 
inserted rod-attachment (p. 99). GrantiEig a pre-eikthig Halmaheran attoebment, 
when the size of the vessel w^aa increased, its upper part of the attachment may have 
been prolonged so as t-o enable it to be secured firmly to the hull of the vessel, as 
appears to be the case in some of these carvings. One other alternative presents 
rtself: it h possible that the Halmaheran attachment may be derived from a curved 
outrigger-boom. With the mmoase in the size of the vessel and the assumed addition 
of a straight boom to strongthen the Dutriggec we giet the apparently typical Indo^ 
Javanefic arrangement. U lighter vessels were built the straight boom might 
persist and only the curved terminal portion of the curved boom be retained ; it 
would then Ijeccme tie means ctf cozmecttng the straight boom with the floati 

Whence did these Bea-faring vessels which bore Indian immigrants to Java 
obtain their nutiiggers I At the present time the South Indian outrigger is composed 
solely of two booms with a direct tied attachmenL. The earliest evidence on this 
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point I lisve b^en &ble to discoTat is the drawing gi^D bj lintscotus {T1 ParSj XCIX, 
H. XTVn D :5]i of a boat from Goa and Cochin with a amgle outrigger of two booms 
which rest on the gmtwalea and on the ilst upper surface of the floats The 
metbod of fastepdng is not clear; it may bo by means of stapler, but more probably 
bv abmet lasliing&T in whidi ease those of the float would pass throiigh imdercut holes. 
This negatl\% evidence is by no meanB conclusive. If the bent booms of the Javan 
ships be true booms then they might be compared with the modem South Tn a liftTi 
OLitriggcrB, except for thaiif number and the curled lower ends aupporting the float. 
The nimibor presents no difEculty ss the larger size of thfl Javwn waBela would 
necessitate this. So far as 1 am aware, the airaiigemeiit by which the float is 
supported by the ends of the curved booms ia iinic^uOt though the three central booms 
of a model from Ouwaj South Celebes, are lashed to the underside of the float (p, 84). 

If the curved booms be an enlarged Halmaheran attachnientj it follows aitber 
(1) that this method was invented in Indiaj or (2) that it originated in Indonesia and 
waa adopted by HTndus for vessels saQing in this region, Aa previously noted, tbe 
great expedition of A*P. GOS surely indicatefl that the country fo which they voyaged 
was wnll known to the leaders^ probably through centuries of trading intercoirrse, and 
if the outrigger was already establishod in Indonesia it would not be surpnsmg that 
the local Hindiiii adopted so practical a device to render their large craft more sea¬ 
worthy^ An additional argument for Indonesian origm ia supplied by the prcsencE of 
the longitudinal spoTp which was sometimes connected with the float by a lashing. 

In 1596, llI^cOIdmg to L {1, p. 35b fhfi Javan craft ooBsisted of twn-maat^d 
merchant ships, imeo ; war vessels: small, with or without a sail, and large 

sailing cath^w ; #n d small flsluog caii£>es with a double outrigger and dimet+ probably 
tied, attachment, while they carried a large sail which gave them marvellous speed. 

The Lesser Sunda Islafida. 

I have been able to gather htit very little informatioa as regardfl these islands. 
Bali already been dealt with. Homoll states (pn 99) that u Hnlmaheran attach¬ 
ment is common in Lombok- the only instooce 1 know ol recorded from the whole 
group, but Frofessor B. ICclcsonhafl givep me a photograph nf Coupang, Timor, in 
which it oconns. A direct lashed attachment occurs in finniba and Lomblen, and the 
Moloccanat Wetta. At Baba (Babbtr) tbrn are the direct lashed, Halmsheran? 
and^ judging from an indistinct photograph by Pfihi 5 (r (p^ 146], something that looks 
like an inserted stick nr.tachment; 1 cannot make out tbe detailsi hut if it be so, 
it ist so fftr as 1 know, a unique record for this part of Indonesia, imlesa the vertical 
tpar of Eiedcl'a model frcrni Tenimbef inserted into as well m lashed to the float, 
but a true Halmaheran attachment does occur there (Fig. 4). 

The Ka and Aru tslunds, 

A direct laabed attachment has been seen in a fresh water creek at Totoat, 
Kei Islands, and a Molnccan at Battj merah, in the sonth^ast. A typical Halmaheran 
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attfiehtnent occuni at Ikjfaba {Fulo WarEmT)^ Am lalnnda. Doabtlesa the great 
development af plank-built boats in this region has bad an iixbihiting effect on 
outrigger crafty aa haa occurred in North'T?rest Xndoneaia. 

From im ethnological point of view the Eni Islands were originally Papuan* 
as the? atili arc racially to some extent, but they have been, bo infiuencad by culttirea 
comiog in from the Andupelago that they may now appropriately be conaiclflred aa 
essentially Imioneaian. The Kei Tsianders ar® noted throughout the Archipelago 
for their skill in shipbuilding, 

Wallace gives a deacriptian of the construction of boats by the Kei Islander^ 
and states that they are the best boat-btiilderE in Indonesia {TIi pp. 1SS~186, see also 
pp- 92t 16&). Lumgen also gives an account of their boat-building aud sap that they 
supply boats to the mtives of the Aru and Banda Ldanda (p. 43). 

Van Hoe veil tbiute that the dialects of the Am Islands appear to be closely akin 
to baAfJSfi FriedcriGi does not find it soj as they, and the diaieetfi of the Kei 

IslandxS, have little to do with those dialects^ like bahma tanuh^ which have a direct 
culture — historical connection with Melaueala. But, on the ether hand, language^ 
ethnography^ and mythology show that the natives of the Am and Kei Islands have 
a great conmion subatratuiu with the Alfnrs of the Moluccas and Minahsasa. An 
important element in the Kei Islands was formed by fugitives from Bandfl^ as lu a 
certain extent is proved by the charBct^ristics and language of the folk at Eli, Eilat 
and Fehr in Great Kei (Fr-^ ITTp p. 9). The UttJe WEatem iRknd of Dobbo has an 
annual market which is frequented by traders from all parts [ it forma an economic 
link between Xew Guinea and Indoneaiap The natives are undoubtedly Papuans^ 
but settlements from Indonesia have modified some of the coastal groups^ 

The Moluccas^ 

There arct in the main^ three types of cmft in Banda and Amboina : (I) the 
pLmk boats p (2) the outrigger canoe, and (3) the dug-out^ 

(1) The beautiM large pknk bonta, have a stem-post^ which* as BPcn 

from the side* k broader and lower than tlia fitem-poat. The ofemftdct oF Ambotoa 
and fiandn have heeu tntxiified by European mffuencep but in general reveal the 
Indonerion original type, this latter persists arnong the fishing population And in form 
and tonstnietion resembleB the mon of Buka in the Solomon Islands. Fricdcrici 
givea further detni1>^ of their constmctioii which do not concern ns here. 

(2) Outrigger-caaocfl courist rff a dug-out with modemtety pointed* idmost 
wind] Fir atem- and atem-posts^ sometimes with additions. In Banda the sides ore 
often heij^tened by planks p but in Amboina with a hamb>o gunwale. Some Banda 
canoes have the high beak of the ofcra&ei. Ail have two floats at the end of two booms 
athwart the hull^ the float and boom are attached by piece^u of ratan of the thickness 
of the thumb and lashed with spliced Uaua or thin mtan. The Moltmc-an attachment 

^ The following accoemti h Ifu^ly tnken frnut Eriedericfr n. pp- 33A-'£43p andm, pp. 
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ia <ks<Tibed od p. 89. The floats st Banda cuoai&t of Imuboo, at Amlx>ina of {me 
or two leogtlis of (the mid-rib of the leaf of the aago palm), side b 7 aide. 

Both kinds are bent np in iront like sledge-runners. The afo boom is usualty quite 
near to the aft end of the float, ths foie boom is further from its ioio end. The 
booms, which are of light wood, are laid over the edge of the hull, somotimes for 
strength thty me lashed with arenga-iitting to a pole placed beneath them and 
between the sides of the canoe. These pdes and the booma are tied with lashing 
of ratan or orenga to ledges projectrog from the keel and side planks through the eyes 
in which the laahing is passed ; there is no Bpecial name in the Moluccas fur these 
holed ledges, so FriedsiEici adopts the Melanesian term of pahta/ f for them. Bometimea 
V -shaped wooden forks ace lashed to the booms to carry Gsh-apears, paddles, and other 
gear. Originally, and still among the primitive fishers of Banda and Ambon, all the 
ports are sewn and tied together. The common^ names for ontrigger-canoe in 
Banda, Amboina and the noighbourhood ere prott (proAfi) and h^fJcili but in the 
country-speech of Amboina and the UliasscTS are also found faio, taitdo, talo, nM. 
ta/m and sapou. 

(3) In and Amboina there are also very rude, in part trough-like, dug- 

outs called hStayile, which are also called fmu whon a clumsy double outrigger is 
added, Kififlale is the Bsine word as kHrAk (p. 117J. 

The Moluccan iorro-faimj is a vessse] of the same construt-tion as a large orembai, 
but with a double outrigger. The first and best description and iliustrations of these 
was given by Forrest (pp. 23. GT, 83. pis. 4, B. 10,12, 15). These craft are especially 
known in the histoTy of the Matucoas and of Westecn New Guinea as the constituent 
part of the notorious Hoogi fleets. 

In Banda and Amboina a tripod-mast, with a quadrangular sail set obliquely, 
is in general use. The baler is the concave portion of a large sea-shell, or made of the 
sheath of a palm-leaf which has the form of the common Polynerian baler. Priederici 
(U, p. 338) states that the technical nautical terms collected by him at Banda are 
nearly all Malay or Malsyired. Conospoiiduig terma in the language of the old 
rnhabilants of Banda perhaps survive in. a single vUiage in the Kei Ta l ands inhabited 
by deucendnnts of the FUrula folk. The Amboina terms are also much Malayiised. 
The old true Aliuran terms occur only in the remote and slightly a&cted villages 
of Amboina and the neighbouring islands. 

Martin describes an oremhot seen by him in Kru Ba}--, West Ceram (1894, p. 86), 
and refers to three kinds of croft at Buru : the rticim is used in Kajeli Bay in the coat 
(p. 258); the faktUofa is the boat of the Oalelseae who live with the Sukneife in 
different kamponga uti the south coast west of Tifu (p. 35B}, he describe the rig 
a nd method of sailing (p> 358); tho prau os seen un Lake Wakollo, Bum, is mmsual, 
the douUe outrider canalvtB of three ali^tiy curved boomB. instead of tho oustomary 
two, with a direct tied attachuieDt (p. 329). 

A direct lashed attachment occois on Lake WakoUo in Bum. 
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The U 'Moluccan attaelimcnt occuia teire and there on Bury i as the pTedomiaaat 
or form of attachment on Banda, Ambdiim and the LTlksserg ; on Ceram, 

with the eiceptions of moat places on the north coast ; Obh Friederiei speaks of it as 
liporadicatly difhiaed throughout the Northern Moluccas and its being found wherewr 
the bahaea iamh ia spoken {ill, p. 161 h On Amboina the attachment ia almost 
al ways the O-type, while at Bandn the 6-type predommatea. At Amboina the float 
tisually comiists of one or nsoallj two lengths of gabbfigfibbG (midrib of aago palm-leaf). 

The simple Moluccan attachment is noniined to Indonesia, but a crussed. double 
variety occurs sporadically in the Weist Pacific (p- 129), which Friederici believes 
was carried thither by his Alfmen migration. 

Some form of Halmahcran attachment is known from Bamla, Bum, on Amboiiui, 
the north coast of Ceranip Misol, and at Obi it ia more in avidencei than the Moliteean 
attachment. Four booms may occur at Misol (C., No. 367 ) ; 1 do not know whether 
this is generally the case, but the type of outrigger is precisely like that chanicterijHtic 
of the north-west area oi Naw Guinea* Guillenmrd (1894, p. 437) states that the 
fauna is Papuan and that the iubabltants of the interior are tnie Papuans, tut on 
the coast are a mixed Malayo-Fapuajj race. 

Following Friederici, we may adopt tho term Alfur as the hLsturical name for 
the aborigin<?a, or at all events for early inhabitants^ of the Moluccas. He enters into 
a lengthy discussion (III, pp* 1—4) of the modero abuses of that word, a term which 
Tnerely indicates the mdor inland hill-people as contrasted with the more advanced 
coaidt-dwelleTH, a dhstinction met irith all over Eustern Indonesia, New Guinea, a-Ttfl 
the larger ialiuidB of the South Seas, He also points out that, ** these Alftirs of the 
Moluccas and North-east Celebes arc not goniatioally uniform and their languogus 
belong rather to a Uuguistic family* Etlmologically they form a fairly uniform layer 
of an older evolutionary or colonixation period tliaii the layer of the coast people ; 
and also kistoricallj they form a positive unity, os in a large meaBurc they appear to 
Jiavu contributed to the Mclanosian population of New Guinea and the Lslanda 
further cafst (III, p, 3). He add? : '*Tha Alfma n| Oram, Ambcn, theUliossera, 
end Bum, only persisting now in the interior of Ceram and Bum, arc phy^eally 
distinct from the Malay and Malayi^ population of Mongoloid aflmity now ocoupving 
the greatcBt part of the East Indian Archipelago and the Philippines, They are 
darker than the latter^ taller, more powerful, with fine y^t strong limbe and joiutst 
and without the flat noses of the Malaya, Tagals and others*’ (III^ p. 160). Martin 
says, " 1 have no doubt that tho high landers of Euru end Serau [Ceram] are closer 
to Melanesians than to Malaymans ** (1894, f/. pp. 79, 119, 288). Some atiU live 
on the coasts iu various places as von Eosenberg has found in Ceram [1878, II, p. 36), 
though the majority as their name implies bushmen.’* 

In Bum unci Amblau the population baa undergone a eonsideruble mixtur* gince 
the arrival of the Europeans. Tho coast population of Bum. especially at the Sajeli 
end, is atrongly mixed* Amblan has feeeived immigrants from Nusa Lout and 
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Western Caram. Evarywlipre tere tlio trade langnage is Molnccn'Mnlay, or at least 
it is nndeffltood, but the Alfirre of tie interior haw largely preserved thsir speech 
(Fi.p nip p, 9). 

Friederici (HI, p. 7) rtates that the jacKalled Ambonese language, bahasa tanah, 
is split into very numerous dialectB on different islands. The All mu of Ceram 
comprise the Pataslwa in the west and the Patalims in the cast. This condition 
fomifirlf obtained in the UlinsaaM and in jVjnboinn.' Language and tradition shoTT 
that the Alfnrs of ‘Western Ceram and the OTlgmal inhabitant< of Aiuboiaa and the 
tniaraers were one tribe, and tiU the arrival of the Portugneso formed an ethnolngical 
and Bomatologica! whole, with only dialectic difierencea. The liialett of Eastom 
Ceram reaches alfiO toGoTam,thua the bahasa tamh at Amboma, the THiaasare, and 
of Western Ceram, is manifestly somewhat more remote* Of the dialects of WeEtern 
OBEam that of the old Hnaranal (Little Ceram) appears to haw been tho mother- 
tonguo of seveiai others, mdnding tlnit of Amboina ; it vtoe tha claasicai, a land of 
flacrod languago (aa ia the JbiMS. or Ancient Javanese, among the Javanese). At 
the time when the Dutch first arrived. Iftiamnal was one great garden, " a Paradise 
on earth." with 11,000 inhabitants and 3.000 warriors, now it is an awful wilderaeHfl 
in which no human boin^ Uve (Riedel, pp. 92. 93 S Fr*. IH, p. 8), Fugitives from 
Banda haw mixed with the inhabitants of Eaatom Ceram, Ceram Laut, and Goram. 

Nn trace remains of the original inhabitants of the Obi (Ombi) Ifilands (Fr., 

* ^ ^ Sai^hera and Neiglbmtnng Jsfands. 

A direct loahed attachment nccors at Batjan, Teraato, and on liake Galda in 
ITorth Halnuihera. 

The attachment predommptes at Batjan, with n few caaea of the 

FTalmaheran attachment ; the float is almoflt always of liamboo as m Banda, some¬ 
times a secnnd ia tied iK^de the fist. At Teraate the U-Molncoan attadmient 
greatly' predominattfa (Fr.j Ilf p. 239)* 

The Halmaherim attaaluncint occare at Tidor^ 

In um (Nieoloa. U., Pis. 14, 15, IT) there were at Temate two-masted merchant 
ships with Bn outrigger of three booms and a Y-boaid attachmentwor-vesaala, 
earmtle, a double outrigger, the largest had a fighting-platform, three booms with 
the usual Y-boaid attnehmeut and lotLgitndinal planbu for paddleia, though ntheta 
had two booms nsually with Y-boarda, over which was a longitudinal pianh for 
paddleis. or n dheot (1 tied) attaclmieJit, in which ease the paddlera sat on the float; 
a " gondola,” ctjmbe, with rmtrigger, two booms and direct attachmont ; fishtug 
canoes with outrigger, two booms and direct attachment. As I have previoualy 
stated, too much reliEmce should not be placed on these early ongravingp, but 1 think 
it is nafeto saanme that the outangger was double in all veaeela; wo know tt was in flome, 

* For foither loforuLflitlon oa tliia dual diviiloD and fur s *a to ita origpu, see 

VV. J.PMt7,p. 40. 
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and probablj in bJI, tie com)ife tjrpe^ Prfisumably ths direct attaciuncnt wbs tied. 
None of the old books I coosult'ed ^ Molucca attjijcih.meiit, but it would 

not he safe to haae any definite argument on tide negative evidence ; Weule (PI, 112. 
Fig. T) figures a “ Boot von den Molukken with a doulile outdgger of three booma^ 
beneath the middle of which \b a longitudinal board for paddlera^ there m a 
Molnccan attachment^ but he doee not give hia nuthoritji nor the djftc of the craft. 

Friedcrici noted that the Halambetan attacbment greatly prodominated in the 
north of Hatmahcra at Tobelo and Galela^ though occaaionaUy the U -Molnccimattach- 
nient ucimra. In Jlalinaliera the small ledges on the inner side of the bull of the canoe 
are not eyed^ but creas-barB are placed beneath them athwart the bulb and the hoome 
ate kalied to the ciofis-bais by arenga or by coconut-^fibre string. The two lateral 
feet of the triangle-mufit have their beaea perforated^ through these holes ie passed 
a transverse rod which itself pas^s through and is supported by two short stanchions 
which Qjc lashed to a ernsa-bar ; hut in Tobeto and GsJehi the stema of spikes bent 
at a right angle ore fastaaed to croaa-bars, and the inwardly projecting spike is inserted 
into the hole in the feet of the two masts. Forrest (pp, 9, 18) waa the fcnart to draw 
attention to the meritfl of the very practical tripod mast. The upper ends of three 
bamboo poles of this very light mast are fastened close together Idnge-wiae in such 
a WHY that only one pole projects beyond the other?, and to this is attached the mast 
ropen Be1ow» the middle foot is tbe longest and it can be tilted, at any angle as 
oocadou demands {Fr.^ Ih p- 240). A. short central wask-stirake is added to some 
outrigger canoea, with two notches on its free bordei in vrhich the booms rest. The 
floats at Tobelo^ Galela^ and Kau are fashioned out of bamboo poles slightly bent up 
in hgui» or of thin wooden rods shaped like tbe mnners of a sledge. The forks on 
which the mast^ aaib and other gear are laid may be made of a natural branch, a 
carved piece of wood, or of a branched stick imserted into tbe hollow of a piece of 
bamboo \ theso arc strongly lashed, to tl'e boonia. FaddleSi as everywhere else 
in tbe Moluccas^ have a crutch grip. Balers at Hahnahera atid Temnte consiat of a 
bucket-shaped little bosket made out of a Ljeusia leaf or are cut out of a piece of 
bamboo. Wooden anchofa wmghted with stoiies are used univemJly in Tobelo 
and Galela, as iron has not come into use there {foe. cii., p. 211), As a matter of fact, 
similar auchoia are widely employed in Indonesia. 

In Weda Bay» Patani, and Buii^ canoes have two boom^ with a Kalmaheran 
attachment, but in some a fdse-boom k added; in this caae the inner longitudinal 
Spar (which tics beneath the knee-bend of the attachments) merely extends from 
one outrigger boom to the other, whereas the outor longitudinai spar projects much 
further beyond the booms, and it$ ends ate bound tightly with arenga or ratau lashing 
to the ends of the fioat, while a thin:l Ushing passes from the crossbig of the false- 
boom and outer longitnjdmal spar to the middle of the dost. In Weda Bay and 
Fatani the floats are usually of bamboo, bent upwards rather high, in Buli the sledge^ 
runner type is prevalent. Frlederici did not notice the forked mast and gear holdora 
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in Weda Bay and Patani, which, however, occur at Bali. Neither did ha ace a plank 
{or woili-striilK) added, to the huJ], as m the north o£ Halmaheiaf buh, sporadically, 
the «l|:ea of the dug^tots were hsi^tened aimdwbspa by the addition of atripa of 
gcJibaffiMa. The attap cabin in the middle of the craft had cloaed aidea, these are 
left open fnrtler east. The tripod maat is preaent. The tritoa-shell trimpet is 
iiflcd. A aimplfl, often ron^, dog-out withaat outriggeTB oecara (iaf. cii., p. 243), 

A ahortcr.more obtase form of Halmabaian atUchmcnt is fonud at Ake-SoMkil 
(Kg. 1ft C), and here and there the U-Molvtceaii attachment. The floata arc mostly 
of the aleilge-numer type, but the bamboo form with a alightiy upward curve in front 
also occum. When raiifit and gear forks ooeui, they are mostly Eteaeentic. The 
rectaugnlat aaiJ. os usual, in set obliquely. Everything else ifl as in other places 
in Ualmahera {foe. oil., p. 243). 

Frioderici points out that the peoples of Hnlmahoro and neighbonriug iaianda 
forui a Bopatate lingnlatic group, remote from the Malayo-Polyueaian languages and 
apljarently mjconnccted with any hithurto known Papuan laEguagea. Ethnolo^eally 
the Alfurs of Halmabera form n great group with the Alfum of the Moluccas and 
thoee of North-east Celebes, and in the train probably anthropologically as well. 
He could not see tliat the natma of Tidor.Teniate. and HolroaheratMcred appreciably 
in appearance from other Indnnefflans, and in none of the places that ho visited did 
he note features or nkm-coloUT approaching these of the so-called Aryan race 
(in. pp. 0. 10). 

'■ There ate at least five dialects among the Alfurs of Minahanati. The more 
westerly and southom langunges of Cdobes (those of Gorontalo, Baree, and the 
Togian Islsjvds) are further removed from Melanesian languages. The dialects of tho 
Alfurs of Miualmssa and of the Sangir and Taluut Islands belong Uy tbe great group 
of Philippine langaagea, which, accordiog to Kem. reach to Fcfrmoaa. But the 
iiaAmro tanah and the dmlects of Mmahssaa have a common linguisfcic substratum^ 
BO that origmally the Alfurs of Ceram and (ts neighljourhood were akin to those of 
Minahassa " (Fr., Ill, "pp. 10, 11). 


Cffebej and /jbtndj. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the Soil a fsloiubi belong ethnologically bo Middle 
Celebes; the cnoBtal folk are a very mised crowd {Fr„ III, p. 0). There is a Ealma- 
heran attachment. 

Ppj^^f 2 ci saw three kinda of niaft in Butoo t (1) a boat without outrigger. 
(2) bouta with a douhie outrigger with two Idnda of attachment (a) with usually 
three boome, the U'Moluccau ottnehment and three bamboos bound together to form 
the float, (b) an attachment which recalls the Halmahcran (Pig. Ill, A). In Makfiasar 
he saw no ontri^r boats, leptClepilf but according to unDdels in the museum at 
Weltevreden double octriggeiB occur. In Bngi also the fejHlJfip! is found (Matthca, 
Bseyi, p. 544, quoted by Fr., H, p. 235). 
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In Gelelea a direct lashed attBehinenl has been recorded at Makaflaar and Gowa 
a modd frem the latter place with five boema and a mixod diiffiT attachment is' 
referred toonpp. flO. 81. IM, i ] 1 ; itk fomid on the ilallli Rtver (at the dorth-eaat 
of the Gidi of Bond, on Matntma Uke. further bland, at Paloppo [on the west side 
of the head of the Gulf of Boni and at Libukang in the sanie where the Bararine 
Jllnstrate one canoe with a float composed of four bamboo*; it also reenm at Kema 
m the eitrome norrh-^aat of the iainnd. The Halmaheran attachment, however, 
predoioinatea throughout Celebes. According to the Illnntratioos 
^ D Brville {13, pi. XXV, 3) and Pflfiger (pp. 100, 103) the canoes on Lake Tondano, 
Minahaaaa, are simple diig-onta with square boarded ends. The “ pmns in roadstead 
of Makaasar ” figured by Pfiiiger (p. 71) have a triangle rnaat, the yard may be 
lowered t* the boom or the boom raised to the yard. The Oleban canoes almost 
mvaroably have two outrigger booms, the mcNlel from Gowajust mentioned being vbiv 
e^eptional and probably represents a Sulu craft and not a local one. The outlayeis 
*51 sailing boats in the Gulf exf Bom are referred to on p, 76^ 

The region embracing MimUiasaa, Banka, the Taleut {including Sangir), and 
Tnlur groups is characterised by the oconrrence of a miied direct lashed and Haltua- 
heran attachment; tMemay, for short, be termed the “ north-eaatem f>Ieban area." 
The examples loiown to me are described on pp. 95, 96. Muller, as wo have seen 
(p. 08), draws attention to the affinities of the mixed attachment in this area with 
that of the " eastern Javanese area ; in both the fore boom is lashed directly to the 
float, but in the Javan area the mdiroct attachment of the aft boom is inserted into 
the float, whereas in the Celeban area it is lashed to it. being a typical Halmaheran 
ari^ac^ent. There js. however, at Zema in Minahaasa a mixed rod and Halmahereu 
attachment m which the fore boom has a rod attachment which apparently 
le msert^ mto Uie float, while the aft. boom has a typical Halmaheraa attachment 
(hig. Ji). There was much going to and hn in Indonesia in former times, so 
no surprise need be felt if these two regions, separated by the whole length of the 
large island of Celebes, show some resemblances, but these ore not close in detail 
A direct lashed attachment occure at Sangir and a mixed lashM direct and 
straight vertical Halmaheran attachment. More than two booms are present. Minia- 
^ lakit canoes from Nanusa island (to the ootth east of Gelcbea) have two or three 
booms which are simply pegged on to the float ■ the of attachment has no eignifi- 

cance, as these are merely ceremonial modds ; some canoes are without outriggere 

ey^ employed m the exorcism of the saiU or spirit of eiekneas (pp. 7T 96 
and HickEon, 1893, Pig., p, ggo). 

iS^uiu Archipelagtf, 

In the Sulu archipelago small canoes may have but two booms and the outrigger 
may placed at the aft end of the canoe (GuiUemaid, 1889, p. 206 ; G., Noa. ISO, 217) 
UanalJy there are three or four booms (p. 80). In these canoes the fore and aft' 
booms are always straight, whereas the central booms are downwardly curved at 
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tiri. m 7|. tat i» wa™’ lig.n (T, p. 533) dl tla« boom, mo doo-owordly 
probobly iowmot. lo dlItam i. . l«tad 

Z o. mm. bar. m. goomdly tatoo.d 

cao. modlj dmy m. to d.. boom, (rtoo tboy may b. odW 

^;. they L d>. “ Bbsd" of MbUor) and fm,u.o.ly toy " 

0^0 boom, a muloi ot taW diob 10 .oppmt gem; m tb. om>o. 6^ by W.to 

ri,k.,Wboom,.uoooimaMmiotadai.piir milt takodotoh.tta arm. oi which 
™ tli° Mctioiial vi.w(V.p.33a)ai««boini» commeted 

An aoaloBOU. oombioafioo of mmigbt aad partially OOTV^ boot^.. <““>=>“*» 
m diodiot. r*ot. .bo «mgbt bomo. am tW to aad tta ooryod »» ^ 

iam, tta doot fp^ad, ta 0 "rld^; (Hit 

r;2b:r rrmirrio oa ^ 

difimr^bt form "< 'ho 8olo booai., mid oo. » «omp.«l » .osgof' ttat be oaM 
!S° WU boom. -tt. Otigimilly iarntt-d b«o the float, bat tbi. woald b. tb. 

e»ct oppuate to tbo arraagomeot at Mad j craftof Pritobott. which 

PmhRblv bclonaitia to this region is tho pirai® a y,. , 

ha, ,r^egjT =^«i oatnggm-boom. oo «b .id., the forlmd .ad. of wbicll aro 
hi£L tlue^ s^ 1^. _ ^ GuiUoioflid sUt^s that thfi eouthem pwt of Sula 

"V i^biaid oblcfly by tb. or ..a-giiwta. o poop'o <li.liaet from 

the Bnlns, and of a much tower type ” £18^, Tl, p. W). 

Ph^ippinei. 

MaUm (a. 244) .ay. that tbo omioo. of Sola, ZamboaDga, «ad Cota arom tb. 
rh!^diml^t Z.:;:ttatadll^bJ.artita^^ ■». mototb.”. 

toty 0 i^oao- ^0^1 ,pp. gyg, 383). 

”'°Ut Smo Balfour ba. vary kiadly mode drawioga lor mo (Tip. 80. JI) o M 

“Sr-burb«o:^i“^ 

rr.diod.oatbwa,.wbirbproiecm.,i^dytay^ta^m^o^^^^^ 

■"“'rai^rof^^;::^ bTr^or^^^ .ad ^ 

Mdebri'oltoldr.uio.tb.qaoliooostowbolbortbo.taiCtamaoftboO or m 

“"%i:g‘L.m «oa gire. by A. if. Boea*. Uodor. a oa^ with a 
aouhl.SBpr. two bomo.. mal a dieict ladtrf atmobmoat ooeum m tbo Cagaym. 
Group, filraiioro Sea £1, p- 32B)r 
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Ths moat widely sprsad, important, and known laogua^a of tko Boutiiem 
Huiippines U that of tho B<niailed " pirate tribes “ of MiodaiiBo and Sulu. It ia a 
dialect or form of Hiaaya with a atrong infiltration of Jdiaiayan elezuenta, and ia spoken 
by the Moroa of hfindanao, Baailaii} in the Snlu and Tawi-Tawi Archipetngoea, Palawan, 
Balnbcc, and in North Borneo (Ft., ni, p, 11). 


Borneo, 

As outrigger canoes are such a feature in Indonesia, their almost total abaenoe 
from Borneo is rather surprising, but this absence, as in the western and northern 



JlO. 3 t>,—MODEL OF X CABOS WITH X MlTBur DOTinOOIlB JUfD OiTB BOOM, FAStO RirER, MAHILA. 

(hutch B. BALtOTFB^ aKTQBIl}. 



r«L 3 t.—sAJis AS no, 30 skkb num xamt abb wttuobt tub awsjns 
(hutch by E, BAliFOCrBw OiTDM}^ 


portions of both Sumatra and Java, seems to be due to secondary eausea. Hose and 
McDougoll give an illurtration (copied from Ling Both, I, p. 141) of a rough model 
made of pith of a smail canoe with two outriggera, the booms of which pass through 
the solid hull and are inserted laterally into the floats. The model, which is in the 
Leiden Museum, came from South-east Borneo, a district far removed from the 
Malauati country. Apparently a eimilar imitation canoe, jenj, is employed by the 
Malanau in the bagoh ceremupy for the caatihg out of diseases (Q, Fig. 84 , p. 13 JJ), 
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Thev Bt^ite that the Maliiniiii are KlemantanB. a iiiisEii group of BoniBflii people, of 
the 'nmA regions of Sarawak, most of whom have recently bcogme converted to lalani, 
while all of them have been much mflaenced by JJalaya (U, p. 139)- A* B, Lawrence, 
of Sarawak kindly gave me two aketehea (Fig. 32). drawn from memory, of toy 
” «hoonB«;- joos. sailed by Malanm, and Malay children along the Sarawak coast, 
both have a sin^e ontrigger. one with two straight booms, while the other has ^y a 
Hinrie boom J in both cases the booms are inserted Into holes in the side of the float, 
prlempmy. 1 am also indebted to Ivor H. Evans, of Perak, for informing me that 
Wien traveUing in the Temraesak District of British North Borneo, some Bajaue 
temporariiy fitted a smaU low dng^mt, gobmg, for him with a donbk oiitngger of 
two straight booms which were lashed to bamboo floats. This was the only occsemn 



no. 3 £.-Tor or akdwalat camDKSS. wh^wai 

(fnpoi HMBw nrga nv a. s- lawkekcb). 


„„ which he Iwd « eotrigger .. hut he hed o« eery mueh tu do with 

the rilluises ueet the eoeat. He edde, " The Bejeue weie peet pwetee m th^ld dujw 
aud might have picked up the ideu in uny of the Munde tether eeet ” The w^ 

prfwe, i. lie tela jiAiu tli'» < 1 » c«oe end ta uume my 

:arm.yheiudigm.ou.t.th.»t«.ee.wh»l.. The mrtl.ym. dmerthed hy Beeotemm 

huve l»eu noted «« p. 7S. F»t « deteription uf th. omml type emft m ^meo 
see liog Both (H, pp. 2W-2M), end te ceremoniel honte (I, pp. IM. .6^. he " 

■■ It mtuU »eu. ut ooe time Sam.tr. w» »ppM with K..de tern Wo (H 
/*, p. 2IS); Jm. HrHW .ml McDaa6.ll (I. pp. ». 66.152,166). Gome. {pp. 49-61) 

and Nienenhnis. 


Notes ok the Nativi Nasieb foe Cakoes akb Ootbicoees. 

The foUowing terms fm outrigger mnoes are given by Eriederid, the names for 

boats without outriggers are placed within ( )■ Terms of oatrigg^ir canoes added 

bv me arc placed within [ ]. - r * n 

' Andamans Nicobam {due, Arif and doai\, Mentawm [oboA:], 

Eofflino lefoAol. Sumatra [jdbre, baUsMngl Bali, dyukOn, tampan fo Malay. 
Confined to a restricted area of the Lesaer Sunda Islands, we find in Snmba, teiw, 
tendt ; Middle and Eastern norea : Bikka, /ena, and Matuneri, temh Solor, fenno. 
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Plores, htrakora. The mcFSt cuatonuiTT nameia for jin o^itrigger canoe in Banda, 
Amboina and the DlkaserH arc jtrw (jm-oAs) and kakd ; bnt alao taZa, talahj tola, akd, 
mpa and s^junt are to he found in the countiy speech of Ambon and the Uliesseia 
(U, 237), Sumbawa, lityie or fajn. Banda, iorakora. jwou (AnldbZc, but called prau 
ivhcn outEtgger added j orewibcn). Amboina, jjtkhj, prakS ^roAu heZan, Mhtl, 

toldmle, kofokarat kpa or pfah^ t^poZqja, lata, folate, ate/, sapu (orvntAai). Batjan, 
tiy6n. Temate. o^' or dti. Hklmahera: kofaiara‘ Wed* Bay and Fatani, yrf; 
Biili, jjfiZdji; Tobdo, ByofTrf, <St/{ or oft/, (here the Up^lepi} in a dug-out without 
outrigger); Galela, daru ; Ake Selaka, oti. Celebes, leptfl^tA, tarakom ; Salaier, 
Jopi. Sulu, ffuban^ 

The following notea are taken mainly from Friederid (H, pp. 244-246), who gii-ea 
full references. He also gives the varknts of these terma that occur in Melanesia, 
but these do not concern us here. 

The di/wk&n of Bali does not occur in any form eaatu’arda of the Bhilippines. 
It is the Malay djokmg ; Javanaae djuiuH^, djuj^htng ; [ISicobnr, dw] ; Batjtm. 
ny'lh; in the Philippines ^ Tontemboan, runyhn, Bisaya and Bicol, odyoi^ ; Boko, 
dam; Tagal, dairvnff ; [Borneo, Jm^]; Diadem at diadilM m the name for the 
outiigger-bootna at Tobelo (Hnlmahera). Also cf. tenco (p. 106), 

E^fl^krtte is dearly the same word as kfirdki^d, which term is cunent in Makaaaar, 
throughout the Moluccas, in Halmahera and Western Kew Guinea, and it also 
extends to Florea. It b more than doubtful, says Friederici (III, p. 159), whether 
the word koralofa of the Moluccas really goes back to the Arabic qorgdr and thence 
to the Portugu^ cumifo. Valentijn, who treats the word aa an indigenous one, ia 
certainly wrong when he derivea it fetun the Malay Auru-tetra. In the oldest Pratu- 
guesc and Spanish accounts of the Moluccas we find caraeom, corawra, carcoa, but never 
carrtfcn; de Morga not only aaya expressly that it is an ancient and indigenous word 
among the Tagalaof Mindoro, Mariuduque, and Ltoson, bnt that it ia also s true Malaya^ 
PotyneaiaD word: in the Malay PeninBula, ibtei (a small fiahing boat); Aniboina, 
kolekole ; Mota (Banks lalanda] kora ; San Criatoval (South Solomons), ora, Priede- 
rici asserts that this eqnation is not merely ac-ddental os there is other support 
for it, and he has shown that most of the boat-names of Eastern Indoneaia recur in 
MelaneoiH. He adds (HI, p. 159) that the Moinccan korakora corresponds to the 
Philippine tetrnr^ay, [Tho Achinese have a sailing boat called “ Jbotey ” (Folkard 
p. 401)]. 

The Malay pmA«. perahu, prahu, proa, etc., is a general term for canoe, boat, 
or ship and appears to be uaed indiscriminately in places for craft with or without an 
outrigger, and therefore has no special significance, thus in Amboina an outrigger 
canon may be termed twuA^! temda. 

The hdkd. of Amboina is the 3IfllaYD-Po]>mesian which is so widely 

spread in the South Seas as to be univeisal. tu Saonek and Sorong, toot, and Mauu k- 
wari (Doreh) wa or mi: all in New Guinea. [Ray pointa out that the term taka. 
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ojjftl inMftilflgaecarfor the canoe with b double outrigger, “ ib no doubt the Melanesian 
rniht etc., aim that Malagasy and Tagnl are more closely related than eitiur of them 
ia to the language ot the islands between" (Hnddon. 1918, p. 53). Christian (p. 329) 
dveit; Malay wiujibon^, a jnnk ; Moloccae. vaga, a vessel; Philippine Ifllanda, 
toflfci, a canoe : Waigiu, loaag, a pirate craft. Keane pointa out that the Meutawei 
ohaJt ia the eti'o or raiu ol Polyneflia (18S9 ,/,b,, p. 244 ; 1920 /.n.. p. 235),] 

Another interesting word from the point of view of migratioini to the Weateni 
Pacific ia the Igul of the Bugi [originally a people of the Boni district of Celeljcs], 
it in alflo employed at Makassar ; variants are : Malay remnanla, lopth, lujfek, lope*; 
at Bima and fengar in Sumbawa, lopte or fopi : Salaiw Mands, ippi ; Amhoina, hpa, 
tepakpa ; Tohelo (Halmahera). - dug-ont without an outrigger 

(Fr„ U. p. 241) ; PUlippinea, hpit, tip«*. . 

In Ambon und tho Uliassers are uU, tel». tal", <«*«/, tafafo ; it le possible that 
the word which is apparently confined to Weda Bay (Halmahem). belongs here. 

In Hahnahera and the neighbouiing tslandfl we find : iWr or sti, Temate, Bum, 
Ake-Selaka ; «t. Tulor laam, Tololiku, Waioli ; efloOhli, Madcle, Tabaru ; n«th, 

Ibu ; (Sili and otil Tobelo, 

Appai^ntly restricted to Galela and Loda ia the word dcr«. 

ObtioBslv connected with pfUn of BuU in Halmahera are: &ew. Solor ; heh, 
bentk prelm'fwroit, Timor; htro, Wetts and TenimbeT; praM or brfffluff, 

Amhoina ; bm-bm Xamatote Island, north-west of Triton Bay, New Guinea ; m 
the Philippines: b<duuay, Tagal ; hamrm;,, lloko. Kern equates " 

Fiji [which belongs to this series] wHli Bhlvq, Malay and biing Tags! (PfH, p. ..45), 
Friederici alto groups together foju, Sulla Islands ; Uu, Gcair. toUiinsaat point 

of Ceram ; lefe'ie. A™ blunds. 

With the term gubttn of the Sulu Islands may be equated kimt, Suva (between 
Sumba and Timor); o/«. ofak. Botti (south oE Timor}; gr>h»«, Bo^. Later 
Friederici [TIL p. 160 ./,h.. 2M) adds that the guban of the Bulu Man^ occurs ^ 
Sof« in Malay, and it appears to him that the Dayak top. a small ship, is also a related 
word ; [among the Bajau ol British North Borneo we find goba«g, p. 116]. 

The beautiful, large plank-boats without outriggers of Ambfin and Banda come 
from the Kei Islands, but their name of Aemfiat or •irinibai, also mnbSJ or .'flVJiiioit. 
does not come thence but is probably of Malay origin, ; other variants in the 

country-speech of Ainhoina are ; arotxiil, amboi, or«ia»ffo, onwidwi, and aa urawhoe 
in Gesir (Fr, H, pp. 235. 236). An omnbai with outriggers is called korahjf a. « word 
which ia found aa “i Mulayo-Polyuesian languages (Fr„ HI. p.^ 159)- 

Martin (p- 86) says that the name omsAoi >» a contiuctioi] for arattg baik " good 
friend " (or " servant ”) and comes from the era of the Hongi voyages! 

The number of the terms for booms given by Friederici is insufficient to enable 
us to arrive at any conclusions. The Moloccan term seemB to be the Hram'tn or HVamfirt 
of Banda, which becomes fiawfln'lfi in Batjan and hnlyilnfln in Bali. Several tenna 
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are employed in Halmnliera, oae of wMck tie niid^-md^u of Ake Sekka ext-onde m 
might; be expect^ to Ternnte and renehea Ambomm, where midtffin also ocotxs- 
Concerning the terms Kfi, of Bah and of GjJeU (both in Halmahera) there is 
nothing to sayp but as Friederiei points oirti the of Tobelo ae«nut to he the 

origin of the word kuiio^ which k so widely distributed in Melanesia and Polynesia 
for an outrigger boom. [The Nicohar name is deia liiw.] 

Ffiederici gives the following Dames for outrigger attachments i Ba1i» AcdfJi \ 
BandUp anger^ i AmboinUp ; Batj an, ; Temate^ - Halma- 

hera : Biili, Tobobp A he Selaha. s^kf^. [Tlie number of name.^ available 

is 50 limited ua to b<^ inconclusive. The sodei of BuU may be conpected with the 
eeke of Ake Selaka, and Termite and Amboina are agsiu liohed together. The 
Nicobar term ia heneme.} 

As Friederiei points out (II ^ pp. 34fs+ 3Si^"24S)j the term or some variant 

of it for the float of an outrigger^ is so widespread among the Malayo-Poljne^n 
peoples that the investigator should note whenever it docs not occur; it k ita varjante 
that need compiwiaon> Thus we have : Banda and Ambon, ; Batjaui lom^H i 

Temate^ $am^; Halinahera; Weda Bay (and Patuni) zormt^^ sorra^Tn ^ Tobelo, 
hatiUind ^ Gukla^ auraJ; Eotiip Ake Selaka, mmn and apnwUtfiwl in Malay; also 
variants m in Bangir< ^fih^rnniang. 

He thinksp eontrury to Kern^ that the general term for outrigger-float ia derived 
from the old Javaneae ffomu, '' likc/^ Bali^snwifl ; ulfio Sunibup rue&na 

at the same time, together, with^ at the same time likOi" etCr For the lioat is 
in reality a mmiature boat, a small countoipart of a Iwiat, iiideed it has been stated, 
froni an ethnalogical pomt of view, that the outrigger l>oat has heeij derived from 
the double-boat. So also have we in Malay ; resembling, similar 

ttfima, ** together/” and in ToguJ j sunuip" eomiiaiiion, to accompany " and '* conipanian 
like the servant ” ■ mwaco^ a htted-up boat" and ^ to prepare or embellish, to 
construct ia banca (the PliJUppine canoe). 

The only other terms Friederiei notca for float are the Mrrl of Buli, concerning 
which he has nothing to say, and the b^ter or hUir of Bali, which la quite obviously : 
Tara (Baree) katigi • Bisaya, k<Uig ; Lake Magindanao, HtHadanao, kaiik ; and Bikoh 
kaiig. This appears very significant when we recall the correspondence between 
certain craft of Ba1 i and those of the urea between the Philippines and North (Je|ebe^« 
[The Nicobar muie is fteu^iAa.] 

GET^fETiAL CoMJLUSiONS. 

It may be taken as a genera! principle in distributions» whether of animals or 
men, that the more primitive^ that is to say leas advanced, types are generally to 
be found on the margins of an area or in the less accessible or undesirable tocnlitica 
within the area. If the mra be an archipelugo Like Indonesia we shcruld there* 
fot^ expect to find more primitive conditions ou its outskirts or in the interior 
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of the larger islaoda, and many travelleie tell lU that m & rule the latter ifl indeed 
the case. 

As a knowledge of the ethnography of Indaneflia ia necesflaiy for a study of 
that of Oceania, bo the converse is equally true. Cultures have been w crowded into 
Indoiieaia at varionB times, and so many mtemal movements have taken place, that 
a dtsentangling of the chronological sequence of the cultures ia a very difiBcult 
undertiiking. A valuable attempt of this kiitd has been made by Perry (1918), which, 
bcjvrever, has little bearing on the present problem. It is recognised that migrations 
of variable extent take place everywhere, each always associated with definite and 
characteristie cnltnral elements. We know than similar migrations from Indoneaia 
have taken place at Intervale to various regions of the Pacific which transported 
Eiftmples of the then stages of cultuie. It is from a eomsideration of such samples in 
these Oceanic areas and a co-ordination of the linked cultural elements they contain, 
that the relative age of ethnographical data in IndoneBia will ultimately be elucidated. 
From diBerent points of view* Graebncr, Friederici, and Rivers have dona great 
nervlce in this direction. Graebner (1905, 1909) was, I believe, the first to utilise 
the general type of canoe, aa well os the presence or absence of outriggere and most 
obvious features of their attachments, as evidence for the differentiation of varioua 
cultures and cuftirre-sttata in Oceania, but the details he gives are very meagre. 
Friederici (If, 1908] has proflented a mafia of technological and linguiatiic evidence 
concCTuing canoes, which is of the greatest importance for the study of these problems, 
and later (HI. 19IS) has attempted to map out certain cultural streama from Indo¬ 
nesia into the Pacific. Finally, Rivers (19U) haa ntillBcd fiimilar esddence in his 
difisection of the cultural strata in Melanesia. 

All movements between diifcrent islandji in Indonesia and those thence to Oceania 
must have been accompIiaheJ by boats of aome description or other, and eventually 
we may hope to discover what kinds of boafca they employed, the types of outriggerB 
*ntl varictieB of attaeJuuODte. My main object in this paper is to prepare the way 
for more extendtnl historical studies on these lines, 

Tlie problema of the distribution and history of canoes in Oceania are beyond 
the scope of this paper i for this purpose It will be necesaary to make a more thorough 
anatvais of the types (ri camies and outriggers throughout the Pacific, there bemg 
many varieties which have to be accounted for, and. furtharinore, a definite ter- 
min nlngy will have to be generally adopted. But for my inuneJiate purpose I find it 
necessary to make a few' remarks upon eertuin distributions ol canoea in Oceania. 

A very brief summary of the probable racial history of the area will perhaps not 
be out of place. There seenia aufficieut evidence to assume that mueh later than 
the original occupetdon of a part or the whole of Indonesia by NegritoB, Papoans, 
and the l«(t early Prs-Dre.v'idiatia, were the migratiDDS from somewhara in Sonthfirn 
Aaia of the dolicbKephalic IndoneaianB. Poe*ihIy some of them were, at all events 
in their later niigratioiis, already somewhat admixed with southern Mongoloids. 
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Somewhat later pethapa came ewarma qf hrachycephftlic soLthejm Mongoloide, who 
may oonviomciitly be termed Proteh-Malaya, some ol whom maj have beea ciDaeed 
previously with other stocks. On the whole they hare dominated the true Indouesiao 
peoploB; but the bulk oi the papDlation of the archipelago conaiints of various blends 
of these two stocks. The Malay Peniosula was first occupied in the twelfth century 
S^D. by the true Malaya^ Oraog Malayu, who crosaed over from Menangkabau In 
Sumatra ; thence at the dote of the thirteenth century they spread over the Eaat 
Indian archipelago^ Hut long previously to this other peoples had secured u foothold 
in Java and elsewhere, Prom the first century of our era there were migrations 
from India. The Javanese Babads tell of an Indian prince who came to Java about 
A.D, 78 or 120f where he found a nomadic people. We know of Indian colonies in 
Bali, Sumatra and Java in the third century (Fritach, pp, 14, 31). f have already 
referred to a later coiomsatlon (p. ItKl). 

Chinese infiltration may not have begun after 230 B.cr., when South (Jhins was 
conquered from the aboriginal population and a seaboard acquired, but conunercial 
relations existed with Java and other islands in the fifth century a.d., and wero 
continned for a long period, perhaps they have never ceased. The Chinese Buddhist 
missionary Fa-Hien, or Hrien, visited Java from India in the fifth century a.d. 

Arabian traders vojfaged to the iiaat Indian urebipeLigo long before the time of 
Muhammad, but Main changed the Arab trader into a teacher of the new doctrino. 

At the beginning of the airteeath century the Portuguese made settlements, and 
were followed later by other European peoples (Hsddon, 1911, p. 35). 

Two hypotheses are current conoeming the origin of the outrigger : (i) That 
it is derived from a double canoe, one of the canoea having degenerated into the Boat 
of the outrigger. In double tanoea one of them oftfln is amaller than the other and 
in some places the amaller canoe bears the same name as the float, as for eiample 
at Mailu, in British New Quinea, where the term (artaiu is used for the smaller element 
of a double canoe, ortJH, and for the float of a aingle canoe, laoHa. (2) That the canoe 
was evolved from the centra]! log of a float or raft, the two outermost logs of which 
have persisted as the floats of a double outrigger, an evolution which took place solely ' 
in Indonesia. If the first hypothesis be correct, it would follow that the single 
outrigger was the primitive type, but the second hypothesis would make the double 
outrigger the origmal form. But if we assume a dug-out to be tbc initial boat, and 
it is or has been used in practically every part of the world (rafts, bark canoea, and 
akin boats are another story), there does not seem to be any reason why either form 
of outrigger should be the earlier, though in this caw there is no atmctuie from 
which an outrigger canid be natunJIy de^'eloped. 

The question of the priority of the single or double outrigger is of some im¬ 
portance, So far as bistorical data go, the earliest record we have is that of the 
IndchJavanese double outrigger shifie of twelve centuries ago. Apart from the East 
African area, to which I have already dladcd fp. 78), double outrigger outside of 
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Imlouealft are found with a rare and scattered diftributiun in Oceania, Tboj' occur 
in tbe area wbicb mciudes Tonea Straita and the estuary of the ?ly River, but sm^e 
outriggers also now occur there, both being saaoeiated with un overctossed stick 
attachment (p. 05), They me also to be founti in North Queensiand, [a] the Batavia 
River type with an attachment ot two vertical sticks, from Batavia River in the 
Gulf of C^ntaria, round Cape York to about Cape GrenvilJe (lat. 12° 8.); (b) the 
Claremont type with a direct lashed attachmeot. apparently from Cape Direction 
flat 13° S) to CUremont Point (lat. U° 8.) (Haddon. 1913). They have been 
reported in Oceania, formerly in the Pclew Islands, and doubtfully in the Semavma 
Group of the Carolines; they occur at Nissan with a direct la^ed attachment, 
temporarilv in the Solomons with three booms lashed to a flfiat conakting of a bundle 
of bambnoii, doubtfully at Samoa, and formerly at the Mariiuesaa, and also formerly 
at Easter Island with a direct lashed attschment (Haddon, 1913, p, 021). A 
scattered marginal distiibution of this kind suggests antiquity, and provisionally wc 
may accept this supposition. Although the Torres Stmits area is not geographically 
remote from Indonesia. I am strongly of opinion that it is culturally remote and 
that the double mitrigger came there by the West Pacific route. ^ ^ 

In Tocre.s Straits and the estuary ot the Fly we have definite evidence that the 
single ontrigger is ousting tha douUe, and it seems pmbabk that this has occi^ 
elsewhere, though there is very Uttle precise inlomiatjon on the subject. Miiller 
(1913, p. 245) alludea to n change of double outrigger Into a single as havi^ occurr^ 
in the Pelcw Islands. In a letter to me dated July 14, 1913, Friedenci saya: I 
have now no doubt that the hfp [the Nissan double outrigger eanoc with a direct 
tied attachment] has been brought by a Philippine or miVPhilippme waudermg 
stream to New Trclaud and neighbourhood, and that the double outrigger haa m 
oouis* of time been displaced by the Melanesian single outrigger and Las stood its 
ground only in the island of Nisflan.” Apjfflreiitly both forms ocouned at Easter 

Island (p. 124). - 1 I * -L 

The double outrigger is more alablo but dumsier than the single, the latter haa 

better sailing qualities, but great care has to be esercised in the management of the 

float in order to maiutain the balance of the boat. 

The single outrigger is a marginal phenomenon. Within Indonesia it occurs 
very rarely and aporadicnlly (p- 70). It ie nomiaJ in the Andamana and 
Ki«)bars end reappears in Geelvink Bay. it is practically univcmal in New Guinea 

and Oce!i[u&« 

Very frequently associated with a single outrigger is the presence of aevoral 
booms lU in the Andamans. Gecivmk Bay, the Mtudm, West Papuo-Melaneaian. and 
Gul£ liiatrictB of British New Guinea, and mnsl parte of Melanesia, but to a much less 
extent in Polynesia. Ou the other hand, we have seen (p. SO) that the Philippine 
area, including the Suiu Islands, Bangir Islfunis (oeoBaionaUy), in MiboL, W ajgiu and 
uther neighbouring islands, and Geelvink Bay numerous booms are asBociatod with a 
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double outrigger. Thufl fio faj as Indonesia is oolieenied several booms to a aingb 
outrigger is a nmrgiaal ebaraeteristic, and so but to a Jess eitont, tbe association 
o! flCTetal boonis with double outriggera, as this la practically <^□n^illed to die eastern 
margin ol Indonesia. We must not, however, overlook the occasional oeeurrenoc of 
three bcwms witbin tbe central area of Indonesia (p, BO)* At present I leave it an 
open whether these are relics of a more general distribution^ as 1 anspect 

them to be, or as borrowings from tbe eaetem margin. 

Indone^sia, eicluding its eastern margin, is therefor# characterised by canoes 
having double outriggeTs with two 

The difftision of canoes with double outriggera and two booms trom Indonesia 
into Oceania must have taken place in very early times and po&sibJy on two oecaaions, 
one with a direct tied attachment (p, 124) and the other with an inserted stick attach¬ 
ment. At present I am not in a position to suggest which ia the older type ; but 
iJ the float be derived from the smaller element of a double canoe on indirect 
attachment w^ould not become neceaftary untU the float had been reduced to a log or 
a piece of bamboo. On the hypotheaia of the evolution of the ontri^r canoe from a 
raft, the tied Attachmeiit would be the more primitive, aa the need of nji indirect 
attachment would uot arise until the central plnuk ol the raft bad beoonie converted 
into a canoo# On the other hand, a stick attachnieut appears to be characteristic 
of various types of primitive outrigger canoes. 

I now paas to a couBideration of the distribution of the main t ypes of attacbmeuta. 

— Direct. 

U Inserted . — ^Witii the exception of the somewhat aberrant Balinese attachment 
1 have not come acrofls an unequivocal case in Indomaju of an actual canoe where all 
the bcjoms are so attached. 

The direct inserted attacbment has n leas extended range than the loahcd* The 
only Melanesian record is from Eromunga in the New Hobridca {Hedloy> p+ 5S7)» 
Kramer found at Tntuila in the Samoan group that the straight boouia hay# a down¬ 
wardly slanting branch the end of which is inserted into the float (1W3, D, p. 249 i 
1906, Fig. 43j p. 41b : 191 ] , p. 23a). I have been told it occura at Rotuma • Fri«derioj 
also records it lor Mangaia and Rimatara, vrhile in the more northerly Cook Islands 
of Atiu and Mitiarci the end of the boomfl is curved downwardly to be inserted in the 
float (Fr., rig p. 314, Figs. 127-13CP). The direct inserted attachment also Dccure in 
the Pauumtus (Fallander, p. 194, figures a canoe with two booms, tho fore with a 
crooked inserted boom, the aft with a stick attachment). It thufl appears to be 
most prevalent in the Southern Polynesifiji area. 

I feci some slight heEsitation in accepting all these records, an the Tutuila attach- 
meut is very like that which occurs at Ponafuti, which, thoii^ it ionka as il it should 
belong to this class,is really a Lashed attachment, and we know there have been cloee 
relstioiis between the Samoaiui and Ellice Lslandurs- 
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2. La^.—Tias type is very widely but aparaely distributed thiougbcut 
nfisia, 80 mtitli «o that little can be deduced therefraiD, noleas it eiguilea that it is 
really an ancient form. It U inten»tmg to note that it crops up in vtnioua laliffi and 
liveia, where its appearance may mean that it is an old type, or aimply that in theae 
calmer watera it eoMces for tbe needs of the fisher folt. But it is alao ajenificant that 
this type is Twy prevalent in the Sulu Islands and in the ftoutbem and central 
PluUppines, ».«-♦ in the esfitcin margin of our area. 

The direct lashed attachment (with a single outriggerl alone occurs in south 
iT idia and Ceylon, whence it may have spread into Indoneaia, or may equally well 
liav£ trave^sfid ifl the EeveiBG ditection- 

It TTcry rarely crops up in Western Occajub^ whore it ia associated with & double 
outrigger i e.J.. the hSp nf 3?ifiaan in the Iforth Solomons (Eiause (Fig. 101) ; Frie- 
derid, <f. Haddon 1913, Fig. 14) and Korth-east Queensland from S. lat, 

(Claremont type, foe. eU.. Fig. 7, after Both). It occurs with a single outrigpr at 
Nonuti in the Gilberts (Fig. 29) and universally in the Hawaiian Islands, and in the 
Marquesas (model, Salem Museum \ I Fellander, PL, p. 240) ; at Easter Island 
with a double outrigger (CboriB, R Z, Fig. 1, e/. Haddon. 1913, p. 621) ; but in the 
” Atlas dn Voyage d« 1» F4fouse *' (London. 1798, pL 61), a single outrigger of two 
booms is shown, the float r^its upon and is tied to the booms ; ? Napuka (Wytoo' 

kee), PsumotuB (Wilkes, I, p. 319, but the sketch is not coaviiidng) ; TaMti 
(Wilkes, n, p. 21 ; Edge-Partington, Ethnol. AJintm, I, Pl. 29) ; and Hnaheme, 
tie easternmost of the Leeward Group of the Sodety Islands (EUis, 11, 1331, 
p, 352). At Funafuti in the Ellice Isfonds 33) there are three straight booms 



which hav^ a bug oblique braock oear tke txidf the tip of tkia bcanck reste an the 
float to which it is laahed, aometioiea it is lathed to short peg^ on both sides of the 
boom (Hedlfijp p, 286, PL XV^ 6, 7; Aleiander, T96, pl. 35); in o model 

in the Cambridge MtiBoiiai there is only one peg; the pegs are insarted into tbe 
Boat, De Clefcq and BcbmeltK de^ciibB ^p. M) and figure (PL XXIV, Fig- 5) a 
canoe from AilsiiBp Now Giiinea, with a direct lashed attachment, but as all the 
aecoiinta we have tiom CSeelvinlc Boy speak aolely ol a “ ^ike " attachment we may 
anapect that the model ia maccumte. In 1914 I saw at Bnnlid, a short distance 
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lip the DaliJira Arnind, a small river on the east side of the Bebea Kiver (the northerly 
month of the Baiuu) in the Western DivLaion of BritiEih Kew Oninea, a solitary 
example of a canoe "with a single oatTigger of two booms with a direct tied attach- 

_it may hAve been an individual oceurreoce tif no special eignificance, us the 

CADoe Was a tctt small on^^ another canoe bad the stick attachment chaiaclerifltic 
of that district. 

A mumd direct irimted and sfidt aliachmeni, — In all the boats seen by Priedetid 
at Tahiti and the North and South Tuamutus (Fatunotus) the aft boom had a direct 
inserted attachment, but the fore boom had sticks (Fr., FI, p» 314, 3?lgs-131, 133) I 
Pallander (PI., p. 194) figures a cftnoe at Anaa, Paumotus, in which the angular (1 fore) 
boom is inserted into the float and the straight (! aft) boom is Bupported by two pairs 
of undereroBsed sticks. 


B .—Indirect AUMdtmerti. 

(a) Attachrnent Inserted irtta the Float, 

1. 5fidk,—The only places in Indonesia where this occurs are the Andamans and 
Nicobara. f e.. marginal within the area; here the sticks vsiy in number and artanga- 
roent, they may be vertical, oblique or if m pdis overexossed or undeicroesed. 

In a copy of an old engraving (Mager, p. 137) two double booms, one above the 
other (boom and boom spar), are attached to the float by two eticks on the same aide 
of both booms in a canoe of the Mariano or Ladrone Tslonda j Anson git'cs a moat 
excellent sfeiim Tit and engraving (reproduced by Ling Seth, p. 133, Pt., p. 118. and 
akfitched by Polkani, Fig. p. 463) of “ a flying prea taken at the Ladrone Islands,” 
it hag three booms (the central one may or may not be a falsa boom) with the same 
attachment, there ore two longitudinal spore and two oblique stay apara ; sod 
Saflord (PJ- XI, p, 493) gives a figure of a Guam canoe with two booms each with one 
pair of uudercrowed sticks and apparently a vertical lashing between them- 

Kubary figures (Pis. LDT, Fig. 20; LIV. Figa, 3,5) a jMupoo canoe from Xidnior 
and a itwr canoe from Ponape in the Carulmes with sunilar attachment of two oblique 
sticks, the latter has two stay apars.to each of which, where it becomes free from the 
hull, ia fastened a curved spar, upic, which apparently ia iuBcrted into the float between 
the normal attachment and its ends; a similar spar on each ride of the two straight 
booms occurred on a model from Kosaie in the Salem Museum (but one of these ttpic 
has entirely disappeared, while the other is ropreflented only by its distal end which 
is inserted into the float; bow they were fastened to the hull is not shown in the 
photograph), but the booms have a Y-stick attachnieut (these are thus a mixed direct 
inserted and stick-, and direct inserted and Y'Stick-attachmeuts); another Eusme 
model (Solom MuBeum) has two pairs of undcrcrossed sticks for each boom and a 
curved ^ar which is lashed to thu boom and comes downwards and forwards beneath 
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tho crosaiiign of tlie sticks * ut Wolea aii^ two vertical sticks on the nii^r side of each 
boom, or twn sticks oa esiLk, side, a ** bracltig spar alutits up from the sticks to the 
boom (itBCTniilan Brown* PJ* F, and photograph; Mayer^ p. The typicaJ 

MaTsbiill TslaruLs cauoo has two straight booma with one stick (model Salem Museum), 
two sticks, one on each aide (Kramer 1900, p. 410, Fig* 0) or two ou each aide (uiodel 
AmatcTdiiiii Museum) ; iu the two former three curved booms which arise fram the 
hull on either side of the bonins and are lashed to the float a mixed direci tashed 
and stick attachment) see pp. SI, 105^ Eubaiy (PL tfV, Fig. 7) rndicstes a amiilar 
arrangenient* Folkard {p. 49S), aa UBiial, copied Wilkes' dm wing p* 49) of a 
amne Ifutn Bnmunoiid I. {Tapiteujea), Gilbert or Kingsmill labjidji, n-itb three 
converging booms and one oblique etick on each aide of each boom ; a model in the 
Cambridge Museum from this group has three vertical stinkii, and another model 
hsa one pair of undercrossed sticka to each of the three liooms. 

A simple stick atlwhinent charactermes the canoe of Nlsaan, an island 
between New Irelaiid and BougmoviHe [Fr., U, Figs. 95, 96; Haddoot 1913, Fig. fl) 
and the three northerly islands «f the scattered eli&Ln to the east of the Solomons ; 
Nuguiia fTiiileniu£» 1902, p. PL Ill, Fig. 2; Fr., IT. Fi^.106-108), Tauq (Fr*, 11, 
Fig, 103), and Nukumanu (Fry, 11, p. 300). There U intercourse between these islands 
and tlie Gilberts and herw'een the latter and the Polynesian Islands to the souths 
so it tit not surprising that a similar form cff attachment b common to them: all* 
Thus we meet with it in Eatunia. Union or Tukebu group, Samoan group. Friendly 
Islands (Tongan gratip]^ and Nicue, The furthest cast that I know of it is irom 
Nikuhiva (Marquesas), where d^UrvUIe (I, PL hXl j Fig. 3) illustmtea a double 
canoe with fom curved boom^ anti an attachment of four tull vertical sticks, in 
the Fiji group the sticks consist of tw'o pairs of diverging overcrossad sticks; 
prvcbflly this arrangement is typical of Torres Straits, where it b Eis^ociated with a 
double outrigger^ and a two-stick attachment occurs at Batavis Rl’^'er, Xorth'weet 
Queemttanil, which is remarkably like the Nissan tifine, except that there is a double 
outrigger. 

There is ccptLsiderahle variation in the stick ottnebments of Nartham and Southern 
Melaneidn, which lack of space precludes me from describing* Tho most common 
tj'pe consists of undercrutiHed sticks^ New Guinea is also charactenxed by varlons 
types of stick attacbment ; as 1 am preparing a memoir on this Bubjeet I iified not 
fort her allude to it, except to say that th^ undemroased type exteuda from the east 
of Gcclvink Bay to the Masaini District in the extreme sonth-euat^ whence probtibly 
came the Cape Bedford which extends along the north-csst coast of Queens¬ 

land from the Flindaps Group in tlie south of PriiiceES Cluirlotte Bay (lat. 14^ S.) 
to Cape Grafton (lat. 17* S.) (Haddon, 1913^ p. 617). 

The stick sttimhinent may certainly be regarded us an ancient type^ fta 
presence in the Andamans, New Guinea, and Melaneris at first sight might suggesb 
that it w&s primitively associated with the pygmy, or the taller Oceanic Negroids 
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who fue nmiflllj tarmod Papiaias, Among the Negritos only the Andamanese 
poasesa it, and the airongement of their stick attachment points to a borrowing of 
the outrigger from the Nicobara, La New Guinea and aelanesja tie evidence is 
etrongly against it being part of the oid Papuan culture. Very few true Papuan 
peoples possess an outrigger of any kind, and the names for canoes, and especially 
for the float, in New Guinea are in the great majority of cases of AuHtroneaLin origin 
We know that during long periods of time tnany migrationa have spread from In¬ 
donesia into New Guinea and the WcRtem Pacific, the earlier of which gave rise to 
that miatsd folk whom we teim MelancBians, and several migrations of Iflelanesian 
peoples have passed into New Guinea carrying with them special types of canoes and 
outriggers and their distinctive names. The general prevalence of the stick attach¬ 
ment not only in New Guinea and Melanesia, but also in the South Polynesian area, 
supports the conclusion that its Utioductiou into these regions is due to an early 
Indonesian influence. On the western border of Indone^ the stick attachment is 
associated with a single outrigger of several booctis. in the Andamans, ns it is in Melanesia 
gonerttlly. Although the Andatnaocae ace certainly aiuong the moet primitive of 
all eikting peoples, there are indications that they have borrowed eertnin elements 
of a higher culture, of which the outrigger canoe is one. In the Nicobare the same 
type of stick attachment is associated with a fiinglo oiitrigget of two booms. 

2, The rod tUiachment appears to be eonfined to Indonesia (p. 87). 

3, The spite (UtachneHi is aoiuewhat aimiJar to the foregoing and is charactcrifltic 
of and 1 believe pe<jnliar to Geelvink Bay in New Guinea (p. 79) ; it consists of a thin 
stick or spike which is driven through the booiu and into the float; usnally a thin 
bitmch eitends at right angles from the spike which is lashed on to the boom. 
Friedcrici {0, p. 251) says that this attachment is more caaily takento pie<!eat.hnn the 
Moiuccau or Hhlmaheran, and that the natives hang up the huJ Is of the eano^ in the 
corridor of the turtle-roofed houses. A spike attachment, coiubined with a bowed 
spar which passes along the top of the end of the boom to which it is lashed, the 
other end being lashed to the float, occtua at NukutavaJia, Paumotu Group 
(Alexander, pp. 7<58, 707). 

4, TlieY-J^F^ tUtGchytient, though not recorded for Indoncai a, otcuiB 

widclvin the West Pacific ami ia charsctefistic of Southern Micronesia, but it appears 
to he absent from the Mariana (Ladione) and Marshall groups. In the Pelew Islands 
each boom may be supported in the fork of one or two of these sticks, it is prevalent 
In the Caruliiiefi and occurs in the Gilberts ami at Nsuru (Fig. 34). It is laahed to 
the side of a boom in Liueniua (Ontong Java) nnd Ehkaisna on the eastern flank of 
the Solomons. In the Liueniua canoe recorded by Friederici the stem of tie Y ia 
imtneTsed in the float and there ia a lushing in addtliun. so that auperfidally it some¬ 
what resembles the U -Moluccau attachment. A double overeroesed Y^9ti^;k: occurs 
in the Loyalty Islands and New Caledonia. Its distribution, therefore, U W.-B.. 
ronghly between 10“ N. lat. and the Equator, and roughly N.W.-S.E. from Liuemua 
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aod Silcoiaiia to New CaledonJa. and 1 be Loyalty but ia uuieuatded elsewliere 

(c/, Haddon, 1918, So. 68), 



no. 34.^i,TrAcmiEST or x cwoe, rtw, iHAUst;, ujcitciiti^ju, bobkimav iiuaiiuK 
iixUBBrcs, 1915,%, 

6. The board atiaehmenl is typical of Indonesia ; in this tie boom psasee thraugb 
a boaid which ia inserted into the float (p. 6T). A piedeely similar arrangeinent is 
lound on the coast of East Africa, but with a stick or block of wood instead of a board 
(Haddon, 1918, No. S®). ^re it is associated wi th a double ontngger of two boome. 
The East African otrtrjggier canoe is iniiveifiall 3 ' recognised aa having been dorived 
fxoiu Indonesia, parbapa, as Hameil suggtata, before indirect attachments were lashed 
to the float in the latter region. The inserted stieJe attadjment is thtis confined to 
marginal areas. A somewhat similar airaigement occuib at Wnknhiva, Marquesas 
Islands, Alexander (p. 746) fignrea a canoe with a single outrigger, each of the two 
booms of which passea through a board, the lower end of which ia fastened to the 
float. According to his desenptiem, the ends of the booms " are sdxed to the 
perpendionler pieces, or stanchions, the length of which is, as a mle, the distance 
from the gunwale to the waterline. These pieces are seiaed to the top aide of the 
float [and not inserted into it os in a true board attachment] . , . The cioaapioces 
[booms], float, and stanchions are braced with withes." A otirvcd brace ia prasaot. 

6. The BaiineM actachtteni ia confined to the Enstom Javan area, but an in¬ 
teresting analogy to it oocuTBin Eimafoti ; Hedley aaye [p. 286) that the booms " are 
Uftmlly entire, but ate sometimai made divisihle, Bpliced in a loch-joint [scarfed] 
and nerved. The ad^mntage of detschnig the outrigger float from the hull occurs 
when the cuuies are beached and rolled over, the separated hnE being more manage¬ 
able.” The Balinese is really a direct inacrtKi attachment, the Funafuti is a direct 
lashed one, bat the occasional unshipping of the ends of the three booms which are 
permanently attached to the float is a new, and so far as I know, tunque, feature. In 
the Santa Cmi Islands the whole outrigger apparatus may be detachable from the hull. 

fb) AUaehtneni Tied to the float. 

Lashed indirect attac h nie nta seem to have omstted tbs inserted stick attachments 
throughout the greater part of Indonesia, pcobably because lashing the attachment 
to, instead of simply inserting it bto, the float w»s a morn aecura method of 
faBtening, and at the same time supplied a certain amount of elasticity. 
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1. Th«t Halfmhemn attaohment is twafiaed to Indooesiii and tbo north-™t of 
New Guinea. It miai (sonaiderablr in fona and is widely eproad witliin the area, 
perhaps because it la adaptable to veasata of Urge aa well as of amall slae. 

2. The ifofuBean atiadpitent has a restricted diatribution within the area (in my 

paper in Man, 1910, I enoneoualy stated on pp. 117, U9 that it occoned in the 
8ulu archipeJago). 

3. The double or crossed \J-Mdueean aUachnefU oocora among the Bamai Kobe 
and KiJenge on the north coast of the wertem end of New Britain, at Witn (French 
feian^) north of New Britain, and among the Nakanai of the north coast of New 
Bntam close to the Gassdlo Peninsula, at San CrktoTal in the Solomons, and in the 
Tongan lalantb (Haddon, 1918, No. 68}. 1 was miainforined that this attachment is 

now obsolete in the Tougaa Group, os A, G. Jlayer giyos a photo^aph of it at Vavau 

(1910, 25). 

With the exception of the last, which looks as d it indicated a definite and 
probably late cultural drift, it is significant that no indirect attachment tied to the 
floathae been reported from Oceania, the inference being that this method developed 
u, Indoueam after all the great migrations had taken place. (The introduction of ,he 
niofi into the Solomon Islands is, however, of relatively recent date.) If the Indo- 
javanesa ahipa traded between Java and India we may asaiune that they ako traded 
mlndonesia, and thus the knowledge of an efioctive tied attachment should have been 
known throu^out the area. If these ship had a Halmaheran attachment we oodd 
assart that the great voyag® from Indonesia to Oceania must have taken place long 
before 4.n. SOO. for if this attachment was suitable for ocean-going ship it would 
surely ha™ bean taken into the Pacific and have persiated somewhere there. The 
entire absence of double canoes from Indonesia and their occurrence in Oceania 
suggests that these craft belong to an oJd culture stratum and one which was oontem- 
pirancons with the inserted stick attachment, at all events these are at present asso¬ 
ciated together In Oceania and New Guinea. Tlie Hawaiian type, with ita single 
outrigger and direct lashed attachment, may belong to a S|n-eial migration. 

The persistence of the double outrigger in Indonenia requires some explanation, 
and It seems to he due to the fact that when provided with an outrigger the dug-out 

c^oe » a very handy, light and stable cmft, which is aufSdentfor the general unrposes 

of an essentially fehing commtmity* 

Por more extuiiBiye trading yoyagea boats built np of planks were constructed, 
proUhly under ford^ influence, of tJie Moluccan orembai tj-pe. There can be no 
^uht that these at fimt retained the double outrigger, as the iwm-fomi still do ‘ 
^edcrtci says this is a craft of the construrtion of a large omnbai, but with outriggeni 
(II, p, 237). In Indonesia it was found that the outrigger was unnecereaTy for Jargn 
sailing craft and sc it was discarded tn the oremfm. Perhaps the largo uoga of the 
Masaim dietrict of British New Guinea were derived from veaseU of this type before 

the outrigger was discarded, bat in the case of the n^aga the outrigger is riaizle 
VOl. L, 
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Ftiederid point# out that the inf»i {fnrma, tniM, etc.) type nf bmlt-up 

canoe of the Snlonion Ifilands, which ia without an outTig^, is oonHtnictcd in a dmilax 
manner to the orembai, indeed, Towimn compared the plant-built bwh of South Kew 
Ireland to the “oom^.'orre" of Temate (Ft., U, p. 218). The n«m of the Solomon 
IsJnnds have been developed on spedal linM, and it ie opjn to diBcuasion whether they 
wore derivod from an oiitrigiperlesa plank boat wt whether the outrigEera were 
discarded in these iaUnds. Fricdciid (TH, p. 160) sap that Uie Hion ia not a good 
aea-guing omit (and be says the same is tTU^ of the ; it w true the Solomon 

Islaudera innia long voyages in them, but they am very eareftil to choose good wvathet. 
He is inclined to attribute its introdnctioii to the flecond brunch of bifi Alforan 
riiigralion and not to the Philippine migtalion (cl. Ifnrt, XVTll. 1918, p. 118). A 
criterion of the Philippine inigretioii is tha term {a Bulu arebipelngn name 

for a canoe mtb a double outrigger). but in the West Pacific the double DUtnggBr 
is retainiui only in the kop (a yariant of gtibitn) of Nissan. 

We have now to attempt to determine where the oiitrigger was mvonted. 

As outrigger canoes are at the present time absent from the mainland of Asia.' 
eicept in the Bouibem Indian area, it ia highly improbable that the Southern Mungo- 
loiila (TKjto-MalavB) brought this craft with them, though it ia equally probable that 
earlier immigratiu invenled the ontirggei after they had established themselves rn 
the iriands. 1 haw already pointed out (p. 126) that it is very improbable that tlua 
myenrion wae due to Negritos or Papuans, and I may here add to th«Be the un- 
progreasivB Pro-Dr a vidianfl. This leaves ua with the Indooesians and that early 
adniiituie oI Indoneaianfi with the drat swarm of Ptoto-MalayB to which the term 
Alfur Las been applied (p. 109), and wc may thfireforc confidently attribute the 
invention to them. Probably later inuni grants adopted the outrigger, but the 
Orang Malayu always seam to have preferred the oatriggpldeaa craft to wluch they 
were aocustoiuod. Indeed it may vnrj- wall be that thia device was due to 
inventiveness of the Indonesian, rather than to the Mongoloid, element m the 

early Arab navigators and others who may have come from the Bed Ben 
nr Peraiun Gulf were ignomnt of t hat contrivance, as were also the Chinese navigatore. 
Thus of all the voyagers to the Beet Indian archipelago, the only ^iblo intredueeis 
of an outrigger were Indians, and it ia doubtful wbetber they origiually employed it. 

In certain large areas of IndoneBia imcrigger canoes are extremely rare or even 
absent altogether. The main reason for this abeeiice seems to be fl knowledge of 
the art of building sea-going plank boats, an art which nithout doubt was introduced 

1 Mr I H. ilTaDa.frf P^rat.inraniia me that his Malay aamBlanl toM him that s ftimple type 
nl double oatrigffer» occasiuiuJly fitted tempuraniy to WaUy boata, genermUy to thopraAw «S0f, 
k small dugHjnt, whm heavily Indrti. Thii Is the oaly rMCfd known to mo, and rt Mt 
invalidate the here marie, aa the idea may hare been borrowed from Ihe 

Mr. Eviurt hM “iren lanp: treetnoika. whwswoctd waaof grwtor speaifie gravity toan water. 
iRdiod to the aidee at prahm. wrattMng like outrigBvra, in bringing tliKia by sea." 
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ixom without, and to whinh Aritbfij ludidUB, aod CliijieBe ha%'e ^^nttiburtcd m vaiyiiig 
degrees at difierent tini&g ; primitivdy thia art appears to have come froai Ancient 
Egypt. An analogous change has taken place in the Solomon Majidfi owing to a 
cultural drift from the Molnccaa (Pr., Dj p. 161). 

An inspection of the map nn p. 71 suggests that the present focus of outrigger 
canoes i& bi the Moluccas, and it is legitinmte to suppose that from Indonesia, if not 
actually from the Moluccas^ migrations took place at various times^ each with its 
special type of tanoe oi with some partial modihiiation. Ae a general rtde one 
expect to find that thfi earlier types of canoes or of ootriggers were those that went 
furthest, and those that started last would have a niorc limited distrihution j but we 
must also remcnibcr that the later swamis would bo mon? civilised and have a better 
technical equipmeut, and thus some of them may have passed over earlier layeiH 
and have reached a far dostmation^ 

Tlje gmcral distributioa of the mam types is as followa: — 

Marginal; Double outrigger with two booms and a stick or direct lashed 
atmehment; but the double outriggeT ia also characteristic of 
the cnoet central area. 

Single outrigger with two booms and stick attachmentiii: north 
coast of British New Guiues and South Polynesian area. 

Single outrigger with several booms and stick attadmientG ; Nioo* 
bars^ Andamanis, parts of New Guinea^ Melanesia. 

Single outrigger with two booms and a direct lashed attachment; 
South Indian area and North Polynesian axca* 

\Vithin the arm: Widely distributed^ double outrigger with two booms and a direct 
lashed attachiueiit* 

Less distributedp double outrigger with two booms and a Halma- 
heran attachment. 

Most restricted, double outrigger with tw^o booms and a Moluccan 
attachment. 

If we apply the principles enunciated at the begmning of this section we are led 
■to conclude that the above order roughly repreBcuts an historical sequence in which 
it seems evident that^ of the indirect attachmentap the stick ia the oldest and the 
JUnluccan the most recent. There also appears to be a piobabillty that the double 
outride ie more ancient than the single, despite its pereistcucc iu Indoneaia, a fact 
which docs not fit in with the foregoing argument. 
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__ VCTAuiidi.<ia*AiJCitetg«ifH UMpTBjsftentegee lu flirWuifj I. I®!** 

Berlin. J&J5+ 

TW i^hefl me after my pap^ iraa In prmt^r ^ tb^ 

rT,rs«. wnlTii^KIn U tbere iktc copiou* reiercnMS. The anthnr believe* that the 
PolyMsUn inigratiottfl left IndoiS^ia before the Bmclu inflaenee 
wo^ and centHrice A.D.. and that the Snnmtnan i^gratiom to 

i. «ntnrv A » He siwKMto that the Malay BUgrabou* were oogi^r 

that .anc« witf double ttntriBfi™ were 1^^ 

thtni 1 the lednction uf th«e to ^ ou^ggt^ ‘ is ^tate 

cuoQ arose frotn the latter by the float being mere™! la sUc and boHowed out. 

HomeU, J—“the Origiaa and Etbnulogiwl Signifioance of livdiwi Boat Dfsigna.” lfe«. 

the .lajan^ ships of 

hudnTeculptrnoi and pres new drawingg ot mj Figs- M «id 

points t totuTye ma-ta, the latter having rooga hetiveen the hmbe. 

cd this ship arefiitinelly eurred and pans between the two elements of the float. 

_..Les Pinignw k bahuuner de Mldagasoer et de I'Afiiqne oHejitale.*' La 

XXXIV. Pftriii, IMa, p. 1. 

>^MadaEB 5 cai and East Africa: Canues.” Jfflu. 1929. No. 8J, 

Th^e^lent paoeia have appeared loo late for me to leter to them, the former is ^a 
loJuceT^and haa more^MtratiiMM. Homell ahowa that the following Taaeties ocenr on the 
west ««t of Madagascar, all with two booina 

1 Dhmct inserted bl a model uf a sailing boat with an ordinary float on one aide, anfl 
■ M the otoer the boomscsiry a rednesd float 

2 DmibleoiitnEEPtinth»amaU hm^V' pegatimchion ' ) 

3 tainglis tmtn^r ^tb HimiJax ^ttaobiiictilB, tbir hoemm aa tbii otb«- e g 

ontriggera, bj' the middle of the nirreteenth Mutnry both forms ocoorred, now none hut. 

^taThmiirit in Madagaacar is always vertical, es it is at ^mn. but in ll« other East 
African oaneea it is obtione ^d the fiat boani ie ainiilarly hruitont^ or eanted. Horneil 
that tht» (atia justify bU previous eonduaipn that the outrigger canoes of 

JIS®^poiiibi out that " In their ooiwistentlv douys form, the African hav^ 

SSiod a *mitivn stnmtore almesl entirely lost in pr^ent-day Madagas^ 

[JlatS "^e Lamu variety having vertical atMieyons approaches must oloaely to the 

Madaga^Jorm.^^ ^ ^ jUnstmUem of a eanw f»m 

Mohilba. ^th aXutale outrigew t oath pair of the two liivorgent hooms appear to be diredfg 
Iritb Ito float, tTh. [Herbert! Edliiier. J Rthiion of S<mt Tsares Tmiwife, 
B^nn^Anna 1626 ; LondDn 1634. 


ON THE OCX?UERENCE OF FLINT IMFLEMENTS OF MAN IN THE 
OLAQAL CHAJ.KT BOLILDEB CLAY OF SUFFOLK. 

I With Plates I axi> tf.J 
By J, Heji> Mom. 

The object ol this’conuntiajoatton is to descrilw and £gare aocorately a series of 
hnmanly-faeiluoncd flints wiiich, duiin^ the past tan or twaive yea», has been found 
in the glacial Chalky Boulder Clay of SnfioLk. The uppennost beds of the plateau 
series in the neighbourhood of Ipawich, consist, in eacending order, of the Pliocene 
Bed Crag, the Middle Glacial Gravel, and the Chalky Boalder Clay. The flint impJe- 
mentB occurring in the detritus-bed beneath the Crag have already bean described 
by Sir Hay Lankester, F.E.3,, and by the author,^ Trliila the latter has published a 
description of the biunanly-fashioiied speciniens discoTered in the Middle Glacial 
Grovel which overlies the Bed Crag * It is now proposed to pv* an account of the 
artefacts found in the Chalky Boulder Clay surmounting the Middle Gkdal Grovel, 
and to thus establish the fact of the occurrence of undoubted 'wniks of niai% ijj each 
of these hitherto supposedly pre-human deposits. In the comae of his reaearcihea 
the author has become indebted to Sir Ray Lankeatcr. FJtB,; Professor J, E. Man, 
F,RE.; Mr. B, T. Lingwood^ and Mr. Henry Ogle * to all of whom he ofeis bis 
grateful thattka for the help they have afloided him. It ia pcopoeod to deal with 
the disco veii« upon which this paper is based under two heads, and in the following 
order, viz. :— 

(a] The Geological Data. 

fb) The Humauly-Faaluonod nints. 

The Geologtoal Data. 

The duooveiies to which this paper relates have been made at three siteslieeur- 
ring in or near the town of Ipawidi, and will be referred to as Pit No. 1, Pit No, S, 
and Pit No. A, 

Pit No. 1. 

This excavation is,situated in the npj»r brickfield of Messrs. A. Bolton A Co., 
Ltd., and on the right band or east sids of Henley Boad (see Ordnance Burvey Map, 

* Lankestef, Sir K. lUy. Piit Serire B, Val. 202. pp. 2B3-m Mmr, J. ReJd, Pre«. 

P^.E. Anglia. Vol L Part I. pp-17. 43 j Vot n. Part 1, pp. 13-31- 

< JHoir, J. Reid, Proo. PM.EA., VdL I, Part lU, jrp. 307-319, 

* The author alio received much mud iuTaluAhlo brip from the late Dr. W. AUbu Sturge. 
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Sufiolk (Eftfft), LXXV^ f . Th(; pit m bLowii in Field 433). Thfl sxtrfaw of the 
ground in tte imiBodiate ridiiity of tlifl pit reaches a height of 156 OD.^ and forme 
part of the plateau in this particular difltiict. The pit is excaYated in typical hluieh 
fiouider Clay eontainiiig a largo number of rtmuded^ and generally striated^ boulders 
aod lompfl of white chaLk, a fair quantity of block and grey flint of flne quolityp 
and the usual derived f oasUs and foreign rocks common to this deposit.^ Tho Boiddcr 
Clay at this apcil is 16 to IS feet thicks aod, towards its upper eurfaisej whichla ooveted 
only by a thin (upping of liuninSp it presenta rones of decaldficatLon whidi have 
assumed—f>n a amall acale—a fumiation Bimilar to the pipes ofobservable in the 
chalk * and where decaldflcarion has taken placc^ the glacial day has been trons- 
birmed into a reddish and som^bat eandy loam- A ajnail e^cavatioii in the floor 
gl the pit ahowa a few feet of Band containing dudk gruina^ and this is, in all proba- 
bilityt the tjatial deposit wtichy in the paEticidar district under discussian^ ocenrs 
boueath the Chalky Boulder Clay and eeparates it from the underlying iitiddle 
Olodol Gtaveh 

There nan be no doubt that, as is reoogniEed by the gjeoIogjBta who have made 
au examination of the section, the pit eaddbits iypiooli unfiiratiflcd and undisturbed 
plateau Btjulder Clay* 

FU Nq. 2. 

The second deposit of Boulder Clay to be deacaibed is atnated about hall a 
mile to the west of the infc jnat loentiorted. It overliefi the Middle Gladal GraTel 
in what ia known aa Messrs, Bolton it Co/s sand-pit (ots Ordnance Survey Map, 
Suffolk (East), LXSV, 7. The pit ia shown in Field 441), and this gravel haa 
fumiahed the various huinatJydaiahioncd fliuti desmbed in a former paper ■ The 
Boulder Clay in thk pit averages 6 to B foot in thickness, and k separated from the 
underlying Middle Glacial Gravel by a fairly peraistent eeriea of beds conaiotmg of 
(fl) aand, and (6) compact loom.* Towards the flouth aide of the pit the Boulder 
Clay rhiTLH outf and is replaced by what can beat he described as a eludge, com¬ 
posed lorgely of romade Boulder Clay* and it was uoder this deposit that the reruaina 
of the Iptfwicb Man ware fonnd.4 The surface of the ground eunoimdiiig the pit 
tmdor discELBoion reaches a level of about 136 so that there is a fall of approxi¬ 
mately 29 f^t in the ground levd from the site of the excaTation previoualy deecribeiL 
Mfisars, Boltfin k Co/a sand-pit, in fact, lies jn^t within the lip of the Gippiug Valley* 
The Boulder Clay at this spot, which towards its surface sxhihiU the uimal dccal- 
cification. differs from that of the upper pit in that it is of a yellowish colour* and 

r Botli in tiiitf pt, md Id Nai^iAndSp foiind embedded to tiioBoDlder 

Oky. 

■ Molr, J* Keid+ Proc. VoL h Fart UI. pp- 307-3iy. 

i A Bfifiei dI beda^ bos tiMi mada hy Mieeira. Boftem it Co*, Ltd., in the Md LEEnc^diitely 
iliovo the pit* and the glaciil olajs foimd to iDcreue rp()id3j In thi-cknefR tow^nlii the euuth* 

*■ Mcilr« J- Keidt Anthf^, Vol p. 375. 
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in places^ cm the nflrth face of the pit, ahoiTB in ito lower poititm a well-maiked 
stratification which can be obscrvedi in the photo^aph aocompanying this paper 
(PJ. I). It will be noticed also that this etratification exteada to the undcrlviDg 
loam and sand. The atratificsatioo oi these beda ia roughly horisontal, and trupcatca 
that of the nndadymg “ MBdla Glacial" Grayel, which is highly inclined. It would 
thus appear that an nnoonlorniity is here pieaeat, and ttiia may be of unportiuice aa 
indicating the oocurrenoe of an hiatus between thelajing down of the Middle Glacial 
Grawl, and the dopoaition of the anpeijacent Boulder Clay and undated beda. The 
author has for years held the fiew that such an hiatus in all ptohability occurred 
because of the marked diferences obaervable between the flint implements derived 
from tbe Middle Glacial Gravd, and those from the Chalky Boulder Clay, These 
diSeronces are of such a fundamental chaiacter, as will readily bo seen when the two 
series am compared, that it would appear to be unlikely that the beds containing 
tbcm were laid down, as it wurc, aimultancously, For it is held hy some geolog^sts,^ 
and their viewH am entitled to receive due respect, that Hm Middle Glacial Gravel of 
Suflblk repieaents the ontwaah fan of the glacier rstponsible for the laying down of 
tha Chalky Boidder Clay, which was deposited os the glacier advauced over thia 
outwash fan. The author has lieim fortunate in having the opinion of iVofessor 
J. E. Mair, F.E.S., upon this somewhat critical section exposed in Meissia, Bolton 
& Co.^s sandpit, and it ia aa follows :— 

" The Boulder Clay eeiiee, including its basal sand bed, is Tiun-k^>d by approxi¬ 
mately horizontal stratification, wMJe the mid-glacial deposits are highly indined. 
When. I exanuned the section, the latter showed an eroded eyncline of considerable 
lataral extent, tbe upper part of which had been denuded befoiu Gie deposition of 
the basal bed of the Boulder Clay Korics. This mi^t be due to false bedding in a 
■cbarinel. but the extent of the syncline and its general character deemed to be opposed 
to this, and to suggest that the mid-glacial bods had actually been folded before the 
deposition of the upper sories. If this be the case, it would point to the ^stence of 
an unooufomiityofsotne importance.” But, whatever may be the exact interpreta¬ 
tion to be placed upon these particular beds, it is certain that the clay in which 
the humanly-wioTkod flints occur contains n considerable number of bouldera and 
lumps of striated chalk, together with an appreciable quantity of grey and black 
flint, aud the usual derived rocks and fossils common to the Boulder Clay in the 
Ipswich district. Thus, so far as can at present be seen, the dapoait under disemsaion 
WHS laid down during what is known aa the Chalky Boulder Clay glaciation. In 
places whuRi the Boulder Clay is deualcifled, tha contained flints have become parliaJly 
covered with peculiar white markingB (this applies in a lesser degree to the specimoiis 
found under similar conditions in Fits Xos. 1 and 3), and these, in sonic instanccsi 
are seen to be present upon the cortex as wall as upon the fractured surfaces. As 

‘ Bee. for instuice. HariMr, F. W., TAt abeiol GeoJo^ ^ Ifvr/elk and Suffolk, p. 20. 
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thje pit liaa been extended towntds the north, it has been noticed that the loam^ and 
sand nuderljing the Boulder Clnf ia occaaonelly contorted and twisted, and manj- 
pieces oi coprolite and cetacean bones, derived fiom the base of the Red Crag, have 
been found immediately tmder the Boulder Clay wbcji it rests upon the aforeniendoiied 
loaTTi. Theae specinienfl very iTwiuantly exhibit oiarkiagn upon thaii sorfacea, which 
appear to lave been eaten into by aoroa enbfltance, and these markiiigB are of n 
nimiln T njesndeniig nattue to those already mentioned as occuiiing npon certain of 
the flints in the Boulder Clay. 

Pit So, 3. 

The third and Last deposit of Boulder Clay with which this paper deals is exposed 
in a large pit on the weetern or right-liand bank of the River Gipping at Claydon, a 
place situated about 5 miles to the north-west of Ipwich. The sniface of tho 
ground in the immediate nei^bouihood of the pit, which ia worked by Meearfl, F, 
Mason k Co., Ltd., Cement Manufactnrere, lies at a level of about 90 OJ3., and. the 
Dx^vation occura just within the Gipping Valley. The Boulder Clay at thb spot, 
at the only place where its base b ecpcssed, b upwards of 23 feet in thickness, aod 
b buttressed up againsi an almost vertical clifi of white chalk. The glnciaJ day 
here rests upon an nneven iurface of chalk, bat in no other part of thu pit is this 
latter bod to be seen, and the thicknees of the Boulder Clay can only be conjectured. 
But it b possible that it may bo as much as 40 to 50 feet in vertical depth.® The 
Bonlder Clay b covered by only a few inches of humus, and in places towards its 
surface b decalcified inegularly. The deposit under diBcuDuion b formed of an 
nnatratified n>aj« of typicfll blubb Boulder Cby, contmnJug large numbeTH of bouldom 
and lumps of striated duUk, esninpW of the usual derived rocks and fossils, and u 
fair quantity of WodiE and pieces of grey and black flint, sometimes of a mrutlderable 
size. There can bo no doubt but that the Bonlder Ulay exposed in thfl pit at Claydon 
b Vf* «(ti and andbturbed. An examination of a lepresontntive series of the flaked 
flints from the Boulder Clay of tbs Ipswich abtrict,* such as the author has now been 
able to examine, aill show that the vast majority of them are unabraded, and do 
not exhibit any marked cnlour’change of their aurfacea. They present, in fact, an 
appearance such as b assodated with flint impleoienis found in brick-eatths or derived 
from undisturbed fleont, or octopation levels. It would thus appear probable that 
these humanly-flaked flints occurring in the clay were lying in or upon a land iuifiiw 
in the same way as flint imploniBata rest in or upoa the present sutfacn of thn ground. 
It would appear also that the gladet tcsponBible for the deposition of the Boulder 

i Tlie aothjjT tis found la tMi toun wrtain odeamona oonoretions which have bmai idenrified 

by ]Prot«a0r Hfliurr as “ raca." 

^ cxciTatioDQ At l^uis pit liAT-e sbipwii. tbifi t-o be tfa6 

* The BtHiMcr OAy implenimitt mre tptj rare, and great patijeDi?^ la needed hi Aefljobifig lax 
tbefle irppGLineDflr 
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Claysdvnaoed ovet thia aadent land aurfsoe, aiu] inoiitporotcd Uie buoianly-faHhloDeil 
flints wtib ita bottom moraine aa it tuoTsd along. 

The flint tn]|iJciaents and flakes are scattered throng the mass o{ the Gladal 
Clay, and rest at all angles in their matiix. 

The atriations to be observed upon the varying rocka—intduding fliat^—in the 
Boulder Clay are interesting and infitructive. It is dew that the sqltec rocke, snch 
as chalk and certain other derivatives, have been eevetely striated, and this applies 
also to the eoaipatativdy soft outside crust or cortex of the flint nodules. But -when 

an examination is made of the very hard irsetwod surface of the Boulder Oay 
flints, scratches are often entirely absent, or are of negUgible sine and quantity. 
In fact, the di&rence between the number and sise of the striations to be observed 
upon the cortex oi some flints, and those exhibited by the fractured suiiaoes of the 
sanifl specimena, is very remarkable. The author has noted this difleience in a largo 
number of flints, and it appeam to be an alinckat constant phenomenon so far as the 
flints in the Boulder Clay of the Ipewioh district are concerned. II these 
specimena had been flaked aa wu now see when the wiarlft-d striations upon 

their ooitloes were imposed, the flaked surfaces would also ahow a large number oi 
small strim, and this opinion is supported by certain experiments rfltn’fd out by the 
author with a view to ascertaining the amount of pressure needed to impose a ftcrstch 
upon a surface of broken flint (Jhait, Scietux Progreas, No. 44, April, 1917, pp. 597-e03). 
The view that these Boulder Glay flints were striated before the flaking to be observed 
upon them was aeoempliahed, is supported furthoT by the fact that in some cases 
the BtDffl on the cortex terminate abruptly at the edges of the flake-scars, and it seems, 
oertmn that these latter have cut Into an older striated surface. Tn some rare 
a flint older than the potmal humanly-fashioned specimens in the Boulder Clay has 
bean found showing deeply patinated and human surfaces, and eurfucea arc 
seen to be somewhat heavily striated. Moreover, on examination of these atriations 
shows dearly that they are in that condition described hy the author as " weathered- 
out,” That is to say that, as with nmny of the flints exposed upon the present land 
surface, the thin plates of shattered flint caused by the initial impact of the agent ui 
etriation have been removed by atmospheric dfecta (Moir, Sdaux Proffrmt No. 44. 
April, 1917, pp. ^7-603). But when the striffi exhibited upon the fractured sui^ 
faces of the normal flints in the Boulder Clay are examined, it is at observable 
that these ate not weatheied-out. These atrise have never in all probahilitr been 
exposed to atmospheric oonditiona, until their removal at the present day from the 
Boulder Qay, and represent the amoimt of atriation which has been imposed upon 
the flaked eurfacee of the flinta during the fomiation of this deposit. Thus the 
author believes it to be highly probable that the flints under description hod been 
subjected to striation before they were found and Eashionedinto implements bv a race 
of people living before the Boulder Glay was laid down, and that during the aojoum 
of the upedmens tn tins glacial deposit, very few stris were imposed upon them. 
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Ab win be seen when the Boulder Clay aitefacta cuinfl to be dealt with^ th^ 
^pedmens approximate in their form and Ikkmg to gnme of the implemanta of the 
MbnBterian-PaJffiolitlijc epoch. It ib abo to be remember^ diat in a former paper' 
the discovery was announced of Chellian-Paleeolithic implements in the Middle Glacial 
UtPYel miderlying the Boulder Olay* Thus it would appear that theee depoaitB are 
not so andent^ cultufiilly, as haa hitherto been euppoaed. But the author would lifee 
to make it clear that he ie relerrini; solely to the beds which be has examined in 
the Ipswich district, and he puts forward no claim regarding the cdtnral age of 
dmilar beds in other parts of the country. It is, however, perhaps pemdseible to 
point out that, m the opinion of Frofessor Penck imd Dr* Hutot, the CheUiau phase 
occniTod in the Beoood Inteigladal period interrening between the Mindeliau and 
Riasian glaciationa. Thblntoglacial epoch the lata Professor James Gdkie named 
** Helvetian/^ and was of the opinion that it wag represented in port by the Middle 
-Qladd Beds. Agaitii the aauie coutinjental geologists ploee the Mbustedan phase 
during the Bissian (Third Glacial) epochs This glaciation wna named by GeUde 
** Palnndian,'* and in his opinion was respotmible for the deposition of the Upper 
Boulder Clay.* Dr, Solstf too;^ when vifliting Ipswich some lour years ago, told the 
author that in his D|^on the Boulder Clay was of Mxjust erian date^ and this view 
he has since pnbUshod.* Finally, Banner, Boswell,’^ and others have shown that the 
river vall-oys of Noziolk and SuSoJk were iu existence before the deposition of the 
Boulder Clay, which wrapa over from the plateaux and is found to within a few 
feet ol the present Hoots of the vaUeyii, and this fact peihape aSoids oorroborativa 
evidence iu favour of the suggestions put forward as to the Mousterian age of the 
upper Boulder Clay* But whatevijr may be the coltriral ago of this bed, the main 
object of the foTegoing aoDonat of the pits from which the iiitit implements to bo 
described have been recovered, ia to demonstrate that the deposits exposed m thcfic 
pits form part of an nniloiibied Glacial Clay, ext^mduig over a wide area in the 
Ipswich district Professor J. E. Marrp F.R.&., who has recently visited, with the 
author, the pits described in thie paper as No. Ij No. 2, ami No. 3, ia of opinion that 
the Boulder Clay exposed in these sections is in sHa and undisturbed, and fo rms 
part- of the sheet of Giadal Olay known as the Chalky Boulder Olay of the Ip&wicfa 
district. 

Tim HnMANXY-FAHKiaijEi} Flikts, 

Before dealing with the flint unplements selected for description and illustration 
in this fMiper, it is nccessai}^ to establish the fact that these epedmeng were without 

' JifliHl Mim this Royal AnthnopologieKl tn^tltate the sutEuor in Jane* 191§^ 

* British lluseEiin. Ovids ia o/p 11. ada.p iOtl* 

* HoLctp Nih Oi»f» " Th* Ice Age in Englikodp" OtvL Mag. Deesde VL, YdI. H* Nm. 615-lT, 

p. m 

* BcxfmdL, F* G. H., "The of the Suffolk VaflEyB,"' Qmri. Jomi. QwL Soo., YeL LXXSj 
^to* pyu Wl-fl20. 
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doubt deriyed fioio tbo depoBits of Boulder Clay whiesb have been d^tvibed ift the- 
ioiegoiu^ pages, lu the first pUoe, tbeu, the author can state tliat many of the- 
fiinta have been lamoved by him from newly-ezposedp undisturbed Bouider Clay, 
while he has found others lying in the pita (either on or in the talus of the seetioiis, 
or in lamps of day which have been eicavuted) under drouinataacos which make it 
in the highest degree probable that the apodmens n»ted ori^Uy m this gladal 
depoait. TIuj remaindEr of the artefacts have been found and banded to him by 
workmen employed in the exicaiationa, and of these apccinienB also he entcrtaina no 
doubt that they were derived from the Boulder Clay. Bnt the flints diacovered in 
Pit No. 3 have in every case been found by the author himuelf. To this tffitiniony,. 
however, muat be uddeci that afiorded by the peculiarities of the Esposed sections 
in the excavations. In Pita Nos. 1 and 3, the Boulder Clay is capped only by a few 
inches of surface soil, and this surface soil does not eontarn flint implements such 
as are hem to be described. In Pit No. 2 the Glacial Cky is coterod in places by 
the "sludge” already mentioned, but the Bint implements mfeiable to this latter 
deposit, and to a floor which ocouiu spoiadically at its base, am quite di&reut fium 
the Boulder Clay spedniana.i Laatly, the JBoulder Clay flints themselves pm«nt 
cseitain marked charaoteristioB which serve to distinguish them from tlmaa of other 
horizons in the pits mentioned. The mojority of tho specimeiiB do not exhibit any 
colour change, and have dull, IcstrelaiB eurfaoBa. Where the cortex or outaidij crust 
of thfi flint is left it is seen to be thin, and where unatrlated, of a smooth texture. 
The specimens In the Boulder Clay which have suffered ookmr change are even hioib 
difieientiatod from the flints occurring at other horizons in the pita under descrip¬ 
tion. For theflu spedmens cihihit a reaiarkaUe •* basket-wort ” pattern upon tbar 
surfaces (PI. 11, Big. 1),* which, in the Ipswich district, appears to be found only 
upon atonffl in the Boulder Clay. Thus, the author feels no h«ntation in stating 
that the fUnt imploments now to be described were derived, without donbt, from 
this glacial deposit. But, before procseling to dacribc these speciimeiia, it ie neces¬ 
sary to say that though two groups of flints exhibiting differently coloured surfaces 
occur in the Boulder Clay, no evidence has been forthoomiiig that this diasimikrity 
indicate# any difference in age. The forms and flaking of the two groups is of the 
same order, and no Bpodmfiu has yet been found showing by its re-working that one 
group IB older than tha other. In fact, the difference in nolour to which attentioD 
has been drawn is ascribed by the author as being due to the nature of the matrix 
in winch any particular flint has lain. This appears at present to be the only 
conclusion to be drawn from the facts at his dispaeal. 

As has already been mentioned, the flint iniplem^ts from the fiodder Clay 

i Thfrflw Inis ahwdy been dewrihed by die author. ^ Bo«. Amkrop, Ifut Vni 
XLVtt, UH7, pp. 367-413. 

* The greater port of the i>xp<iiiH of Ibe blcuha for Uw colcuied plate has been geneiwiihr 

iikcnrred by the Trostces of th£ Pwoy BUdaci Fraid. ^ 
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apprQjQimte in their lottm and tesking to some of the artefacts of the Mbustedaci- 
PaleDlitliic epoch. It is known that the prindpal implemmta of this eulttirai 
phaw are the roclrnr and pointe, and theae aro also the djondnant forma m tie Boulder 
C-lay indufltry,^ The Mouatedan implements sra m timrJj every cJise made from 
(kkott atruck from prepared cores, and these flak^ exhibit on one of thdr surf aces 
the truncated fiakc-scaia of the parent blndkt and on the nthoFj thfi plajn tractnie- 
surface and bulb of percosaion produced when the flake was remo’ffed from the core. 
Agauip the Mnusterian artefiiaa generally extiibit a pecoliar scanoth retouching of 
the edges wbicb^ ii^ben regarded from the buJb&r aide of the apedmena, are seen to 
be very straight and aynunetnea]. This penzliaiity ia due to the fact that the Mons- 
terian flaker delivered hia flakc-renioving blows very near to the edge of the flinty 
with the result that thin fiakea Vk-ere detached^ The fbkt^ bdiig thin, the arStee* 
are not prominentj and the smoothness of the appoaranoe of the letoucking and the 
eiraightness of tic edge are explained. Another charaotcrkHc of the edge-flnJdng 
of Mousterian unplemenU is the largo number of “ reaolvod " ilake^&rs exhibited 
by it. These particular flak^MScars show at tie point furthcat removed from that 
upon w-hich the blow foil which pnniucicd thm, n small step or Icdge,^ which is dne 
to the Moiistenans being in the hahit of ddivering their blows at a ]nw angle to the 
niore or lesa flat surface upon which they impinged. And this the author baa proved 
majiy times in the experimenta] fractiiTB of flint. All the foregoing and constunt 
oharacteristjcs of the Mousterlan flint implemeD^^ the Bouldor Clay artefacts ahow 
in greater or leaser degree, aud it therefore, quite lair to Jitate that these latter 

speamena appmxiiuate in their f deius and flaking to those of the Moiisteriau phase. 
But the author does not wish to convey the impression that the apBcimena, to which 
this memoir relates^ exhibit the exocllenoe of workmanship and symmetry of form 
of the finest examples of the Monsterian culture^ and It must be stated that np to 
the present, only one specimen classifiable as a plateesifortn implement (sometiiiies 
described os a coup de pom^) has bc^sn foimd in the Glacial CUy, and this apecimen 
ftVg. 7)^ is not compuTSible with the fine examples of this type of implement found 
in some early MoufltcriaD depositj^^ Nevorthelcss, it must be rccogniEed that the 
implements now to be described exhibit a oonibination of characteristica to be 
obaervod in a more perfect state upon the artefacta of a well-known phase of pre- 
hktorio caltnre^ and that such characLeiistics me regarded as affording conduaivo 
evidence of human akiJl and intention. 


^ Tlie Aotbor mlimilUscJ Mme ol these Bpeclmjena to lie late Dr^. W. Alli«u Stxirgiff, who ex- 
pnsffinl tikE ofiiniiiin that »nie of thenL mir rmy llpiuFWriaB lo ctisTactiir and cotnpamblo to tba 
rougher speciniciiiL fuuml at FOgh IwJge, heat Suffolk, 

^ The term ar4to jj- UBOii to deaotcr the rid^fs between the VAniOine dak£--sdrs. It han qo 
refeirufio m ttm eutting-^di^p ol the implemiait. 

J The iknthtir liBd ilrewly gSmi m ditictiptioa ot Haolved flahos. See Proe^ P.S.S.A., WT II 
J^rl lY, p. 537. 
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Tjnma vizm or poimU wmm. ohalet Booi^rni claj^ m iro. 2. x |* 


PoiTdcv. 


Figs. 1, Ia and lu.—Found in Pit No, 1, This 5|iedmeai which is mode from a 
flake atruck from a previDiisJ j-ptepared ooto, exhibits oq its upper surface (Fig. 1) 
several truncated flate-ecara, tie pointed form heiog obtained by nieana^Df tie 
careful removal ol small flakes along ita somewhat steep edges (Fig. 1 a). The under 
surface (Fig. Is) shows the flat, tT1tnl^ated fracture-surface produced ’ 
woe removed from the parent block of flint, and two other flaUer-scars, one ol wluci. 


via* L 


ras. 


Fia. ]b. 


T3jasB viAwa or FEoat ohaiiKt nom-ona cla^, fit no, L x ]* 


OD the left-hand dde, appea]% ceccut, and was caused, ia all piobabtlily, by a blow 
- tlix. woEkmau’s pick when excavating the Boulder Clay. The specimen exhibits 
uuuu, uuy, abrasion, ami no inctpient cones of percussion (due to collisiou with 
other banl objects) are observable upon it. A few striic, the nature of which it Ja 
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only poBsibk to divme by means of a pawerful lens^ are dfiveleped upon tbe upper 
and lower surfacea of tbe implement. Tlie flint is of a greyisih-bJack colaur and 
canica a faij]y well-marked glase. 

Figa. 2, 2 a and 2ii ; PL II, Fig. 1.—Found in Fit No. 2. This apeoiman is 
made Irom a fiake exhibiting on ita upper Hurfaoe [Fig. 2) two large flake-scars, the 
cimvergenoe of which hm given rke to a moite of leas central ridge. On the right- 
hand side of this ridge the edge baa been modified by the removal of flakes, many 
of which are ** resolved (Fig. 2 a)^ The edge to the left-hand side of the lidge is 
not so extcDBively flaked, nor does it show the steepness of that upon the rightp 
The under eorfoce (Fig. 28} baa been producedp prindpally, by a blow falling upon 
a flat platform of cortex, and shows a bulb of percussion and irmSure. Two other 
amall flake-soats are to be esen at the lower left-hAnd side of tMfl eurfaco. The 
specimen shows little signs of sbrasian, and exhibits the carious stfeaJgr eoloration 
to which reference has already been made. The flint shows a few ineipiant cones of 
perctission^ and some small, and not very prominent, stn«e, 

or Side Sa^aperin 

3, 3a ainl — ^Fouod in Pit Ko. 2* This specimen is mode from a flakc^ 
and exhibits on its upper surface {Fig. 3) several truncated flake’^scate, demon¬ 
strating that it was atruck from a previously prepared core of flintH The cutting- 
edge (Kg* 3 b), which enoroaches upon the upper aurface, ia formed by somewhat^ 


no. 3a. 



xio* 3* na+ 

THOEB TXHWS OF Itfdw FBOM CLItAlXf BOTTLDHa diAT, 
FIT F O, X |, 


Steep fUldng. The lower surface (Fig, 3a) has been formed by one blow, and exhibita 
a well-marked bulb of parenssion. On the right-hand aid* of this bulb the edge haa^ 
been flaked into a small hollow or enooehe- This spedmei^ is intni^ting as showing 
the streaky coloration upon its upper surfacep while the lower eurfaca, which is 
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obviously of tha wm s^t exbibita tbo Almost un&lteTed colour of the flint. The 
implenumt does not carry any iucipicut cones of percua^on or atriso upon tta 
surfaces. 

Figs. 4, 4a atbd 4 b. — Foimd in Pit No. 1- This apecimeu is made from * flake 
ntnick from a previonflly-pcepaied block of flint, as ita upper suria^ {Fig. 4) shorn 
the truncated remainB of other flake-scais. The entting-edge (Fig. 4 a}, which is 
somewhat steep, has been made by careful flaking, and is very atrai^t and syui- 
luetncal. The lower surface (Fig. 4b} has been formed by one bluw^ and csdubits 




m. 4 b. 


maHn vtewb of mdo^ fhoh ciiAiiXTr aOiTiiDjia cut* 
rrr MO. L x 


a prominent bulb of peicuBsion. At the ii^t>4iand aide of this bulb the edge 
baa been flaked into a smalJ hollow or encoche. On the right-hand side of the upper 
surface oceura ft patch of striated cortex. The implement, which b made of grey 
flint, IS quite unabradedr unweatheredp and exhibits neither incipient cones of 
percussion nor striis upon its surface. 


Scrapes of Ontinary type. 

Figs. 5, 6a and 6b. —Found in Pit No. 2. This specixncn h mads from a flak^ 
and exhibits on its upper surface (Fig. 6) Beveial truncated flake-scara, demonstrating 
that it was struck from a ^vjonsly prepared block of flint. The entting-edge 
VOL. L. L 
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(Fig. 5i), which cocioachefi apon its upper roilace, in iteep, imd soino of the flalce 
sfiara by which it is formed nfe reaol ved- The lower Burleee (Fig. db) ie formed prin¬ 
cipally by one large flaie-ecar, the bulb of peicuBsion of which has been reiooved 
in the formation of the tntting*edgo of the implenient. The lower anrface exbibite 
on its left-hand tide a small hollow or encotifc!, wiule on. the right the edgo has been 


FHI. &JU 
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modified by the eefflowl of a few Hakes. Two smaU patche* of ooctex-Uke material 
are obseti-^blB upon the upper surface (Fig. 6) The epecimcn exhiblta a smaU 
amount of the usual sneaky coloration, and some etri® and incipient cones of 
percnssinn are visible upon it. Tha ortSte* on the upper surface are somewhat 
abradt^. 

■pigs. 6, flA, 6b and 6c.—Found in Rt Kb. 3. This specimen b made from a 
lor^ nodule of flint , ss cortex is observable upon both its upper and lower surfaces. 
The upper surfac*' (Fig. 6) exhibits several large truncated flajeoscare, and is 
CiDcn>Bchcd upon by the cutiing-edga (Rg- 6c), which has been formed by the caicfal 
removal of a number of flakes. The lower surface (Fig. 6fl) is formed principally by 
one large flakw^scar rnarkedly concave in form, bat one or two other mmor flake- 
scars ate viable upon this surface. The spedmen, which was found in eita by the 
author, 25 to 36 feet from the surface, may be said to be quite unabraded and 
unweaibered. It has no incipient cones of percussion upon its surfaces, and only 
or font 8tri» ate observabte upon it. At the lower left-hand corner of the 
upper Burfa c* (Rg^- 6 and Oa) several flakes have been removed with the apparent 
intention of making a bollow. 



«i». fl. no. 6 *. ftp 011 
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Other Forjns of /mpiemcAla. 

Pigs. 7, 7a and 7b. — Fotind in Pit No. 2, THb Bpecimen, which approxiiiiatc« in 
its form to that of the rougher examples of platewiform implemente found in liv^- 
toirace gnivda^ etc.* eachihit& a nninber of ratter kige daka-scais upon both of ilsi 

JIO, 7^ fra. 7A* TIO. 7 b;, 


Sa. 


anrfacea (Figfi. 7 and Ta), while tho Bade view shows that the edg^ hufl a weU-marked 
reversed S carve (Pig. 7 b). The implfument ia tuiweathered and iinabraded* and 
shows neither incipient cones of pcrcusfiiaii nor striBB upon its surfaces. 

Figs. 0, 3a and 8b. — Found in Kt No. 2. This specimen, which maj^ be regarded 
as a trimmed fkke, ahowB upon its upper anrface (Fig. 3} three truncated fkke-seara 
floft also a patch of cortex. The piwenco of those flate'Seorep and tine fact that the 
apedmen possesses a faceted atriking-plAtfonn {Fig. Sa}^ demonstrntea that it was 
struck from a previously prepared core of flint* The lower eurface (Fig* 8 b) exhihita 
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a wdl-formed bulb of p^rcusaiDu, and The flint, which is of the gtey 

vaHatyp camea a modemte and exhibits regoJar anil email fiakiii^ roimd threo 
of Its ed|^ea, and it is noticeable that the blows respondhle lot this modification wexo 
deilvered sometimes upon the upper and sometunea upon the lower surface ^ The 
portion of the edge whore cortei: is preeeat also exhibitB secondary flaJdng. The 
specimen shows upon ita lower surface a nmnbei of small and erratically placed 
striffip but carriee no inoifeeut oonee of percussion. The fiint is little abraded, but it 
does not present the *Vnnw'" and imakered condition poss^sed by most of the 
artefacts from the Boulder Clay* 

Figs. 9 and 9 a.—^F oiind m Pit Xo. 9. This Gpeciineut which may bo regarded 
as a trimmed flatcj exhibits upon its upper surface (Pig. fl) two truncated flake- 
Bcars^ the convergence of which has given rise to a weU-maiked median ridge. At 
one end of this surface (the eud used as a striking-platfDrm] a small patch of 
cortexdike material is present p while at the lowoi end a curious ferruginaus at^n 



na. ft. MO, ftA. 

TWO vurws or wulMM fbou colalsh sorLOta clat, 

prr no* 2 . x |, 

is obeervablc- The lower snrface (T^g* 9A) exhibiba very little trace of a bulb of 
percussbur b^it shows en"c™ and some promineDt ripple-markH. The two longer 
edges of this flake have been modified by vrry minute flaking. The specimen, 
which is glofisy black m coloni, carries one or two smalt striffl upon its lower 
sarface^ but otherwise is quite onabraded and onwom. 

Kga. 1(1 and 10 a j Pl^ II, 2 and 2 a*—F onnd in Pit Ko. 2^ This 'ipecimeu 

was Femoved from the deesjeified Bonldcr Clay by the author'e trained quarrymant 
John Baxter. It ocmincd at a depth of 6 feet, and wonid seem to be u very important 
discovery. The specimen is a flake showing fcact ore-surfaces of two very ctcAily- 
marked periods upon its surfaces. The upper surlsce (Fig. 10; and Pi. II, Fig, 2 a) 
exhibits two tnmeated flake-scars, which are coloured a dark chestnut brown, and 
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iiumfirou£ 'weHthflred^Dt ThU surface, tiMj+ la nmch abraded^ a cciidJtioa Tery 
noticeable upon the almoBt oentifkl tidge, Tbe under surface (Fig. 10a! and 
Pl* II, FTig. 2) shows a nsarly flat Btriking platform, and very prominenti and 
weD-fnrmed bnib of peTcnj^on and Thi stirface exhibits nimietaua 

wcathen?d-aiit striae, and, towarda its lower end, an area of aferogJon. Thua far, it 
Would appear thSit the speoiimcD under coj[iHideration ia a (juite typicul example of 
an early river gra^-el flake,^ ench as Inia been found in great quantities in various parte 
of ihifl Country. But when an exannnation of the edge^flnklng ie made^ ita rigni- 
ficunco becomes at once apparent, for tbifl odge-Bakmg showB the streaky coloration 



no. 10. 


no. 10A- 


two viBWa or ajrciHirr, umiaaocri? jLiiiE, witei LjiTitB Eona-ifF.tirngn, 
raojf TuaciiALaY BoirxnEft cziiAY. PIT eto. ^ x }. 


of m^y of the Boulder Clay artefacta, and^ moreover, beyond any dnnbt or qii^tioiij 
cuts into* and h therefore later in age thau^ the older cheetnut-browti enrfacea. The 
authfir rogama thia apecimen as of eucli importance sa to patify tba poTtrayal of it 
iQ oukiuTa (PL n. Pigs. 2 an.d 2 a) bo that it may be possibie for archsoiogiets to jodge 
for tbciuaelves of its nignifiianoe. If it ia posaibk to say with certainty that the 
older flalted surfa™ of this Bint arc referable to the Early KivOT-Diilt period, when 
a platesaifonn impfements of the CbeIJian stage were made, then it bammefl clear 

that the Bodder Clay in Pit No, 2 at Ipswirh was laid down afier the period in 
question hod passed awuy. 


The chief points of this paper may be btiedy snmmariwd as follows :— 

h The deposits described in Kts No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 are without doubt 
Glaaal days such an have fonneriy been regarded ae fonning part of 
a wideapreod sheet of Challiy Bonlder Clay, 

2. It may be regarded as established that the flints described in this paper have. 
Without exception, been derived from these deposits of Glacial day. 


» 4 number of brijlEm flints, shmring a simaar eolantiGn to toj, 

Clay in c«toh pit d«onbed. ^ 


occur £n ehc Bonlder 




iti Ck^lkjf Souider Clay nf StiffoIL 
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3. The flpecimenB deecribcd exliibit eucIl ae are ujBuallj regarded ns 

affording ronclu^ive evidence olliuitiati intention p and approximate in tlieir 
forms and flaking to BOme of the Sadj Monsterian FaliBolithic aztcfiacta. 

4. One specimen found in the Bnolder Clay in Pit No+ 3 ib an ancient flake such 

an occnfa in the earliest liver-termce gravelB, This flintp howcTer* 
exhibits edge-ilaldng later in date than that of the major fraetiireflt and 
thifl eecondarj work ahom the peculiar streaky cofaration ob&etvable 
upon a certain number of the humanly-fadiioned ilinta in the Botdder Clay, 

5. If this particular flake can be a^gned deffnitcly to the Elartj Kiver-Diift^ 

Paleolithic periodg then it is certain that the Boulder Clay from which 
the Bpecimeo was derived was kid down at a later date than that of the 
period in que^^tion. 

6. It mwst be clearly understood that this paper deala solely with the Glacial 

Claya^ and ctmtained flint implements and Bakes found in the three pita 
describedp and that the conclusions ariBing therefrom do not neceasarily 
apply to other areas where rimilar depoaita occuTi which have not been 
examined by the author. 

Note. — Since the above paper woe completed, the authcdr has found in the 
Boulder Clay of the Ipswich district the three spmmeus to which thk note draws 
attention. It will be noticed that in each case the specimens are what is known 
aa “ flake-implements ” which were struck from specially-prepared csorea, or nuclei. 
Such flake^implemente axe found in some number in Mousterian depoaita^ and axe 
recognized aa typical of this eoltural phf^. Tboir chief characteristics are the 
numerDUB truncated flake-f^ars upon their upper suifacefl^ and the plain area of 
fracture^ with bulb of perctiailont forming the lower surface. 

The specuneu illustrated in Flge* 11^ 11a and 11 b, was found by the author in situ 
at a depth of 8 feet in the Chalky Boulder Clay in Mason^a Pit, Claydon (Pit No. 3). 



no. 11a. 


■uu oEPLJnmFf raaai c»jutir aDtimvB ciat* pit so. 3l x I- 
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This impl«iDest (Figs, lip 11 a and LIb) may be campwed with that famud in Pit 
Ko. 1 (Figtk X, 1 a nnd lejt ^hich it rambles rather closely. The implement 
&bnwn in Figi^. 12 and 12 b waa frnmd by the anthor in the Boulder Clay exposed in 
Bolton t Co/fl Pit (Hi No, 2)+ Ipswich, while that illnstrated in FigSn 13 and 13 b 
was lecoveied by him in Mason's Pitt Claydon (Pit No. 3}. Each of th^ implemeata 
axhibita the iiBnat ** condition ** aoH appearaace of the Boulder Qay apecunena such 



IS. nn 12 b. 


tlakx miUMEirr fbom obalay boouihh ttf jco. 2. x |. 

as have been described in the above paper. It is of mterest to notioo that many erf 
the Boulder Olay artefacts possess one or more fncocAg# (soe Ytg^. 12 and I2 b)^ 
w’liich are again characterifitic of the Mousterian Ctdtnre {Oomment, Lei kfmmei 
cofUemporaim da 81 , Fig. 26J* Up to the presentp the type of com from 

which these Boulder Clay flake'implemcnts urere atmek has not been found. 
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BIHD^CHAfilOTS AND SOCKETED CELTS IN EUROPE AND CHINA. 

B7 c. G. SKLlQMiN, SlD., F.R-S. 

A PAJtTTCULAB type uf wine on wtoel&p Tepresenting a hinl, iaa long been 

familiar tn thpfte interoited iu. CUntfle bronsea* The type, wbU repreaented by a 
specimen in the Victoria and Albeit Muaeum (No- 183—'99, figured by BuBhell, 
Chiftese Art, L Fig- 56)p ie called by the Cbineac (hiu rA'i " doTe-eimriot vase/' 
and according to the Japaoese mannal the Shin-Sho Seij ifi as old as the Hati dynasty 
iB.c. 206-230 A-D.). “ The bird of mjrtbologit'al aspect^ which is anppuaed lo repre¬ 
sent a dove (cAtn);, has ita tful cuired downwards^ and a trampot-filmped vaae-mouth 
atrengthened by Tertical ridges on its back ; it k engraved with sotnll OEoanient ami 
dragons, and displays on its breast a groies^jue bead moulded in relief. Two wheels 
support it at the side, and a smaller one at tbe tail, adapting it to mcniate on 
the altar during the periormanoe of ancestral ritual ceremonies-”^ Fig. 1 it a 
FeprodnctioQ from the Skin-Sha Set (Part I, p, 19) of an example of thk type of 
yesi^l, i^aid to be of Han age. 



no. S. 


* Bnsbdl, cjL I, pp. 01, 82. 
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1 liAvenjot been able to leam the ptecise puipose to which theae Teasels were 
applied, but from Biushell’s statement they are oi were nsed ia the ceremonies of 
amceatoT wnrahip. Their shape is aafficieotly reimarlnible to imince apecalatioiv a* 
to theiT otigoi; it is tiua that birds and animals oa wheela occur elsewhere, notably' 
in Central and Ifortbem Europe during tbe Bronee Age, but from here to China 
seems a fat cry, sod it is anly lately that I hare recognized that there te eTidenoe 
which points to definite cultural communication between Europe and China in tbe 
Bronze Age. Thin evidenoe is ofered by the distribution of the socketed oelt. 
This eaaentially European tool is absent from Egj'pt, Asia Minot, Iran and India.* 
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It occurs in Semtbem Bussia (the Ckraine), in Iberia (especially In kAurgan of the 
Yenesei baain), in the nortbenL Shan States, in Bnimah, Cambodia and iti China. 
Here they have been found both in tbs south (Yunnan) and the north (Temonfu), 
while certain epecimens are insetibed with an archaic form of script which may well 
be dated to the Ob<m dynasty (n.o. 1122-225). An example (Big, 2) in thei British 
Mnaeum (1911,10—26.5) bears two characters ; no spedmen Is figured in the Pokutm or 
in the Sen but 1 am indebted to Mr. B. J. Eoep alike for referring mo to the 

nepreaentstion of the speermen figured in the Tuan Fang Catalogtie and for the copy 
of this which is here reproduced (Fig. 3). 

*■ Tbe antlioiity for this tta^mont. h {»' h Alia Uiiiijr, £i», ind TnJu m oonecninl, Is 
DkheJettCb dl Jfoaitft tArtiaietegit, II, p. 204 
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This distributioa indicates tliat tlie socketed celt reached Chma b]f' a trulls' 
Siberian Jand rootc, and not south of the fiimalajra or hy sen^ 

1 may now return to the “ bird-chariot/' as Cdchelette calls the bird an ^heda. 
The European form di&ra from the Chinese doT&'Vases in that the birds are mounted 
on lour wheels as in the eiceUait ejcaniple portrayed by Hoemes^ (repmdii«d, slightly 
modified, as Fig. 4 of this note), or when this ia not the case are perched on the 
Y-shaped prolongation, of the pole attaching the fatter to the axle of the two-wheeled 
chariot, which in form rather resembles a gun carriage, the socket lor the pole 
representing the trail. 



no. 4. 


Animal- as apart from bird-chariDts axe of course well known, the most 
celebrated being the Trundbalm solar chariot with a horse on wheels drawing a 
representation the atm disc. 

All these European chariots are of the BiaDae Age; according to Montelrus, the 
Tnmdholm chariot dates to about 1300 b.c.® It may be presumed that the bird- 
chariots are approxioiately of the same date, while according to D&helette it is 
to the fourth and final period of the Bronze Age, lastmg from 1300 to 900 me., that 
the socketed celt must be attributed.^ 

Besides the “ dotc-ebariot vase '* there is another form of bird <m wheels figured 
in the PokiUu (Vol, 2T, pp. 44 and 45), and also in the Sh^^io Seiy reproduced 
hero as Fig. 5. This is a naturalistic representation of a bmi which may well 

* wmf Urgetekkhie dee JfoweAen (ia»), n. Pig. 207. 

■ IMcbclEitte, cgj, ctf., pu 416, 

5 pe 106. 





body being graved to give a more or less naturalistic rendariag of the feathers. 
According to Chinese autbocitiGay this form of Urd-chaifot also dates from the TTnn 
period^ 

Tumliig to the European ezmnple of Bionfe Age date (Fig. 4) ifc will be noted 
that a BmaJI and not very obvious Mnd ia Feprosented between the front wheels of the 
ehariot, and that the lid co vering the opening in the body of the main liid supports 
a imaller bird of aiiiiilaT type. 

The resemblnnoe of the smalt accessory Inidfl of the T'ang bronzes to th^ 
subridiaiy birds of the European Krd-chariot is vtry strikinft and cemflidermg tho 
migiwtitm of the socketed celt from West to East cm scarcely be aoddental, bnt 
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reprssent a pigeon ora dove^ but it bsarB one or two entirely unnatural representatidiis 
of SJiialler birds (1 shall speak of these as aeoessoiy biidUt they may perhaps be thought 
to represent its young) on its hack or breast. It is slung low between two whoela, 
does not bear a Teasel on Ha bfusk or any conTentiouat patteiHi the surface of the 


rm^ & 
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mmtj 1 BUggiest, be attributed to tranamiteiQu during the latter part of the Bronze 

Age. 

There ia even a parallel to the TmndbDlm chariot to thia extent, that althongh 
aninial-ohariotfl are not^ aa far as 1 can aaeertain, figured in any andent Chinese 
vrark, there is in the Cemuschi Muaeiun in Faria a ram on wheels, and though this 
specimen is archaistic rather than archaic, it at least show? that animal- ea well as 
bird-diariots arc not unknown to the Chinese, though, as pointed out to me bj Mr. 
Koop, ft may he a late coj^, the wheeled base bdng an addirion not contemplated 
at an ear lief date. ConcerniDg thU spednien I am Indehted to M. d'Ardenne de 
Tizac, Cooservatoi! of the Museum, for the lollowing particulars. It stands about 
30 cm. highf atid is 4S cm, in length ; head and feet bear a oonyentiona] design. The 
body, which ia hollow, is graved with a scale design, and in the middle of the hack is 
a movable lid bearing a grasshopper as handle ; M. de Time eoiiBidera that the 
specimen is of T"ang age, though of an older type. 

Lest it should be thought that 1 have laid too much stress on the actual morpho¬ 
logical similarities m these Westem and Eastern bird-chariots and that these may be 
due to comcidence, let me adduce another piece of evidence showing the peraietent 
linkage of the bird and chariot as well as the tendency of the two to spread together 
into foreign cultures. The cauldron on wheelaj or the cauldron-chariot, as it may be 
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calledp is a weii-knowii Bronze Age antiquity of Central and Korthem Europe** 
This became assooLated with birds as in the example In Vienna Mufieum,* and this 
associatiun was so etrung that it pciaisted at least until the third of fourth crentury 
B.C., for on some of the coina of the Greek dty state Krannon — as that repre^nted 
in Fig* d“thete is represented a jar o<a5upying the space between the wheels of a 
chariot, upon one of which there perches a bird. 

£7o»ciiWf«w,—(1) The bird-chariot in Chiuai as ahow-n by imtiTe recortis, is of 
cooriderable but not extreme antiquity^ probably dating back some two thousand 
years* 

*■ Cl e-g.* B^beJette, eii^, ll. Fig. t07, p SS5, 

* Filmed by iMcbelette^ ml*, 11, Fig. 183, 442!* 
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( 2 ) It ia not Chinsw in origm, but wm derived ftom the bird^ 3 llaIiota of the later 
Bronze Age of Europe > 

1 desire to express my thanb for muoli Idndiy help to Mcssia. Begjnald Stuith 
and K. L. Hobson, of the British Museum, and to Mr. A. J, Koop, of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, without which it would have been impossible to give the necessary 
precision to the idea here set forth. I am also bdebted to Mr, L. 0. Hoplrins for 
endaavoariiig to read the characters on the sodeeted edt m the British Museum. 

ftMfcript.—Since patting together the above paper 1 have become aware of a 
paper byBetthoId Laufer, “The Biiddaiariot in tlhina and Europe," published in the 
B«m Anniversary Voimw (New Tork, J9M). Laufer figurea the two dove-charioln of 
T“aiig age reproduced tn this paper, but besides these, he also reproduces another 
example of white nephrite from the JBtwtnsiftf Book o/A ht^ Jada. which was oom- 
ptlcd in llTfl and publkhed in 1779. Moreover, he figures a third bronze dove- 
chanot of T’aog age from the fln’ cA’m^ ht chiof (the great catalogue of Kien Lung), 
with three small accesaory birds, obviously repreaenriug the young, since one of 
these, clmging to the mother bird’s breast, is beak to beak with k as tlmuffh 
being fed. 

Laufer (op. «i.,p, 42J),in tiiacuaBmgthesigmficHncc of the Chineae dovn-chariot, 
points out that tbe native records indicate that it was unknown io the days of greatest 
antiquity, and that it did not make its appearance before the era of tbe Hon dynasty 
—a period in Chinese art in which large wavre of foreign elements burat over the 
native ideas. It was the time when . . . Siberian or dd Turkish art esereised 
a far-roBching influence on that of China, and new taotivai imported from abroad held 
full away over the then Chinese artistH.” 

As I have done, he suggests a connection between these dovo-chailots and the 
European cult-chariots of the Bronze Age, but considers thot not much stfoss should 
be laid on this similarity smee “ imfortiinately. atnung the antiquities of Siberia 
no such bird'Chariots have hitherto been discovered." 

laufer makes no mention of tie aoebetod odt of bronze, not does ho specially 
draw uttontion to those European bird-chariots, such ae that shown in Rg. 4 with 
a smaller bird aa lid handle 00 it? back, which so weB eiplaln the actsasoiy birds on 
the dove-choriota figured by both of us. 
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THE COLOUR INDEX Off THE BRITISH ISLES. 

By F. G* PASSON3, F.R.CJS. 

Amo>"Q th^ luoiv important mdicatioiiE gf race wliich a^ttiropologifita tiae are the 
colgura of the skm^ hair, and eyes [ but most of us who haTe tried to observe these 
are eotiscioii^ of the many diffimlties in estmmtmg them and^ later oiLp of expressing 
them in such a way that a compariaon with ofther people*^ worlc may be easy and 
fairly accurate. 

I da not apologize for a moment: for brigging gp a subject which has been 
diaeu^sed so often before. The fact that it is admittedly in an imaatisfactory state 
fidly justifies mb in revicwiiig it from time to time, and it Beams to me that the present 
ifl a very apportnne time, be.cniise I think that 1 nee iugns of a mnch wider popular 
interest in Anthropology than there has been, and of the subject appealing to a 
widening circle of traiaed observers who should realize where we have failed in the 
paflt, in order that they may help us where we need their help most in the ftrture. 

The ppesent subject divide itself into two parts. Firstly, what we shall look for 
and record ; secondly, how we shall arrange our records when obtained. 

I do not propose to dbeoas the skin coloration now^ althotigh it is undoubtedly 
valuable : it needs deliberate investigadon, and should be estimated on a covered 
part like the upper arm as well as on the face, hands and nails^ 

AVilh the hair and eyes the maltei ia different; here a practised observer will be 
able to registert at a gUncei the oolour and conristenco of iho former, and the colour, 
approximately^ of the latter ;; and in this way a much larger number of individuala 
in a given area can be observed than would be po^bb if each had to be interviewed 
^paratety and the object of the inquiry explained. 

At one rime 1 was doubififi whether obs^rvarionii taken at random iu the street 
or market-place conJd be accurate enough to enable one to construct u workable 
colour index from them ; but a careful analysis of Beddoe’s results, obtained in this 
wiiy, niiikeu me believe that, with him at leasts the method was vuluablei and I 
have been able to check hia results on more than ona occasion viritli very slight dia- 
crepuDcied, Of course it is better to examine each individual carefully and at leisure, 
as may be done in boapitnk and barracks ] and aril! better is it to take only such 
eases as are known to have sprung ftom nucestore who have inhabited the district 
for two or three generations * but this h a counsel of perfection, and few people 
Lave either the time or the opportunity to collect s suEcient mass of material in 
thiA way to allow a fair average to be taken. 
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There h no doubt* howeTw, that a large mnnbor of observatioiui^ taken qokkly 
thoogli they be^ by one observer ie of fax greater T&lne than an equal mimbex, takei^ 
by many difierent obaerveea, howem- curefaJIy they may haw been able to go mta 
the matter^ The personal eqtEation play^ such an important part and is so difficult 
to allow for. 

As far as the hair is concerned^ moet o!)flerwra are mciined to xecogniae five 
tints : fair, red^ brown, dark brown, and black, but the diffijTidty b to draw the 
Line between them. 

Personally I agree with ewiy word which Beddoc wrote on the definition of these 
tints, in The Eaee& of Britain^ but I would urge that the most important thing b to 
settle the border line between hmwti and dark brown^ and the best Euggestion I 
ean make is that daxk-l^owa hair h hair which at first suggests blacky but on closer 
inspection is not black. Where there is doubt the colmir of the eje-browa and any 
hair there may be on the faoe should be taken into account, aud it euu^ be borne 
in mind that ahoost aU the agencies acting on the hair of the lower ofniefn tend to 
darken it. Grease^ sweaty and dirt are the eomiDonest of these, aud an ob^rver 
will ufsually do well to lean towards the lighter rather than the darker tint iu difficult^ 
casesn 

The definition of red haiTp too, is often very difficult, but I think that any real 
Eugg^tion of ruddiness sbould be included, particularly if it is borne out by the hair 
of the face or eyebrows. 

The eyes of a poa^r-by are always more difficult to estimate than the hair. In 
a former paper 00 German prisoners of war (i/otiiTi, Boy. Anlhtop. InsL^ 1919, p, 20) 
I have caDed attentiqii to the way m which the various pigmented shades succeed 
one another hatn the pupillary to the peripheral margin of the orbit, and I have 
suggested the advisabLlHiy of dassing all eyes in which there is as much as a ring of 
brown pigment as dark ; but tide can only be applied, when the chance ocoura of 
looking carefully into the eye, which is usually impofisible with strangers, fieddoe^ 
apparently, solved the difficulty by having three dmrions—^bght,dark, and neutml— 
aud Into the Latter went all the eyei about whicb he was ascertain. Probably 
this is the moat satisfactory thing to do as long as the eyes have been really seen and 
a difficulty fdiiu msking a decision between light and dark; but it will fakify lesulta 
if eyce which have not been seen at ah are included lu this group;, because I propoflo 
later cm to divide it equally between light and dark : a proceediug which will be fair 
enough with eyes about which an oteerver cannot make up his mmd, but certainly 
□ot fair with eyes which have not been seen, because there are very fow parts of 
Great Britain where dark eyes are as numerous as light. 

If, then, wu can agree to divide our material* aa so many observers have done, into 
fair, red, brown, dark brown, and black hair, and light, dark* and neutral ey«?, it 
now Tumnins for us to decide what v^lue we will give these difiereut tints. 

Before suggesting anything new let us see whether none of the emsting methods. 
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19 $stisfac:tocv. Therft Ib thfi nisthcHl favoured by Q^imao atithTopologists of faking 
tho percentage of the en-called miswl blond or ruined brown type, tliat is to say, the 
percentage of people with light iiair and eyes or dark hair and eyea, neglecting the 
rest. I tried this inethtid when working ont the nigresoence of the different provinces 
of Germany, but found it nnaatififactoiy because it was possible aometiin^ to prove, 
by taking the percentage of blonda, that area A was fairer than area B, and tlien, by 
taking the percentage of the hrown^, that area A was darker than area B, 

An imaginary record will make my meaning clear;— 


Lighti hah iinti oje* . 

a** 

A. 

Per cenu 
'M 

B. 

Pter ctat. 

2a 

LighL iwr, fUrk cyea 

... 

... 25 

30 

D^ik Ihiir, light tsj« 

i h. • 

25 

30 

Di&Tk bHir iiail eyca 

... 

25 

20 


It therefore seemed to me that no index which did not take into aecoimt the 
intennediato types was likely to prove satiafactor}', and 1 would here protwt very 
strongly ogninat the practice of estimating the nigrescence of a race hy esamining 
children, even when it is aiJowed that they are, on an average, much fairer-haired 
than adults* 1 think that moat people who have atudied the matter will agree with 
mo that some fair-haired children sro potential brunettes, while otheie remain fair 
all through life. With the eyes, on the other bond, I do not think that there is much 
appreciable darkening after the first year* 1 have every reason to believe, after 
studying children^B eyes in bahy clinica, that less than one per cent, of English children 
are bom with dark eyes; and the Sister of -the maternity wiud at St. Tliomaa'a 
Hospital assures me that she lias only seen two cases of children hom there with 
tLirk eyes. The English child at birth has lead-blue ey^, and a careful investIgation 
will always show a faint ring of white pigment surrounding the pupilJajy margin ; 
the yellow and brown pigments appear later, usually about the third month, if they 
are to appear at aJL 

To Tctum to tlie subjed^ of the ccuustnietion of an iibd<??c: when the rerord of each 
individual is taken 1 found the following pknsuccecd fairly well in my work on German 
prinonciTs of war* I diridfd the obaermtionB into " mixed blonds," aa Beddoc cidfa 
them, or “ full blonds ” os 1 would prefer : that is to soy, cases in which both eyes 
and hair arc light; into “ full browns," with dark hair and eytss, and intermediate 
types with light hair and dark eyes, or vice versa ; then 1 took twice the percentage 
of the full browns and added it to the percentage of intermediate types, the argument 
being that those cases in whidi both hair and eyes were dark should count twice 
the value of those in which there waa only one dark ingredient. 

The difficulty, of course, was where to draw the line between dark and tight 
hair, and I drew it, us in all other methods, between brown and dark brown 

In pnictire, later on, I found it leas cumberwunc to halve the result nr to take the 
number of full browns added to half the number of intenncdiate». 
voi, L. 
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Thii ifi guil^e a iiaef id method wbea eadi personas dossier is comjdeta^ bat it does 
fiat ]eDd itself to records in wbiiith ofilj the peiteniage of each heir tmt le giveii and 
tbe peroentage of light, dark, Emd intermediate eyes ; bore we cannot tell bow the 
eycfl and hair were combined in any particalar Uidiiridiial, and a clifferent index 
must be u»ed. 

Beddoe'a plan vrm to oonstract an index on the hai r alofie by taking the percen¬ 
tage of the dark-hroirn haif md addmg it to twice the percentage of the blacky 
subtracting from the Bum the combined percentage of the red and fair hair. 

The reaults he got from thh method were* I confess^ a great advance on those 
obtained hj the AniliropCKnelric Committee of the BritiBh ABsociation in 1883, and 
agreed roughly with those of the military aiitbariti^. Moreover* they corresponded 
fairly well with what we know of the distribution of the dark and fair racea in our 
islanda, while the Committee's result, obtained by recording the percentage^i of 
their mixed blond and mixed brown type^^ gaw a quite meaningless result ; but his 
indices are extremely crmtic and vary between —14 and +63. I think thie is largely 
due to his prselice of giving block hair twice the value of dark brown, irrospeefrive of 
the fact that sa many black-b aired Britieh people haw light ey^ and often quite 
bght fadal hair. I wcmld gladly agree to give the hlue-bbck hair of the Southern 
European, accompanied, as it geDemUy is, by equally black facial haiip, a double 
value, but I certainly do not Ihink that the tL^nal black hair of the Englinliman has 
twice the mgres^nce of the dark brown. 

One of the objects of this paper is to submit fhat a much eteadier and equally 
TcUable index may be obtained by simply tiakingthe iiercentagc of the dork hair and 
eyes in any race in which there is an admixture of light coloration. With the English 
race this is particnlarly important, becatise since we are derived so largely from two 
Icmg-beaded laees, the Mediterranean and the Nordic* we cannot use the cephulic 
index as our sheet anchor ''in the way we can when dealing with continental peoples, 
Tlie colour index, however, if we can devise a handy method of expressing it, should 
give ua a clue to the pTedominenoe of Nordic or Meditemmean blood in particular 
localities, while the cephalic index will beep us warned of tie presence of any Alpine 
infusioiL 

What w? want ifi a system winch will liarmonke with the kete known alreadr 
from historical and other evidence* hut will be rather lesa hysterical than BeddoeV* 
where the diSerence in the hair iniiices [imchecked by the eyes) does not real 1 7 indicate 
the variation in the degree of darkness in diderent areas* but does much more. 

The index 1 propoae le obtained by adding the percanfage of the dark brown and 
black hair to that of the dark eyes* and dividing the ressult by two. 

U, following Beddoe, we decide to divide the eyes into light, dark and neutiah 
it will be better to subdivide the latter equally between the light and dark before taking 
the percentage uf the latter. 

It ie onJy when takiiig rapid observations in the highways and byw^aja that the 
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laa 


neutmt division ia ncceafiaij * whm a carefid tBapecticm ia posaibk^ ad eye coutmiiung 
brown pigment in anj appieciable amoimt stould be counted aa dark j otherwise aa 
light. 


A concrete example of the met hod will probably make cverythijQg clear. 

Beddoe records hia obBervationa on 100 Carlisle fanueia in the follow ing w^y ;—- 


b 

b 


1 

Eyes 

\ 

■ 

■H-l 

a 

Eyes TieutnL 

g 

■md 

' a 

a 

m 

s. 

B 

Eyofl dark. 

i 

s 

i 

a 

1 



Jd 

1 

% 

(S 

1 

A 

c 

B 

Ll 

m. 

-e 

3 

n 




1 

1 

a 

100 


4 

22 


u 

\ 

fit 


2 

Z 

3 

- 

3 

1 

1 

2 

^ \ 

ID 1 

2 

20 

-1 


I have chosea this example because there happen to be exactly 100 observational 
and ao there ia no necessity for converting all the numbers into percentages, as would 
otherwise be the case. Ftom this record he gets an index of — 1 by adding twice the 
number of the three black-haired iadlviduals to the twenty-four with dark-brown 
hair, and subtracting the result from the sum of the fwr- and red-haired people^ which 
comes to 3U In other words, he gets his index from the colour of the Jiair alone 
and ignores the evidence oi the eye colour. To get the index I propc^c I should 
reaiTimge his figures in the following way 


TBed *, 5 

Fair ., 20 
Hair ^ Brown .. 42 
Dark brown 24 
sBlack .. 3 


24 

3 



Light 

Dark 


70 

24 24 


51 -*- 2 = 25*5 Index. 


In doing this I have suppressed his division of neutiui eyes by dividing it equally 
between light and dark. Having ^bmJtted this method 1 will now pioceed to 
test it on Beddoe's material, pausiiig for one moment to add my tribute of gratitude 
to him lor the laboriously gathered mass of observatioofi wiiob he made in the middle 
of the ]aat century when locomotion was much less easy atid the popnlatioD. leaa mtsed 
than at present. Every year makes this matemt more and mote valuable, and it h 
of fclie greatest impcFrtance that we should digest and study it while thete is atiO 
some chance of verifying doubtful pointa and aupplying the parts which are wnntiiig. 

Oue point which baa struck me very strongly in wurkmg through Beddoe's 
%iLres is that the index of nigrescence in femalee is usually a good deal higher than 
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that in the inal(». Bcddoe hinuBcli noticed it, but I do not think that he quite 
realiaed that it in sufficient to mate all the indicefl, lounded on rniKturee of the two 
sexes, of little value. 

Fleuie and James noticed the aamo thing among the Welah people (/our. Boy. 
ATUhrvp, 1916 , p. 50), and deacxibed it as an “ important aex diffitrence in colour.” 

In oidtr to gain on idee ol the vaiiationa in coloni betireen the sexes 1 have 
arranged all Beddoe*s obserratioos in which the fleiesbave been recorded separately, 
in the order of the darkness of the males ; placing the female index after that of the 
male. 


(1) (Sll-IHlllfe 

*** 

i 

13-5 

f 

36-» 

(33) W. Northa-nta 

J 

37-5 

41-5 

(2) BoittoD (oonntryj 

MMM 


31 

(34) Woroc«t5er (tilty) 

37'8 

39-i 

Tecftfklp 

m-k-k 

IB-7 

34 4 

1 (35) Colchmter (town) 

* 38-3 

41 *S 

(4) JXmM ... 

•k-Tk 

20-5 

31-5 

(3fi) Northampton (town) 

38 3 

30-6 

(5) Boston [terffO} *+♦ 

m^m 

24'4 

37 5 

(37) Londen (lower Elaflwssi) 

38-3 

38'7 

HcxtiiiJm {onimtry) 


24-5 

3S-25 

(38) BiMiDl (mlddJn oUiMfl) 

38-4 

33^0 

(71 Whitby 

- 

35 5 

35-2 

(39) Stoke-nn’Tmnt 

38 5 

35-8 

Eyomoutb 

m^m 

25-E 

37 3 

(40) CWfibrldge (town) 

38-6 

38-9 

{?} Kolghlii^- 

«l 1 

27-3 

39-8 

(41) Ahcrga^mmy (country) 

38^6 

42 5 

(10) SonthAZDjTtaii 


2B 2 

33-7 

(42) Lriowfent (town) 

39-7 

40-6 

(U) SelkiTk 

■ 1 i 

2S-3 

30'3 

(43) ManchoBtor 

39-L 

3T-9 

(12) (xiggLeawick 

1 ■ ! 

28-8 

47-1 

(44) Brifftol (bwnt cliUBaca] 

39 4 

4M 

(13) Pljmciuth 

... 

30 4 

53 a 

(45) Birmiogh&ni ... 

39-7 

36-4 

(U) AUiiil ... 


30-^ 

37'5 

(45) GloTioeitor (city) 

40-2 

4fi 

(10) Harebjtin 

mmm 

31 4 

30 5 

(47) YuTODutb regatta 

40-6 

42 8 

(JfiJ NlTTwilih 

... 

32 

35-5 

(49) Hcrdortl (oity) 

41-3 

40-2 

(17) Ocmirie 

r-- 

32 


(4B) Hertiiyr 

41-4 

44-7 

(18) Durham (city) 

"■ ■ ■ 

32-4 

38'8 1 

(50) Stratford-cm-Avon 

41-8 

41 

(IP) loonntiy) 

T-fe-h 

33-3 

17 8 

(d1) StnmniCr 

43 

47^5 

(20} Deviioa 

..... 

33-7 

48 

(52) Fi^outlii 

43-G 

60-7 

(21) Ckikheeter (t^nuitn') 

.X.. 

34-2 

25 

(53) Np Sometfi^ 

44-3 

39-4 

{2fl) Tbirefe .. 

tkmm 

34'3 

37 1) 

1 (54) Eieter (city).- 

45 

42-4 

(23) Hfinklbuic 

M-m 

35 fl 

42 2 

(5fi) Tniro (town) ... 

4A-3 

45^8 

(24) Hereford (cokintry) 

1-- 

3o 7 

43 ! 

(55) St AniteU . 

45-9 

47^1 

{2p| LofuiMK (nftper ck8^) 

35 8 

33B-a 

(57) Truro (country ) 

45-8 

60^ 

(2e) Glencoe 

*i 1 

35-i 

44-9 

(5S) Brecon 

47 6 

52 

(27) Bortan-co-Ttfiit 

... 

35-9 

35 

(50) Nirwlyn .. 

47^7 

41*7 

(38) Foit*viot 

*i-w 

35 

43 

(50) Totnes .*« -kia 

50 

47 

(2t) iperwich (town) 

PK.. 

35-1 


(01) Rerlrnth 

51 

51 

(30) ChicHeatiix (city) 

... 

35-1 

25-1 

(02) Ahefgavcimy (town) .,. 


41 5 

(31) ... 


35 3 

45-7 ' 

(63) Fenzuuc 

53 

49-2 

(32) Briatol (upper <sl*asraa) 

3«-5 

38-8 

(54) C&prmartben .. 

54-4 

riO-5 


Arranged in the form of a chart (vee Fig. I), the distance between the male and 
female index cun be seen at a glance, and it will be noticed that the female tracing is 
usually higher than the mak, tbougb not, always so. Most of the caises of marked 
discrepancy between the male and female indices, such as Noa. 19, 21 and 30, are 
founded on a very snudl number of female ohservations, while I think that in 
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Xo. IS (Plymantli) tflfl temple index is probafalj nem the true nne for the clistdet Bad 
the male (me is mHaejiced by the number of sailors from ail porta to be found in a 
large ffiB portv 

Of course^ the irregular natuie of the feni&le tracing is due to the contrast with 
the male in which alono the indices ore aminged couHecnth^ly. In Fig. 2 the male 
and female tracing? are both treated ijj this way and it la possible to conipare them 
on equal terms. 

It will now be Been that they are gradoally coaTergirig lines, owing to the femoJe 
beiug r&ther more hmdmntal iban the male. In other words, if we neglect tbe three 
or four scattered obeenrations at the left end of the scale, the male line shows a greater 
range of variation than the fenmle^ and hence is lihely to be more useful as an index. 

The obserrations ore so numerous and the tracks so steady that there must be 
a definite explanation of their course^ though I confer I do not know what it is. 
Possibly the women are more evenly distributed over the country than the men, 
owing to the mim taking their wives home with them from distant pari? ; but this 
U only a aiiggestion which may oocount for one factor out of many. 

The impoitant thing which thb chart shows is that women ore on on average 
two degrees darker than men. 

Worked out arithmeticallyt we get the follotiung averageni — 



Miles 

At. IndeiXi 

Eemaks. 

At. index^ 

England 

12,533 

37-3 


30 4 

Scotland 

1403 

2B-7 

640 

3B-3 

Wafea (Beddoe) 

CT8 

43-4 


51^3 

W*l« fFIcure) 

\WS 


344 

59-8 


In three out of these four contrasts the female index is about two degreea higher 
than the malcj though in tbe fourth (Scotland)^ where the male? are fairest., it ia 
nine degrees higher. 

A closer analysis of some of the English records give* us the following result 



!Nq. of 
Rcoords. 

Mile 

Index. 

Female 

Index. 

' Difierenee^ 

4 Ncirthem Comitie? .. | 

1767 

25*2 

33-5 

1 

7*3 

3 Eiatcm CinintiBa 

1503 

34-4 

3S-3 

3^8 

2 Western CouatieB 

4057 

45-5 

45-7 

1-2 

Lomldii ... ...1 

0223 

37-1 

3»-fi 

*8 


This, 1 think, bears out, on the whale, what the last table suggesated, namely, 
that where the meu are fairest the diacrepancy between the darknesB of tbe two sexes 
is greatest, while where the men are very dark the difierence is quite small. It may be 
asked whether the grater darkneea of the females is due to hair and eyes equally or 
whether cfue of these predommates. In answer to this I found that among 20S8 
people from the uoitbeni counties of England the women were fi-5 per cunt, darker 
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tJmn the molds in their Lair, and 7-4 |icr cBiit. in their eyea; while iHnimg 3201 
in the western cnunties. the women h ere ■ 6 par cent, darker in ha?T j - ] per cent, 
in eyes than the men. It does not aeenj to me, tLeieforc, that there is nmeh difference 
in the responaibiHty of the hair and eyes for the incjeaflcd darlmeiw of the female 
sex, though it is interesting to notice how much greater that darhnese ia in the north 
than in the west. 

The lesson which 1 am inclined to draw !rotn these ligtires ia that it is not right 
to vn]ii(Mre indices of nigrescence obtained from mates and females with atheia 
obtained from malee alone, and I would suggest that in future the seses should be 
treated separately, or, if time is an object, that the index of any particular region 
should be worked out on the rualea alone. This conclusion is annoying, because it 
renders less valuable an enormous amount of laborious work which Beddoe bas loft 
Ufi in wliich he did not keep the seses separate; but, luddJy, in a large number of his 
olHerratioDB, as has lieen ahown, ho records them apart snd 1 subjoin the percentages 
of the vaiions hair ami eye oolonrs of the males, with the indices obtained from them, 
by the method 1 have outlined ulreody. 






Hair, 



£yeo. 

1 r I'ljlni; 

of 

Nignpfl- 

cetic.j'. 



Red. 

! Fait. 

Bruwn. 

l>ark 

Block. 

ligllt. 

Dork. 

4a CIlfTnflak famierB 

“++ 

7*3 


37-S 

10^ fi 

0 

S9-6 

L9-4 

13-5 

lOfl Hnvbw (ccFfiiitiy) 



30-5 

37-ft 

22-4 

iU 

75-3 

24-7 

24-6 

'?(l HtiJjAiiL (tqwi]) 

... 

4 3 

17*9 

43-1 

30 7 

5-0 

G5 

35 

33-3 

L(K) CambrrlihiH] bjmen 

Ir^ 

5 


42 

24 

3 

7ft 

24 

25-6 

54 Kjfricby 

■ * 

O-o 

25 0 

45-4 

23-2 

0 

83-3 

10-7 

LB 8 

IM Dnrhain (dtyj 

•t 1 1 

6-S 

23-0 

:i6 i 

28-6 

5-2 

1 69 

31 

32-4 

ia 

+ + H 

5 2 

47-0 

30-2 

16-ft 

9 

79 2 

20-8 

IS-T 

IM 

... 

5 6 

iC'i 

51-9 

2fl 2 

-8 

69-4 

39‘fl 

2»-8 

lla 

-i- 

9 7 

27 fl 

35-ft 

25-0 

1-7 

72 

28 

27-3 

ICO Tliinfk e.* 


8 7 

26-0 

30-3 

39-7 

4 3 

6ft 3 

33-7 

34 3 

lUT Wliitby BBlirrj 


3 

19-7 

57-ft 

19-T 

0 

80-3 

19-7 

19 7 

33 WMtby Ito^ni 

AA-k 

6^5 

178 

47*7 

22^9 

5*1 

74 3 

25*7 

26-8 

287 MAncbeflter 


6-0 

17-3 

37*5 

33 2 

5^9 

90-ft 

39-1 

39-J 

158 Boston (town) ... 

... 

3-2 

23-4 

49-0 

22-8 

1-6 

75-ft 

24 4 1 

24 4 

SO Bostau (coufitTT) 

4 #-i 

5-0 

37-5 

43-7 

13-8 

9 

996 

19-4 

1:6*6 

13(1 Norwich mArScel 


fl-2 

29-9 

45-0 

ST-3 

1-4 

flJt-O 

2a*i . 

32*4 

130 ViuTuoTitb 

... 

3^4 

is-1 < 

49-9 

30-0 

4-9 

59-4 

49-6 

49>6 

1ll0 Y&ru]QiithfitibEiTm5Ti haO 

Bailors. 

r 0 

Ea 

4S 

23-5 

5-5 

71 5 

28-5 

2a-7 

tiiO Ipfiwic^h farmecB: 

... 

17 

22-9 

44-0 

28-3 

3 3 

flft 

34 

32*5 

].i0 Ipffwifjb (town) 

... 

1-3 

17-7 

47-T 

30-9 

6 3 

51 

36 

35-1 

38-3 

56 CiyIcbB«ti?f i ttrwn) 


a-3 

L2'9 

36 4 

40-g 

&*3 1 

69 

31 

ISO Ccjkbedttiif fftnueTB 

... 

4.7 

17-5 

43-3 

29-4 

5*0 

ftft-J 

33-9 

34-2 

130 Cojfibriil^ (town) 

... 

i-2 

ia-8 

47-3 

33 -L 

2-7 

58-5 

4L-5 

38-6 

IPOD Loudon (lower 

4 0 

I4‘4 

4i*S 

35-1 

4-B 

63-1 1 

36-9 

38-3 

500 [jcrnrlon (upper cliiwa) 

4 6 

15 8 

3H-9 


3-ft 

68*8 

31-2 

35-8 

100 Xottiugbam 


2-5 ! 

25 3 

41-5 

27*6 

3-0 

66-5 

33-5 

32 

2S4 Liue«Bttir(to>pra) 

... 


19-7 

m \ 

31-D 

6* 1 

59-7 

49-3 

3H-7 

KKl Stokt-upon-Tn^tit 

... 

2tt 

15-0 

44-3 

31-5 

4-9 

61-5 

3S'5 

385 

25a Bartcni-on-Ti™t 

'i 

3 3 

19-7 

37 *n 1 

33-7 , 

1 

5-fi 

67 4 


35-9 
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1^ Hfwforci (ai^)... 
ftB HcrcfcftJ (ocruntij^ 

J50 Worceat&r {aitj) 

310 BiTinjngliAm 
125 tstmtfoni-oii-Avcjii fair 
] 10 Wtei Xt^rtbampbrniMiie 
150 NDrUiunptan (toim) 
Oxfordahire Militia 
H2 DdDEtable^ Btila 
60 UoTUr boatiDCQ 

167 HojialiAiii market 
70 CMcbcst^r 
79 ClUcheetw f&riDLjrB 
60 C1iji:diflati?ir (comitrj) 

EOS SoutiitLiiipiia] 

100 I>t^TLBes (iowti) 

25 Para ha rou pit 

C3 Yeovil ,,1 . 

78 North, ^^uriwt... 

2000 Bristol {loitfGr elAAop?} 
300 Bristol tmiddk 
SOO BriitaJ, Clifton and Baili 
(upper ulajsnji^} 

138 niouoesler 
36J EifttJHr <iit;y 
200 Totaia and S. Devos 
110 Plymouth ... 

30iJ St. Aiiaton (coustry^ 

2S0 Truro (city) 

81 Tniro (couHtify) ... 

200 Fiiixiniith ... *. 

200 Redixith 
125 Penuiiice 
65 Kewiyn 

fiO Ding^’aU ... 

200 FoTteviof 
50 Comri^ I.., 

Oil Brednlliane 
no Athol _ 

60 Cxlenvoe 
100 Stronr&er 
^^WXl MJdiothian farmnrH 
HO Eyemoutb^ fifthni^ af 
ku.TiWii deaecnt 
D5 Kyemoiith Babers 
100 Eyr-mputh ksEiirmeii 
90 Dun-w 
109 Selkirk ... 

100 Hawiek ... 

50 Abergavenny (town] 

11 (^ Abergavenny (fiauntty) 

60 BrecQD (townJ ... 

9H Merthyr and Taff Yak 
37.7 CftTirn&rtfaen EDateddlud 
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P, G, PAfiflOxa,—TAe Cohmr Index of iks British Wa. 


Thesu lesuJti will be ap^neciAted best ii they ace put into the form of a chart 
(PigB. 3 and 4). Bere the dotted lino indic&tea the percentage of dark hair and the 
oontinnooB the percentage of dork eyes. It will be noticed that the first twenty 
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oheervstioiis, relating to the northern and eaetem counties, show a most Btiikuig 
conespondEDce is the two lines, a duieepondenoe which occuis again in Sussex and 
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F, G. Parsons. —The Cclaut I<ndex the Britiek lelee. 

Hampshire, wWle in Heieford, Wotoester, ComwaU, the Highlanda of ficotUnd, and 
Wales there h much more discrepancy between them. Kipley has pointed oat that 
in Gennany the ewdence denved from the hair is not coiiobomtcd by that from the 
eyee, but 1 think that the method of estimation which 1 have anggested shows that 
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no. 4—eoMim xmtx or orxat aarPini /rom fig. 3)l 

m the British Isles there is a cloee harmony between them, much too dose to be merely 
fortuitous, tn that part of the country in which the Nordic element is pniest; while 
the parts in which we have every reason to believe that this dement is less pure show 
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F, G pARsoNS-^Jiftfi Cohur Index of the British Isles. 


A nwrked disanpancy betweeji the hair and aye indteeiii- It i& mtereating to note that 
t-he eye coIdui ia a much lees smisitivti Index than ia that of the hair, ftn^l it tniist be 
barae in mind that many of the nnanpported wanderings of the latter, snob as that 
of the 66 Oxfordshire Militia, may be dae to the index being based on an inaoScient 
supply of material. 

It is not my intention, however, to draw deduction^ from the ohart, at this stage, 
other than to test whether my method of interpreting Beddoe's iBsults is an tmpm^'e' 
ment on exisdug methods. Personally 1 thinh it is, when everything is tahen into 
account, and no doubt the chart method of expresaing the results is better tbau the 
mere numerical mdex. 

It will now be worth considering how far we can harmotiixe Beddoe's results 
with th ow of other observers, and I wiH tEike first these of FI sure end Janies on the 
inhabitants of Wales, because their method of observation waa much mo'ie deliberate, 
and therefore, presumably, more accurate than the apid glance wTuch was nil that 
Beddoe could give. It must also be remembered that white Beddoe took all who came, 
townfolk or country people alike, Fleuie and James rejected all whose four grand¬ 
parents had not lived in the same place. The way in which Pleute has tabulated bis 
results differs from that of Beddoe. I am unable to separate the (air hair from the 
brown, though ibis does not matter as long as their ideas of the dlviaon between 
brown and dark-brown hair cjorrcspond. Ifor am I able to tell wbat coloured eyes 
the red-baired people hod, and I have been obliged to work on my experience that 
three-guarteis of these people else where have light eyes. 
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The nceorapanytng chart (Pig. 6) when compared with Pig. i, abows. that Beddoe 
and Fleure only once worked in the same neigh bourhood, Beddoe at the Caermarthon 
Eisteddfod and Floure in South-east Caermarthenshiie, and tboir results are 
w'onderfully alike. Beddoe gets &n index, when esthnated by my method, of 54 ■ 4 




























F. Fabsoits.—TA e Voioar Ittdest of the British JfUa, 


na 


(hail ()2-T, eyw 46'1), and Fleure m iodex of 52-4 (bail 61 *S, eyes 42-9), no that 
in all pnibability tJisii tnothods of cstfinjit ing liaii ajid eyn colour arc subotAtitialiy 
the same. 
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The chart eliotva that, wh™ the ground ia quartered in the careful way that 
cure and James have done, and care taken to exclude alien viaitois and late settlem, 
pockets of inliabjtanta of very high mgrescence indeed are found, and that even dark 
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F. Gi PAR&ONa . — Tht Cofmif Imdet qJ the Briiith 


eyes may leach a percentage of over 75 per cent, This a the kind of work which 
needs doing elaewliere in the Britiab Isles, and the object of this paper is to prepare 
the ground for work of the Irind, 

Anothcr series of observHtions which it is poaribJe to bring into line with those 
already recorded are those published in the JJue niid Cfy in the middle of the last 
century, giving the hair and eye eolouis of deserters from the Army. Beddoe was 
eatished that the descriptions wm accurately observed by the militaiy su^eoas 
and, although my own experience of present-day conditions makes me rather less 
confident, I feel that this mass of material should not be rejected without caiefiil 
exammatiDD. 


In the following list I have arranged them in the same way in which Beddoe*a 
results were arranged. 
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F. O. Pabsoks.—TA s /nJra of ihr. Brithh 
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On ciimparing the oTiart (Fig 6) of these miiitaiy statistica with that of Beddoe 
(Fig. S a))d •!) and Fleara (Fig. 6), it is evidcmt that either the staiuiaida of the observers 
difier or that soldiera’ Lair is lighter than that of civilians, for in the fonrwr the 
eyes are almost always darker than the hair, while in the latter the revene is the 
case. This, obviously, needs rheekiBg, but until that can be done 1 do not feel 
inclined to place very much ctmfidence on these military rB(5ard8. Still, I give them 
for what they are worth, and it will be noticed that where the locaUtiea are the some 
the dlBciv]iancy ie not very great, as the following three towns show 



flediiot. 


LondciD 

... 
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IndeiL 3S^ 3 (hair 30*7, ejM 3fl*ft) 
Indei 39'7 [Imir 43-1, ejes 37*3] 
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IfnleK 33*3 (Imii 26^3| ey£A 40-4) 
lad&K 35-0 (hair 30-5* eyM 39-5) 
Inditx 32-0 {batir 30-0, eyes 34*0) 


In the accompanyingmap of the British Islee (Fig.7), I have plotted out Beddoe's, 
Meure’s, and the military statifities reduced to common mdices, those of the towns 
enctoned in circles to distinguish them from the couatTy inhabitante. The military 
statistics arc underlined, while those of FJeqre and j'sm^ are donbly underlined. 
As far ds Great Britain is concerned the indices are based upon males alone, but in 
Ireland there were so few of these that I have had to fall back upon the recoii which 
Beddoe has left na of observations in which the seiea were mlypn^ j because, unfor¬ 
tunately, he did not separate the wiea in Ireland as he so often did elsewhere. It 
will be necessaiy, therefore,to remember that these Irish oheervstiems are probably 
a little higher than those in England and Scotland, depending on the varying prn- 
ponion of females included in liis lists. The map should be checked with the charte. 
which give the relative values of hair and eye darkness, because the difietence between 
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F. 0. Pabsows .—The Cvhur litdex of the Sri/tth IsUs. 
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Fio. 7.—CoLOCS £SI>1CES OF THS TTSlTlIE KDEdLO^lf. 

in the West Comilrj% Wnleft, the Scottiali Highlands and Imland the high index b 
iiBtjaUy due ta very diuk hair aceompmiying light eyes. It will be seen that 50, per 
vou J4. 


6. pAJsaoNs .—The (^{Aour Ind&e 0 /the Briii^k I '<7 


thcee ifl often 11 BhajM^enirtic local leaturt. For instanccj in the nartl 
England the indiceis of the hair and eyes are almost always Tety cloae^ 
help regarding thia ta an mdieation of pFejJODdemnce of a pure Nordic stmlii, while 
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cent, of dark ejee ii voiy merely leached eiicept in Wales, while dark hair may go 
ahove 7D per cent, in Wales and the aonth of Ireland. 

When the mdoJC of both hair and eyes is high we may safely infer a large piepon* 
derance of Meditemnean blood from early or later Betilements, but when the one 
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contradicts the otiier there U probably a large epntributitm of both Nordic and 
Mediterranean atocks, and 5t ib inter^tiDg to notice how the Nordic eyea and the 
Meditexrsiican hair fieeni the donuikaDt elements in the inixtuie+ 

Ibe ch art of the Irish indices (Tig. &) is given here, apart from the others, betiaufio 
I wish to iropresB once more the fact that it is not qmte Gcmpamble with them owing 
to the obsen^tions being mode on men and women instead of on tuen alone, fa 
spite of this 1 wodd like Professor Eeitb, and those who believe with him that there 
are no physical diflerienceg which would enable an antbropologiet; to di&tinguiah 
A representative group of people from the east of England from one from the west of 
Irelancb to notice the light hair and eyes of the eaat contrast ing with the dark hair and 
light eyes of the west. 

Tise work which Beddoe and Flenre have done, when brought to a oommon 
standard and analyzed carcfuUy, will not, I think, support Prof. Keith^s theory that 
the Mediterranean stock ia not fargely repre^tod in many parts of our islands ; 
neither will it support Madison Grout's theory that the modem Englishman m an 
equal miituie of Nordic and Mediterranean elements,or 60 percent, of dart eyes 
wonid he a common occmrencc instead of & great nrity* 


Coloration in Town ahu Country. 

In going through Beddoe'a records I hav€ been struck by the fact that the people 
in the towns seem darker than those in the neighbouring country and, in order to 
follow this up, c-ontrast the two' sets of records ;— 


Town. 


Cquh^. 


Hftir. 


EjesL 


Ecihstti 

^Newcastle (military 
rKcrda) 

Burbam (city) 

Bfflfiton 

HertJjiJTii ... .. 

Binala^hani (military 
rerordfll 
NurtbAmptan 
Ipawirli 
ttlcbcitcf 

Landtm (miLUry re&otxls}, 
Chichfffter 

PoilsiDaatb (fflliJtaiy 
records) 

Eieter .. 

Truro 

Bristol.. 

Bristol (millt&ij ivcoids] 


35 T 
33-3 

33^9 

24-4 

5U-0 

30-1 

44 ft 
35*3 
IS a 
Eft 3 

23-3 

21-0 

55^2 
S3 3 
43 5 
30 0 


3S>0 
33 3 

31 0 
24-4 
32^7 
30*3 

32*1 
36*0 
31^0 
40 4 

42^0 

44 

33- 0 
30* ft 
3ft 7 

34- 0 




bifiez. 

Hair* 

Eyes. 

iaOex 


3Sa 

S4-3 

24-7 

M 5 


33^3 

sy 

33-3 

30-e 

XortliiimbcrlarLd (inilitAcy 

recQidfl), 

33*4 

IS’ff 

20 -a 

lS-7 


24-4 

13‘8 

10-4 

16-6 

41 3 

44] 

27-2 

35 7 


35 0 

3&'0 

! 47-0 

41*0 

Wonc^tcjMhire (militiLry 
recordfi). 

3B-3 

39-0 

33*0 

37^e 

1 W. of pouoLy* 

3ft-1 

31'ti 

MO 

32-3 

FarmfliB. 

Sft-e 

34'4 

33-0 

34-2 

Foftnjars, 

33 3 

ie<4 

35 S 

2 ft-l 

MiddJaKx {nulituy m. 
cciidij. 

3e-i 

31*0 

as-fl 

33-3 

35‘9 

26 'A 

30 

32-7 1 

FlentB (jTiUitiry record*). 

4S 

66-76 

33-2 

30 

9- Dofoo. 

4S*3 

57*3 

31^5 

45-3 

4M 

4S‘l 1 

40-S 

44-3 

N. ^knaeraeti 

32^0 j 

26*8 

35-2 

3L-0 

Somerset *jid Glooc^^ter- 
vhire^ 
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When thcw are charted (itte Fig. 0), it is evideiit that in by iw the greater nainbcr 
ftl cosea the townspeople are darker iLan the fliinoimdiEg country folk, thongh, in the 
Wert Country, where the nigrescence of the eoiintiy folk is wry high, the townspeople 
are fairer. It is imfortunaie that more tnatcrial for comparison is not at present 
aTOikhle, but I expect that the towns, with thdr more ftnent pcpulationa, tend 
towards the average index of the whole country; though I do not think that this 



Tm* 0^— ot ooixixm tst^EX m tow* coinrrRT. 


accounts for a]] the differenccp acd 1 bdieve that thine b a teodency for fair people 
to prepomlarate away from lar;^ town^ i posaibly becao^ they do^not resbt the 
itirtiuvncMi of crowded BurrouiidiagB io well the dorks At al] ereate the re^t of 
this compariaoo impEfcssea on me the necessity of avuiciiii^ urban olMiryationH if we 
wiflh to use oar leffultfl in tmeing the distribution of ratnal etrams tbrongbout the 

cpuntiy# 

Oist the Dtbtbjedtion of Reu Haib. 

la the foregoing tables the distribution of ted hiiir ia malea, accorfing to Beddoe^a 
obeerrations, is recorded, but, unfesathere ifi a marked eesoal dii&renco initfi ptesenee, 
a great deal mere of bis aiatoiuil will be amilable^ and it tberdorfi becomes important 
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to contrast its iteqTicacy in those eases in which the sexes have been recorded sepur- 
utely. The following list will make this clear;— 


I 



Ptr cent. 

Pifr cent. 

flLend&k] ^ , * 

7‘3 (48) 

6*1 (38^ 

Hoxtifini (wimiliy) 

7-0 (lOa) 

5*0(20) 

Heiliaiu (town) 

4-3 (70) 

4*3(70) 

Kurham (city) 

6«(154) 

6*8 (08) 

Teeftiiile ... 

ft'l! (48) 

0 (24) 

riiggjfiiwiiik 


3*3(61) 

Keighley 


0-«(81) 

Tliifiik 

b 7 (160) 

5-5(110) 

Whitby 

&-7fl40J 

1-0(105} 

Manoheater 

0 

6-2 (186) 

nf Norik 

0 8(1240) 

4-a {7»l) 

Boston {town) 

3-2(138) 

8*0(182) 

BcfltoEi {caimtey) 

5-0(60) 

4-U (50) 

KtPnriab Di&rkct 

0-2 (1:^0) 

5-0 (lOO) 

Vaj-ojouth regatta 

2i 4(175) 

3*5 (375) 

IpHwieh 

1-3(150) 

4-0(100) 

CdJeheeter (towii) 

5^3(00) 

2* 1 (47) 

CokkEarttTT {DQomtry) 

4-7 {im) 

3-3 (30) 

Cbmbdilgc (Uf^l 

1-2(130) 

0(70) 

of Easl... 

3-3 (I00i») 

3*0 (014) 

LoiiflcFn (lower 

4-0(1000) 

4-5 (3500) 

lonflon (uppHT eliwaj 

4^8 toOOj 

6*5 (323) 

LeioeritreT (towDjI 

4- 2 (284) 

4-3 (236) 

Skike^iii-Trciii. ,** 

2 0 (100 ) 

3-5 (100) 

Burtim-un-Treiit p.^ 

3-3 (258) 

3-0(102) 

Binaingham 

3-2(310) 

6*2 (367) 

SltTLtfnrd-cm-Avciii 

3-3 (126) 

3*4 (175) 

Wp Nurthant^ 

4-2 {]]») 

4*0(61) 

a 

i 

1 

3-2 (J53) 

41 (145) 

Averaffe of Mid^ 




3-4(1352) 

4*3(1)86) 

Her^artl (isity) 

6-4(133) 

5*3(142) 

Hensfarti (oGimtry} 

2-2(08) 

4f(130) 

WoKieAtisf (eity) 

a 0(150 ) 

5*3 (ISO) 





¥ 



Per flenfc. 

Pfer oont. 

GtoiicwtcT {oiiy) 


3*2 (139) 

4-8 {134) 

Yeg^il 

■ a ,k 

O{03) 

0(60) 

X. ^omccaeL 


1-4 (79) 

3^7 (54) 

Briitol (lower cloaaj 

3-0 tStlOOj 

4-0 (2000) 

Btiatol (miildk etsae) 3-3 (300) 

2- 8 (300} 

Brifitol [upper cluaia) 

4*7 (200) 

4-5 (400) 

E^eler (dty) 

... 

2-4 (361) 

3*1 (430) 

Totnea 

■I' + l! 

4^25 (2U0) 

2-S (laos 

PlytngllUl 

... 

4-1 (110) 

4-3 (70) 

StL AuEtetl 

■■■fe h 

4-3 (300) 

4-4(550} 

Tfttpo (OTty) 

... 

5 0 (250) 

4-0 {250] 

Truro (eoLititry) 

... 

1-2(81) 

3-S{142j 

FoJm until 


5 5 (200} 

4-7(150) 

RjdirutJi 

... 

4-0 (£00) 

4^0 (200) 

Puiuumee .^.p 


3*2 (126) 

2 1 (126) 

XewljTi 

... 

4-0 (65) 

0-9 (791 

Avempe of 





3*7 (5024) 

4-0(56761 

Fortgriot 

... 

0-75(200) 

0^6(100) 

Cqmrie 


8 0(50) 

5-0 (50) 

Bredolhane 


5*0 (90) 

7-0(54) 

Atliol ,,» 

... 

5-0 tno) 

S^O 151} 

Oieueoe 4r.. 


5^8 (GO) 

5-5 (64) 

Stranmer 


4-5(100) 

0-0(50) 

Eyemouth 

... 

e-0 (100) 

5-0(100] 

Diiu£6 


7-2(90) 

2-7 (70) 

Sc-Iklrk •ip 


6-4 {100} 

7*6(91) 


AveraffB of Sfvtland (919] G-ll(BtD) 

Abcri^retmf (towbl 4-0 [50) 10*0 (50) 

Abd^Teony 4*5 {110) 3-0 (00) 

{country) 

Brecon ... 0*0(50) 0-0 (50) 

TafiVale. 2*7 (»3) 0*0(67) 

OsLTiwirtben ... 70(375) 0*5(325) 

Averuge of IFolsj 4-0 (078) 7-1 (682) 


These remilta nhow that although the percentage is often very di&rent in the 
two sexes there is no constant predominance of red hair in either. 


This IS more definitely estahlislied when we find that out of the 12,687 ma)e« 
recorded, 562 (4’4 per cent.) hsd red hair; while out of the 12,611 females, 617 
(4>0 per cent.) had the same. 


Having settled, aa far as twenty-five thousand recor. e allow, that sex dom not 
aflect appreciably the occurrence of red hair, it will be possible to use the whole of 
Beddoe s material, sexed and nnsexed, in order to see how it is distnbuted geographi¬ 
cally. 1 do not propose to give the percentage of each smaU locality, because it k 
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often based on less than a bundled observatioM j and I know frcrin espisfi^ 
that it is «nljr when dealing with thousands that a toie ^tage can be ^acbed. 

In the following list tbo percentage of ^d hair ts gi™ m each laige ct wi 
the number of observationa, in brackets, on which it is based;— 

l 3 l€s G*0 (1261), Caithness 6*9 (306)- iJ* HighlBuda 5-5 (1465), 
W. Higblfluds 4-4 (1299), Central Eighlsnds &*1 (420), Highlands 7*2 (350), Fife 
7-6 (160(t), B. Lowlands 6-8 (1801). ilid Lowlands 6-9 (1746), Bradalbana 7*3 
(199), Galloway 5-1 (1450), Glasgow 8*3 (180). Edinbnrgb 6*7 (3000), Lothian 5-( 
(981) Mews 6-8 (555). Bordera 5*6 (1773). Scottish overage, 6*6 per cent. 

£n«Iond.-Horthumberland 6*5 (1216), Cumbria 4-9 (1940), llurham 6-^ 
(460).Lanaislure 6*3 (876), Yorks 5 8 (4322), Lincoln 4*1 (2385), Derby 4 6 (140), 
Notts -1*? (1100), Leiccsterahire 4»3 (640), Staffs 3*9 (1T92), Salop 4 4 (444), 
Hereford 4*8 (613). Woraesteralure 3-6 (3173), Warwick 4-4 {1020}, Korthaots 
3-6 (593), Orfordshire 5-3 (816), Becks 7*5 (100), Beds 3*7 (340). Caiobridges)^ 
1-0 (303), K Anglia 3-4 (1240), Essex 3-2 (516), London 4-3 (6723). Kent 3-1 
(880), Susses 4-0 (664), Berks 3-1 (260), Hants 4*8 (600), Dorset 3-7 (183), Wta 
3-9 (1609). Somers*. 3*0 (711), Gloncestewhiie 4-5 (869), Brifrtol 3-8 (6700), Devon 
3■ 5 (2333), (3omwall 4-6 (2717), ETiglish ovtrnge, 4 -3 per oont. 

B-flies—S. Walra D-9 (1826), Mid Wales 5*8 (300), K. Wales 5*8 (906). B efofi 

^ Cfint. 1^1 ftwn 

/rgfo^.-^Ubiter 4*1 (1161). Leinster 5-1 (3318), Connaught 4-1 (195-), 

Munater 5*3 (4572). Irish average. 4-7 per wnt. 

Tlie foregoing records show that England has the smallest poportion of red iiiur 

and Scotland the largest, while Wales is higher than Deland in rednesa. 

The two competing theories about red hiiir at present are: first, that it la a 

variant of fair hair becaote it so often accompanies a fair and freckled sldn and 
light oyea; the other that it nhows a miiture between a light and a dark race. 

Scotland and the north of England are the fairest parts of the kingdom and it 
b here that red hair is most marked ; but it is also well marked in Walea and in parte 
oI Ireland, especiidly Kerry, where the tuErescence is very high, so that my material 
Becioii to hdp both theories and it may weU be that both are ime. 

incidentaUy T ahoiiM Uke to call attention to the following claaa distribution of 

Upper Clafiaes, Lower Glaases. 

London .. 5-1 pet cent. (823). 4 *3 pet cent (5400) 

Bristol .. 1 • 6 per cent. (600), 3*8 per cent. (4000). 

As far as they go the figures suggest that red hair ia moire common in the upper 
than the lower classes, and my own observatioo during the last year make me believe 
that not only is red hair coitmionet but that the upper cksses have an altogether lower 
index of nigresceOM than the lower. T cannot, however, in this paper, do more than 
fiuggestion in Older to see whether it accords with the observatimw of others. 
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, THE AiJTHROPOLOOY OF CTPfiDa» 

By L. H. DuDiiEY Button 
{Departmcnl of Hitman Anatoiny, Oi^ord\. 

L—^iKTBODUCmON, 

n.—GeOGAAPHY. 

HI.—^History. 

IV.—Cultural Conoitionb. 

Y.—Democrakiy* 

VL—^PsYgiDAi Anthromloot, 

I.—^Introduction. 

« 

The present study ia the result of a visit to Cypnis niado ia the antniim and winter 
of 1913 under the auspices of the firitisli Aseociatioti and nntler the guidance of 
Professor J. L. Myres j it deals with a port of the ethnological material collected. 
There remain data on the hair and eye colcnr of a large number of adults, a aenea 
of about 100 adult males, on whom special measniements relating to stature and 
limb length were taken, and a large series of measurements on ohildten, all of which 
it is Ucjied to publish later. The archseolugicol material collected is being published 
by Frofessar Myies elsewhere. In cairying out this work the author ia extrenidy 
indebted to Professor Myna for unlimited help in Cyprus and in England, eapeciafly 
in regard to archsolDgical and general ethnological evidence, and to Professor 
Arthnr Thomson for continued advice and criticism, both destructive and con¬ 
structive, without which the anthropological work could never have been i-aTrjH 
out. 

U.—Qeoqhajtiy. 

Cyprus is a largo island lying in the north-eastem part of the eastern basin 
of the Mediteirancan. It is 60 miles west of Syria and 40 miles south of the main¬ 
land of Asia Minor; on the west the neaiest land ia the islands of Rhodes and 
Crete. 

The area of the island is 3584 square milea, a little greater than the combined 
area of the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. Its form was compared bv the onniente 
to a deer’s skin, the tail being formed by the long promontory of the Carpass. 
Structurally it consists of two mountmn rangre linked together by a flat plain. 
The northernmost, range forms a great bastion to the whole island, and te the 
backbone of the Carpass peninsula ; it is about 3(K)0 feet high thtonghout most 
of its length, and is seldom more than a few miles from the sea. 

‘ *^6 con at poblicstfOD <d tlw tobies in this p^ier was loet in put by a gnvnt from the 

nOYBl oDCUilV- 
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T).e iMnthem r«i@6 ia very moflli bigger, botk in urea imd in the height of ite 
aummitH. the highrat uf which— Mount Troodos—is 6496 feet high. Unlike the 
Dfflthenj range it is not uniform in structure, but slowly dccrejifies in height towards 
the east till it ends in the iaolated pedt of 8unte Orooe (2000 feet high) nenr Lamaku. 

These two moimtain ranges raerciae tt piedomiimtiiig Muenco on the climate 
of CTpmji. The north winck from the uplands of Anatoba are robbed of much 
d£ their Dioistnie by the northern range, but Trood®* sommit is sufficiently hjgb 
to intercept yet furthcj rain: the central plain done is dry, and being shut off by 
moiintaios from the sea, enfferB the extiemea of heat and cold. Aitljough Cypma 
U milder in annimcr anil warmer in winter near the coast of Syria, yet the sunder 
temperatare of ISicoaJa is hotter than that of Cdro, and the snow lies m winter 
on the Bummita of Trood®. Diflcient parts of the island have then veiy ihffercnt 
olimatca. The following meteorological irtatifitics are of intereat. 

In JamuffT tho mean temperature of Cj-prua k 51 *4“ F. and in August SI ■ 2" F, 
The aimtml rainfall on Tiood® is 20-30 inch®, on tlie other monntmna 115^30 
inch®, Kearly all the rain fdla in November and December, and practically 
none in July and August. As a compariaon it is intoRstbg to note that the aanual 
rainfall at Lamaka and at Hampstead arc nearly the same. 

The fivers of Cyprus ore nesw of any great sire eacept when they come down 
in spate, although some of the streams fed by Trued® am perennial. The sp^ 
which Row from the base of tho notthem mountains also seldom fail. It is to 
these .spring that villages like Lapetb® and Karavas owe their nchnesB. 

The vegetotion is similar in chorocter to that of Syria, apart from a few endemic 
sped®, in ancient times it is said that the sliipa of Egypt were built of timber 
from Cyprus; at present the supply of timber is scanty. Tlifl plants aasociated 
with man mwt closely are olives, locuat-hcans {K€Tatojtia), vines, pomegianat® 
and oranges, and the vegetable Cdocasia, which latter plays the eame part in 
Cypriot economy us the turnip does in England. The faimo of Cyprus has little 
of interest to an anthiopologiet. 

Two geographic factors appear to have ercereised a predominating mlluence 
on the siting of viUagea—the water supply and the sea. Speaking generally, aa 
there are important esceptions, ancient sites are aearoi the sea than the modem 
vUIagea. The same springs which supplied Bronze Age Lapoth® with water, supply 
the modem village ; at Levkonito, howevet, ebangea appear to have token place, 
and soujic of the ancient welk aiv now dry. 

m,—H istokt, 

From on ethnologi®! point of mew tie histcuy of Cyprus may be aummarized 
as consisting for the most part of a scries of alternating periods in which eosteru 
or Continental and Western or aieditemnecn influene® have been mioccaeively 
dominimt. There i# at pmeent little evidence about the Stone Age, olthough it is 
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clear that the bcgimiiiiga of history in Cypmw mre flut^rioT to the Bronzu Age, Thu 
Bronze Age may be divided into three perif^dii. During the early period the 
material culture is siniikr with that of the Syrian coast; in the second period the 
outside influence at work appears to come from the north—that is to say, the coast 
of Auiitoliap Towrda the close of the Bronze Age, and probably after the fall 
of GnosaoSj Mediterraneau influence appears on tiie island for the first time^ as far 
aa our rceorda go^ although the skeletal rcmainB of the people from Early Bronze 
Age tombs at Lapethos would suggest that there had been MJdherrancaii influence 
before, at a very mtich earlier date. 

The Early Iron Age* which may be dated between 1200 r.Cp and 550 1LC.» may 
alfio be di^'^ded into three periods. During the ttest, Contrnental influence was 
dominant; during the second (the geometrical period), Mjeditermncjin. influence 
made itself felt; during the third Orientalisingperiod Cyprus was strongly 
imder Continental influence, lo 56& o.c. the island was conqueietl by .\inasis, 
King of Egypt;* During the thousand yearu which followed, CH'pnus was again, 
subjected alternately to Continental and y^editentincan cultural influenciea— 
Hellenic; secondly Hellenistic, the Cuuiiueiitai coltumi backwash reanltiug ftnin 
the spread! of Hellenic culture in the east; luid thirdly Greeco-Routan, a Western 
and Mediteironean dominatiom During the “ Dark Ages,” which timy be said 
iu o3ftend in Cyprus from a,d. 400-1200, the island lived in a condition cd ethruc 
equilibrium as b fief of the Byzantine Empire. The next injection of foreign blood 
was due to the Third Crusade, at which time Richard Cmur de Lion took owti the 
island. It remained in T^anlrish hands—EngHsh, the KniglitB Templar^*, the 
Crusading family of the Lusignans, and fijaally Yenetian—till 1570^ when it was 
conquered by the Turks, The Turks governed the ialsad till 1878, when the 
British Government took over the administration. It w'aa aoty however, finally 
annexed by Great Britain until 1914. 

It will be noticed how Oriental and Y’eetem culture have alternately doinlnaced 
the island. There appears fpom early times to have born a similar " Continentat 
and Mediterranean** social cleavEge \rithiii the island itadh Of the kings who 
paid ifibute to Sargon some were Greel^p others Pliconichins; Herodotna makes 
the same distinction. At the time of the landing of Richard we hear of Greeks 
and Armenians: tcMiay we no longer Greeks and Phteniciams. but Greeki 
and Turka^ 

rF.—ChTLTURAI. CoNumoNfi. 

In order accurately to study cultural conditions in Cyprus it would be necessary 
to rcnmiu at least a year in the island. So many occupations are seasonal that 
0110 may not be aware of the implements nserl imlesH one happens to be in the place 
at the time that they are aotually being employed. The present notice must be 


* Hemd. ii. 162 - 
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taken first and foremost os a preliminarr gtatament of general conditions in Cyprus, 
the detailed working out of which will be published later, and secondly, as an intro¬ 
duction to the work ’which whs my main object in viaituig the ialand, namely, to 
study the physique of the present inhabitants. As T have dealt oiflinly with the 
Greek clement in the population, this chapter will for the most part refer to Greek 
aa opposed to Turkish culture. In the present caw my work in physical anthropology 
was closely associated with arch«eological work, and I have ventured to attempt 
to elabuFBte oertaitt* technological points which have an oTChfflologlcal interest. 
Except for a period of work ot I^pethos I wae working the whole time as Prafessor 
ilyres’ aasifitant, and although he is in no sense responeihlc for any opinions I may 
express, it was owing to his taiowledge of the country and his constant naaiatance sn<l 
advice that 1 was able to collect my material. 

The social organization of Cyprus, which U the result of a reorganisation In 
British hands of the Turkiah system of government, is of little value for out present 
purpose. 

The three principal industries in the part of Cyprus 1 visited are weaving— 
a universafiy-practised domeat-ic occupation—pottery and agriculture. In regard 
to weaving, the points of impoTtanoe for our present purpose are, firet, the use of 
the cotton bow. 1 never saw one, but Brofessor Myres rejjorts the use «f one near 
Earaviia. Such an instrument is decidedly Oriental in character. Secondly, the 
mschine used fur spinning is of the same nfttnre. It has a wide diapereal from 
India westwards, and b present probably as an intrusive dement in Japan. Although 
present in Eastern Europe, it seems entirely foreign to the W eat, which uses the forms 
of epiiining wheel with which wa are all familiar. The frame used for winding the 
skeina upon is probably also of an Eoatem origin. There are two quite di^ct 
fnmifl of warping board. I have unfortunately been unable to trace the history 
of either of them. The more elaborate form Is similar to that in use in Western 
Europe to-day, but it is not improbably a lata introduction into that area. 

Thirdly, the looms in geneml use among the Greeks have a horixontal wari>. 
Thev may either ha' 4 'e a frame at which the weaver aita, or be simply a hole in the 
ground vrith a gibbet above to carry the harness. Such a form of loom is in. general 
use ovi!r a wide area from Eastern Asia to the west of Africa. Certain iuterest 
attaches to the method of tightening the warp, which ia carried np to the ceiling 
ffntii the warp beam and may be either tied to a bit of cord, which is attached 
behind the weaver’s buck, or else may he kept tight by a weight. Mr. ling Rntb 
has shown that similarly weighted locuna occur on the coast of Syria. Upright 
’vertical looms which were weighted belong essentially to the Western area of 
cnlture. Loom weiglila whiclt may have been used on such looms have been found 
in Ovpnie, and, it appeare, also in Syria, but apparently are absent from or at least 
of rare uccurrence in Egypt- I have, however, seen at the present day in use iu 
Cyprus weightG cither identical with or similar to the ancient ones used ’with a 
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horizontal loom not ejcoliuavaly to keop the warp taut but rathar to e&ct adjust- 
mcnt close to the treadjes. Such loom -weights were used both when tho warp 
woa tied to a peg and when it was weighted behind the weavcf. There seems to 
be little authority for the distribution of the weighted fom of the loom ; the form 
which is tied, is spread from the extreme east of Asia to the Waat of Africa, 

The ancient Greeks do not seem to have known the tise of the liorizontal loonn 
Indeedr it is Tcry iineertain whether It was known in Rome till well on into the 
period of the EmpiieT and one cazmol. postulato ita general use in Europe till the 
Middle Agee, In Asia and Africa it seems to have been used from very early times. 
We canncFt exactly date the intfoduction. of the horizontal loom into Cyprus, nor 
do we know whetfaet the vertical loom was used there apart from the mtcert.am 
evidence of loom w^eights which, as 1 have shown^ sie equally applicable to a horlEuat-al 
loom. I fotmtl, however, in certain tombs at Lspethos belonging to the Middle 
Bronze Age long pins which exactly resemble the pins used at present in the 
hotizontaJ looms. It b, of conrso, improbable that this was their use. TcMiay 
such pina are used as a crank for the treadles. The evidence we have quoted above 
will fitiow that if we can further elucidate the hiatocy of weaving in the island it 
may throw on interesting light on cidtnral problems. It ia interesting to note 
that the crinkly fabrics wliich apjiear un antique ijtatues seem to resemble the 
crinkiy fabrics of mwiem If It could be shown that the rcaemblsnce was 

real ami not merely apparent the matter would be mterestiog, as to weave sucli a 
fabric a composite warp Is necessary* one warp series being made of cotton the other 
of silk. There arc references in the Old TeMament to a prohibition among the 
Jewg as to the use of webs of combined materials (the matter is fully disenased by 
I>r, Kennedy, Enc^chpi&lia BiMisa, fl,Vp Weatijjg)^ 

Attention maybe called to three forma of pots still in general uae. Firet^ the 
women make out of a mixtnre of mud and the dry cbaB of the country a very nide 
form of pot I these things are cooise and so imgainly ae rather to deiiorve the name 
of mud pies than pots. They are baked in the sun and used for ci>okiag purpOHCa, 
and may sometimes be of considcrabln size when they fulfil the functions of ovims. 
The second form of pot ia plain^ rather coarse^ red ware* cijiiti$e not in relaVion to the 
lEusL-named beside which they are graceful. These p<ftfl are extremely like the big 
poliehed red pota which am so ohOTEictemtic of the Early Bronze Age in Cyprus. 
The relation is confirmed by the still survi^'iog breasts wliich the modern potter 
daubs on the treat ol hi$ pot aa hjB predecessor did eo long ago. Another type of 
this perc which ts stilJ in common use is the milk bowl, a large pot with a spout that 
leaves the vessel below the wuter line and turns upw^ard at a right angle. Addhicnal 
interest attaches to this form of pot because it is not mfrequently stamped with the 
potter's mark close to the handle* another ssurviml* 

Large red jars often S feet high are not uncDuiiJian in Cypriot villages. They 
retain the atrip of decoration representing a rope which m found on Neolithic pottery. 
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I Iwd no opportunity of seeing tV.efle ptns nrniiB. Thera is n folt tab ciiculsting in 
the vilkgcB where Lher do not at present mnko snch pots, to the efiect tliat there 
was once a very finiaU potter who was not very popular. They were making one of 
these big pots, and he got inside and kept turning round and round, smoothing it 
with lib When it was finished, instead of lifting him out they baked pot and 

potter together. 

The other eluss of pots to which attention may be drawn is t^mmonly Imown 
as Famaguala ware - they are made of a eby whioh bakes white like the Egyptian 
gouitoh. Tlicv are made on a wheel which consists of two round flat pieces of wood, 
the lower one being about twice the sre of tbo upper one. The two ore juined 
together with a bar which revol™ in a simple improvised bearing. Such a furro of 
turntable is comEHin over a widespread area in the Near East. The clay ia worked 
with the hand, but b finally emootbed with a bit of leather before the aUp b applied. 

In form many of the jiotB are raiainhiccnt of liellcniatic shapes. There b a cou' 
aiderabb amounti of variation Ijetween the work of the different villages. 

It must nlwaya be remembered aa a caution that modern pottore are extremely 
liable in an bland like Cyprus to be inspired by ancient pottery, and it is sometimea 
not easy to discover whether a man b conaeioualy imitating the antique or is making 
a timUtitinsl form. The Cypriot police are continu^ly sebing perfectly modem 
ware under the imliresston that it b ancient and illegally obtainfid. 

I have unfortunately liad little opportunity of observing the agricultural processes. 
The plough conabts of L horbonfcal piece of wood into which an upright b set with 
a small ewKssbar to steer whh; at an angle of 45 degrees a long piece of wood 
b insertefi which is fls«l to the heavy wooden yoke which rests on the ahoiddcre of 
the oswi or cows. The plonghman b armed with a long stick with a hondike pro¬ 
jection. The instrainent in general use for separating the grain from the husk b 
called dAocA tae- There b no Eng l bh cquivaloQt, but it will be familiar under th« 
VergiUiiu name of tribulnm. The sickles are aiinikr io shape to those which Lave 
been used from time immemorial in the Eastern Mediterranean lands; they are cofusejy 
serrate, a legacy poesibly from Neolithic timea. 

The grain b stoiwi, as it b in many parts of North Africa, in underground 
granaries called iwajAit, the same mmijc that b applied to the gibbet form of loom. 
The Cypriot granaries have only a smali entrance, and are hollowed out underneath; 
the mouth is cloeod by a stone. 

The baskets in common use are of two classes; first the zywbceft, a folding basket 
like a carpenter's toolbtig. It b made of strew, and the ordinary form b a four-straw 
2/a twill. It b unnecessary to point out tho eifctemely wide rengo of this form 
of basket in the Near East. The ordimm'' colloquial Arabic name b zgtnb^i. It 
appears that the zymbedi has been in use in Cyprus since Bionre Age times. The 
other foiTU of basket b called tko IttfafAi. Thb is a round basket with a flat bottom, 
the at the bottom being about half the diameter at the top. It is made of 
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wicker work of eveiy Hiatf, from & enicill basket witli a liandle w^hicli the girls cany 
on tLeii anna to a largo depositoiy for corn or oranges nearly 3 feet liJgL. 

Considerable interest and importaace attacliea to the houses from an archseo- 
logie&l point of view, Thcni ia a good deal of THriation in the plan, partly on-ing to 
force of circnnistances as well aa individual taste. Unless a person ia very poor, 
he will always own hia own honse. Every house always has ita courtyard In which 
the general work of the hnusehold goes on. In some caaea this courtyard will be 
completely surromided by the houBO. In oiany villages all the houaea are only of 
One storey. At Enkomi, for instancei the Priest’s Iiouse alone has an upper chamber. 
The usual form of house has a stone foundation, the upper [jart being made of a 
series of flat bricks made of mud and straw baked hard in the sun. The hotise ia 
supported on an arch of stone which is built first and is aitunted about themiddJe. This 
camea the roof, which is made of timbers laid longitudinally, and renda laid upon 
them transvetsely. The top is smeared with mud. The sun bakes such a house 
to a fair hardness, and in the rainy season the surplus water is carried off from the 
roof by hollow tnbea of Famagusta or similar ware. A honao if not looked after 
readily falls in ruin, and in a very few yeatii little rcmiiins to show of the former 
habitation beyond innumerablo broken sherds. This process can be seen going on 
in CypniB to-day, and sbowB that in excavating ancient sites we may often expert 
to find little beyond the Htoae foundations and the fallen remains of the arch. In 
addition to tliis, in most caacs the cooking is done in the open air, ao that there is 
little cLanc« of tlie domestic hearth baking the walls, as has happened in Hgypt. 

It must not be auppoeed that domestic architecture is limited to flat mud- 
roofed hovels. Many of tlie houses have fine ogive arches, with the suggeation of 
a carved capital. Thia form of work is typical of the njonasterica, but is by no 
means limited to them; it is strongly rcminiacexit of the mediarval eedesiaaticaJ 
architecture, and if that bs its true soiiree wo have an interesting legacy from the 
West. Many of the houses pre especially built to contain the flat circular and the 
oblong stones which form the mill and the preas respectively for pressing the olives, 
Tn such a case the living rooms are either on the top or in a separate building. 

The door of a Cypriot house is characteristic; it is mode of tw'o folding doors 
which are kept shut by bits of wood fastened to the inaide of the lintel at right angles 
to the door. They are fostened by the ends furthest away from the floor, and drop 
a little no that the door catches against them, and a notch ia ent so as to fix it more 
firmly. About the centre of the door is a wooden bar, which is free to move in an 
npright direction. By moving it upwards it impinges against the catcli aheat^y 
mentioned, and the door can then be opened. 

Hie house is then for the moat part very early in form, and probably baa changed 
little from early times; it is important to note that we seem here to find a definite 
note of Western influences, T c3H!ept, of course, the efforts of modem arcidteeta 
and the beautiful work that still survives from Lusigmn timea, but which is 
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€S«ntiiJ]v Qon-Cypriot in cbiuacter. but wish to emphasijse the fadt that the Cypnot 
have made thia pon-Cypriot inedicval irork their own in some ol the modern honaeB, 
The miwical infttniments in cunimon use are the rtvlo* or aheplierd’s pij* nr 
whistle with aix holes at the top and one hole underneath, and the clarionet 
which haa either a aingte or a double pipe. Sonietimra the aaines 
ate appbed indiflerently to one or the other. My Greek MemLa were always moat 
aiksious to have me understand that the clarionat wns extlosivnly a Turkiah inatru* 
mcnt, but the ones 1 obtained were got irom the Greeka. Among the stringed 
instnunentfi may be included a kind of addle and a numdoQn with a very long neck. 
Bepeated enquiries failed to dUcowr bagpipes, though they have been alleged to 
„ist in the remote mmmtain districts. It wiU be seen again that the ninsical 
instniincnts have a very wide dispersal in the Mediterranean area ; they are for the 

luiiest pArt Ori'&tital in diarsct^r. 

Owing to the eSfsrt^ of vurioufl edncatiotml autharrbies, illiteracy is decreaaing 
among the younger generation in Cyprus. It is stiU. however, commnn to find a 
pirtograpbic method in use in the ca£& for keeping the rechoniiig, and for scormg 
at cards. Although there is considerable vaiwtloa between the various villages 
the general principles are clear. First, certain ideograms are used: a scrawl like a 
baby’s feeding bottle represents a bottle of wine. The mimbeia ate cnntinually 
Tiaed as follows ; a perpendicular stands for a unit, five is sometimes indicated by 
a cross and somotimcfl by a circle, ten either by a circle, by a theta, or by a cross 
inside a circle, twentv by a cross iniddc a circle, where that symbol km not 
already been utfliied prcviously; if it baa. there secma to be no altemativo. Fifty 
is written by a loop on top of a perpendicukr, and a hundred by two fifties. It 
will be Been that two of these symbols are not disainiilar to Arabic numerals, namely, 
tlLe circle and the symbol for fifty. The Arable symbol for five is, bowerer, not 
circular, and it ia ptBfiiblo that the two signs arc connected, but the valno of the 
looped line is In Arabic nine, not fifty- It must ako be remembered that the people 
I saw theae mgns were not Turks for the most part, but Gecolai, and the Turks 
whom 1 saw using them held up their hwuk in wonder when i wrote some words 
in the Arabic script. I see, therefore, no reason for not giving these numcrab the 
definite status of ideograms. If we take a aeries la common use, it will be seen that 
they difler from either the Arabic or allied Byatems of perfected numerals in being 
cumulative in their nature, At Enkomi a man scores at cards in this way. He chalks 
down units up to four, then he rubs them out and writes a circle, adds units to ten 
when he tsrasea tbnnj. and draws a lino through the circle, draws unite up to fourteen 
then adds a circle j at twenty he erases the added nine anti draws another line tlirough 
the theta, which thus becotnefi a circle with a croaa in it. (I only use the term 
theta for the sake of descriptiim, and uw no reason to suppose that it ia a theta.) 
Mr. Henry Balfoiir, the Curator of the Pkt-liiveia Museum, has suggested that the 
cross for five represents the thumb of a hand stretched aeroea the fingcra. A similar 
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line of reasojiing will accomd; for the other symbob^ and the fact that the system in 
xt^! compktest form haa a baaia of hvta and twenties aeenia undoubtedly to associate 
tbi?^ Jijfitepi with the fingers. ^To dues have presented themaeLves as to the origin of 
the aign for fifty » The use of ideographic niimerak for Ifiecping accounts la very 
widespread. The mibjeet has been treated very tboroughJy by MaJlery (B, of 
Ethnology^ Vols. 4^ 10)* It seems from his paper that the Indians use the cross for 
ten* In the absence of comparative data, it is difficult to find the exact affinities 
of the Cypriot system, which must await further study. 

I jimde numerciiifl hut umodccfisfal attempts to collect chlidien^s toys. Most 
of the boys used little wooden bnUroarerB which they called foixnslmi zizirisia^ 
or vounutm. They pierced a potsherd and put a bit of string through a hole in 
tbe middle, nad holdiog one «ad of the stHng La eeoh hood they made the eherd 
revolve. They alao mode oae walnut ravxulve on top of another by the dame moans. 
Of missile weapons uuiveniully popular among smaU boys, I found two—-a “ Turtish 
cannon ” made of reed, and a very much attenuated bow, which filed a quarrel made 
of a twig cf wood shaped like a chicken's breaet bone. 

It will be seen then from Ikis brief survey of the culture and tendencies of Cyprus 
that OB might be expected the isbnd has much that ia comiuon with the Lie%'aat. 
Sueb of their work as is apparently endemic is a survival from an cailiei period. 
Sometimes in Cyprus, ” fironse Age ” pitchers go to the fouutaiu in company with 
disused keroaeDc tins, elsewhere the former arc only to be found by the sfiade of the 
archgoologist, associsted with stone calta or brense implements. 

V,—Demouiupqy. 

It has been shown that in early times historians called attention to the presence 
of Greek aud Fhrenician cities. In the aectumt of Eichaid'a landing, Benedict of 
Peterborough epeaks of Greek and Armenians as apparently representing fieporate* 
entities. In modem times the two diviaioo are called Greeks and Turks. Tlie 
Census returns give us a fairly accurate method of gauging what proportion of the 
popuktion is represented by these two divisions. The OeoBus—I quote from the 
com'enient eummuy given in tlie ‘'Cyprus Hanilbnaokhaa two eubdivisiona 
which are important for our present purpose. The finst ta baaed on language, the 
second on religion. Out of a total of 274,108, which waa the total popufation. in 
Cvpru» the time of the Cenaue of 1911, 216,310 (78-9 per cent.) epoke Greek, 
65,213 (20 1 pee cent.) Turkiah, 103G (■+ per cent.)^ Arabic, 551 (*2 per cent.) 
Anuenian, 490 (-2 per cent.) Engliah, while other languages were spoken by 508 
personB. This includes the mibtaiy population. From tbe lingnia ttp point of view, 
one man in ©very five speaks Turkfah, very nearly 79 people in every hundred speak 
Greek, and only one man in every five hundred has English as his mother tongue. 
It is admittedly tree that bnguage is a thing that easily tends to be swamped, but 
these figures show, roughly sspeaking, that the British oceupotion does not tend to 
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•spread tte English tongue except for official pnrpoaes. and in a puwly hi-Ungufll 
■Way, Language is notoriously a bad index of race, Iiiit these data seem to indicate 
that for the moat part the Engliab element leprcsentfl a purely official class. 

If vre puss on to the contrast between the Greek and Turk jinguisticnily, the 
large proportion of Ttnka becomes at once evident^ It tnusl not be supposed that 
all these are bistorieully of Osmanli orighn The Turks have succeeded in imposing 
their language on a great proportion of the inhabitaiits of Asia HGnor. 

The other languages are nut suJlkiipntly uumeraufl to be of historical importance. 

Turning to religion, 211,480 persona belonged to the Orthodox Greek Cliurch, 
56,428 were Mmleiua, 1073 Jiijrftnites, 816 Roman Catholic, 649 Gregorian Armeniiiu, 
307 Church of England, 193 Jews, 113 other religionp, inrhiding 9 of the jVmiema 
Uniate Church, Of these religions the only one that swnMi to be asociated with 
language is the Armenian, Thore are therefore 55 L whose niuther tongue is Anuenian 
and 557 belonging to the Armenian Chnrel ; about -2 per cent, of the population 
then may definitely eaid to bo Armenian. 

Tlie rule so often stated that “ Greek " and " Turk ” is a ptfrely rcligtoufl division 
does not hold in Cyprus, for of those who give Gr^ck us their mother tongue 1191 
are Moelemn, and of those who give Turkiah ns their mother tongue ]i39 are Greek 
Christians. It ia not improbable that in Cyprus bb elsewhere comrerta to Mam were 
made at the point irf the aword, and that therefore we sliould expect aome Greeks to 
be followere of the prophet. This is further home out by the eiifltenca in Cypras of 
the “ Linovamvakoi,’' “ Linsey-woolaies," who while calling theinselves AJimad 
and Suluinian and outwardly admowledging Mahomet, in secret are said to have 
practised the rites of the Greek Church, Summing up our evidence on this point wi? 
find that though generally speekiag it is true that '* Turk means a Turkish-speaking 
Moslem, Greek a Greek-apeaking Greek airistian, and Armenian an Armenian-speak¬ 
ing jVrmonian Christiaii. the correlation of language and religion is not completely 

Today one man in every fire is a " Turk." This Turkish population is not by 
any means pure OmnBnli, the term but means as elsewhere Mohammedan. Some of the 
villages are pure Turkish, some Tuixed, irome pure Greek, The Greeks for the most 
part prefesa to have no dwlings with the Turk?, and Turks and Greeks do without any 
doubt repreBent a very stnmg line of social cleovago.ficparBt«J afl they are by language, 
religion, social eustonas, and so on. Th e West and East do not mix here. 

Table I gives an attempt to collect the evidence for the population of Cyprus 
from the Turkwh conquest. The Censua figures of 19U have been included for 

I -yflii Lumhaa, in M* HuiJay Leetoni, b«a laid oonaidenLbla bmphasiiB on tlic iclatiiU) of Mxia] 
cleavage UJ phyaiad anthnjpobsj'. He itatea thju McnophyBite Uuktiaiu are brachycepliflliD 
in coutnwt with tbeir |gageT-bu>i.lcd and lieteUcal ueighboim, and briicvea that ■nuJl nUgjaw 
comnroiatles hy prwrtiilas itrirt ewlogamy may preaervo Id a pure furm * renial type which cut- 
aide the comuiimi^ ha* been swamped by the mfiltrattMi oJ trsah blood. 
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compariftoiL It will be seen that the origiiuil Turkisb eetimate rectoned five Greeks 
ttj one Turk and tbe modem ceiwna four Greeks to one Tork. 
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It ** Columbus " gauge. The statiiw waa mfiastired hj a spooifli mstnunent devued 
by Professor Arthur Tkow&on. The arithmetical tofians have in all cases been tabu¬ 
lated. Where the number was auflficiently large to warrant the calculation t e o ow 

ing have also been worked out. 

(!) Probable error (d the mean.* 

(21 Standard Deviation and its probable error. 

(3) Coefficient of Variation and its probable error, 

t Th. STTW Ei«s tbfl uiMwarcineol within which it is sn E>«n chsace that the 

other nhsnwter wiSh is Wng wosideted wi II fill i thus if we have s mesn of lOO- 41 duiih 
auan or Othernbs ■ * j. < 1* we wish to itaplj that with the data unJet considera- 

M *1» l-if TO'!a 1®'“' “ 
*” 1 ?™ b, 11.« to toow tl» " 0,=. ob"«o " !■ •< >‘“l' 

• I, «vnr L a cooTCiiiBat itaiting point frem which to aaops other chaacw. 

' 1 , UIo..m«l » Mo,.! It " 0.1 to noo.ot^ tbot .o ‘“.'"""e " 

.r 4 will. mcllvMiiAlA. Bupiwe liulbt bftTe eanee o£ ft hnndfcd boadi- 

™ ™ lo. »..,ub» 

i* diflOOFer wbetbor Gtoup® lit jj. ew » , , " . , _s * v * 

Ol the «ise p^polation « that (rom whkh Group A Is derirod. ^ tobukto th^ - 

A 150 ± -a, Group B 151 i -01; OroapC 161 -5 ± -3 ; Group » 140 u 

I, is niiwL to work out the diS^n^ uf B, C. D, etc., respectively, A* 
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bftble er»r ^ the of A mud B the dUterence between the 
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The raeaauremeats Law beea grouped as foUotre: Mrst-, all thoae takea have 
bcea treated aa a whole and the meana, standard devintionfl, etc., caJculated. 
^ndly, four groups trf viJIjjges have b«n made, purely on a geographical basis 
Tlie first group includes men from Kyttrea, a few from Kieosia and bom various 


a^aoea then are In faTOor of D being a mere ehance isriatiim of A, and not rerv 
aneh B Mng a Dkn,« Tadation of A. It must be noted that it U immab,rial t^hether the 

Bign of the differenee » pJus or minus. That is ta say, if the mean gf Gigup Chad Iwu f 48-2 ^ 

stult^ t ^ ^ 

It might happen that, althongh thu differeneo botWMc the means wm indimiflaaftt. the 
diaperBum was different. me 

An Mactly similar meUiod may be applied to standard doviation. 

Plormulaling a gtueral maiim, we may «y that when the differenees lwtw»n the moans of 
two gioupsm not p«tei than three times the prebable onw of this diiforeroe {the nnmber 3 heina 
taken m, a eonvement standaidj, the odikare not snKciti.% great {being than 23 to 1 ogainat) 
to bo ™y signihcant. or to j^ve that the two groups are not samph* of the same pppnlation 

is more than three times the prehablTereor 

'T* the two are not aamptes of the same popniation. toe odds 

bem j greater than 53 to I ^gam^L 

Tbs Baino line of rwsoning may be appUed to stondwd de^iationfl. 

The probable error thm b. among other things of ^alue in dreiding whether the djeorenen 

b«ween t«g or between two stondard derintloos ia signilieaftt. Thu following example 

^ \ 1 '‘in faidebted to l^roL k£\ Peareon 

tod JUi^ Eldertuo, wiU LUoHtnte mattqra 


Hk.u> LE:Ra^Tli[s. 


/*— 


Lftpethosi, 

Enkomi. 

Difference, 

PtDtiablo Mttot fif 
Differenofc 

183*365 ± *32.1 

lTB-404 ± -338 

3-eei 

-4es 

— Standard L>eviati(mA, 

7*133 i ^2S 1 

fl'BOO i -24 

■633 

± *331 


nrut to “““ -sei) i» thin eight times itaprobableeriorf-4(181 

and thnrefere ^ markedly sigr,ificnnt in toe sen* that wn can dedueo frenTtoi. UTiL ^ 

ftiB ftbout 2SG0 to 1 Bgnlnat* whim worked out c^xu-Uj^ 

deviations {*6331, howler, «, not twi* their probable 
n^ut eSS “ « <»«t «™s the range of disj^reion 

«nt.^^<;? to’’*' fax. wilhh, limifn. our mean is repre- 

i “«Bd]T. 'Whether the different between two 
TpX “om “ that they do or do not represent samples of the same 
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portfl of the ci^ntrc of the IM&Dd; the secondt men from Lapethoa, EaraVEia^ AJfaiithoii, 
and HagioB Amhroflios, These villitges from wliich most of the Hubjeeta come are 
firtuBted on the nmth coast between the moutttams and the era, m a pleasant coastal 
strip that ^Idom lacks water and is green all the yew rounds The third group 
indudea the villages of Enkomit liimnea and Hagioa Sergios—a desolate strip of land 
near the cidns of the old town of Salamis and a few milea north of Famagusta. Here 
water is bad and often scarce^ the scenery is desolate in the extreme* and the villages. 

The Kiandafd deviation Is a of diapeiHion of great nnportaiiceT especloUj when dealing 

with mixed populatiansi It ropreseata the area widkin whihh It 14 an even abanee that any givi>n 
sample will ialli Thii4^ taking 100-4J as a mean and 4-41 as the Htandord d&TifctiuTi^ iisnally 
written tf, it ia au even ehanee that any pten aample will fall between th* Umita 95 and lOD^SS 
Or fall euNde these liznite. In the of mixed popnlatiozifl where there la a great deal of Taiia^ 
tiotL the standard deviation wiU be veiy high. 

The coefficient of variatiDii is the percentage ratio of tha standard deviation to the mean, 

IT xlOO 


mean 

'Hiis can be ffiostrated by ooDiparlng the standard deviation^ and coeffioiedta d( vanatioii 
d 1 the hixygomntic breadth and tfae upper facial hd^ti, 


CharoeteTip 

Mean. 

Standard Z>eviatioir. 

Coefficient of VanaLtem. 

Bizygomatic breadth 


4^90 


Upper facial height 

GT-il 


6 S5 


The stondonl daviatioo or range of dispemion ol the bi^goniatie hreadtb ia actually greater 
than the atondoji] devlatl^ oz range of dispefaicii of the upper fhdal height by '2S mm., but the 
mean of the upper facial hegght, 6T-4J mm., Im bo mnidi lew than the mean of the bi^goniatio 
breadthi 135'S0 mm., that a amaBei standard deviation or moaaure of dispersion la of greater 
■jgnifi^anee. 

We wish to find, then, lOEne method ol caprEwiug this. Aa in working out the cephalic 
index wa reduce the head length to 190 uaita and nxpres the head breadth in terms of thisr so 
in working out the voefficienta nf vnnation we reduce the toapi to 100 tmits^ and th^i standard 
deviation or range nf dispersion expreased in these terms ii culled the Ckw#oiimt of Variation.^^ 


GiarKrter« 

Mean. 

Standard 

Deviation. 

Mean reduced to 
100 nnita. 

Standard Dsvinlloci ptn* 
partianil to mean of lOO 
nnita, (C-oedieJont. of 
VoriotiotL.) 

BLcygomatie breadth 

136^89 

4-iK) 

100 

a-5S 

Upper imeia] height 

€7^4t 

4'62 

, IDO 

CM 


It k, in m nmple ptoporijoiul 4um It forxni a oonvomait tnethnd of eamparing a 
eeHca of sLandard dinviatlooiL 
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especially Enkomi, are scarcely more than a coUectinn of mins and mud huta. Tho 
fourth group fncIndDs the village of Levkooiko, a proaperons village in the Oentral 
plain tif. Mesaorla. Although there is evidence of wells having dried up, the village 
is well vfatered, there is sufficient water for the cultivation of American cotton, 
and tho people have a prosperous, well-fed appearance. Geographically this group 
may be said to stand halfway between the villagee on the north of tho Kyrenea 
Moimtaina (Group II) and the villages rouriid SsJamU (Group III). 

The measnrementa of the crania have been tabulated in the conventional order. 
It was conaideied most satisfactory lu dealing with the statistics of the living to guide 
the eye by arraaging measurements in ascending order of variation, but in order to 
avoid confusion the order of the variationi* of the total not divided into groups was 
adopted unitonuly. As it has not been possible in every case to inc ludB every man 
measured in the totals the number of mdividuale included is stated. 

3, Crania, 

Unfortunately, in spite of considerable excavations, only a fewskulla inanfficlently 
good condition to measure ware obtained. la addition to those eicavated in 1913, 
however, a few crania have been preserved in. the Cyprus Museuni at Nicosia; some 
of these appeared to be modem. The skull referred to by Duckwortb {Stttdies in 
Anikraj)cloffi/f p. 204) could not he identified. It is notkeable that the most brachy- 
cephuUc skulls are of late date (Early Iron Age and Roman), but that otherwise 
the mesaticephalic group and the dolichoccpholie group are represented in both the 
Bronze Age and In the later groups. 

In genera] the Bronze Age slraUa from Cyprus appear to be more roimd-headed 
than early Bronze Age skulls from where the cephalic index oi six sknlla from 

Hagios Nikolaos Is 74 ■ 2,14-3, SO- 4, 72 < 7, 71 -5 and T8. Two of the Cretan crania, 
however, approach the Cypriot type, and the double grouping fonnd in Cyprus oecuia. 

Exomples of a type with heavy brow ridges occurred in the cemetery at Lapethos. 
Duckworth* has dratt-n attention to this type in Syrk, Unfortunately most of the 
fragments of crania of this class were too broken for accurate observ^ation, and it is 
not felt that at present any eignilicaiice esan be attached to it. It occure sporadically 
but very markedly among the living. 

Table IV illustrates thecompariaon between the crama and the Uving. The table 
has been divided into two parte : (1) all the crania are compared with all the adult 
males j and (3) the Bronxe Age skulls &om Lapethos are compared with the modern 
inhabitants of the some neighbourhood. There is on the whole greater diflerence 
between Group II and the Bronze Age skulls than between either the Bronze Age or 
total crania and a] I the adult males. The gcireral differences are not greater than might 
beexpected considering that the skulls arc of both sexes and the living all males. The 

* DiwkwurUi, rniiH. IhitM Sehttei qf .dfAen#, VoL lx. 

■ Studies Ml p, 2oa 
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most EngniAcmit feature is that the frontal dEameteT is very ’widrfj dlfFerentp 

and that the upper facial height aud nasal Lights are almo^ exacrtly ainiihir. 

It will be seen that, when all the meaenreinenta are arranged in deatemling 
order of stability (ffce Table 11), three iudjh claaaaa appear:— 

(1) A relatively stable dass mdnding bi^gnmatic widthj head breadth^ statnm 

and head length. 

(2) A second less stable class indudiDg bimalai breadth^ external orbital 

breadth, and blgonial breadth. 

(3) A Tciy nsgtable clasa containing nasal Iieightj intraorbital height and naaal 

breadth. 

Intermediate between (1) and (3) is the rnininimTi feontal diameter, and inter¬ 
mediate between (2) and [3) m the npper hacial height. 

The indices represent in an exaggerated form the infitabilJty of the elaaaea^ 

Prolesaop A. Tliomson has ahown that tho two main factors in dealing w ith head 
ahape are (1] tlie length of the base of the abnll {boainasal length), and (2) tlie cranial 
capacity. Without elaboratijig the matte r further it would appear that stature should 
be correlated to head length, but that sitting height or other measure representing the 
height of the vertebral colnmn would represent a more close correlatiotu At pcEtcnt 
our figures are limited to stature and hc€d length ; they show that the gioupe with 
the highest stature have the shortest heads. 



GroDp 1. 

GcDOp IL 

(iifiup nr. 

Group rV\ 

StatttiT 

IP mmm 

107^^8 1 

i 1630-0 

le^i-o 

ms-s 

Hoad Limgt li 

IP ppp 

1S3-I 1 

[ 182-4 

17^ "4 

J7S'3 

Ccrplialie uui&x 

. 

SI 4 

81-0 




It is clear therefore that it is necessary to seek some further expbnation of the mtter* 
A second point appears from the tables, namely^ that whereas head length and stature 
have very similar coefficients of variation, taken as a whole the means of groups 
vary very conwdembly but that the head breadth means are relatively atable. It is 
possible, therefore, that we may see in this an Sadication of certain racial traits which 
appear in the Mcditeiranean^ 

Now there is consideiablc evidence ol two conventional types of imn in the 
Mediterranean basin: (1) Mediteoanean man with a cephalic index of about 78, and 
(2) a type of AJpine man with a ccrpbolic index of about 84* Comparative figures 
ore difficult to obtain, especially to Dlustrate the d^ree of mixing, but the following 
table will make the point clear. 
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Plaoe. 

Ko. of 

ObeirnrutionB. 

Cepbalie Endex. 

Standard 

DeviaMoiL 

CooSoient of l 
V'ariation. 


Lycia 

179 

m m db -35 

a 94 i 25 

% m ^ -31 

von 

Cret* 

j 330 

79-26 :h ^6 

4-24 n 


ti T' 

typruB 

5B6 

S2-64 ± -11 

4 99 db 

4 99 iM 

L.H.D.R 


In iTgard to the population ol Lyeia the very higli deviation amply eonHrm# 
von Luschttn’s statement of two races being represented. The two types he figures 
appear frequently in Cyprus* but the mixing or stabilising of type haa progressed tuucli 
further in Cypnaa than in Anatolia. Again there is undoubtedly a certain resembLance 
between many Cypriots and Cretans; it would appear posaible therefore that of the 
racial type with a head about 148 mm. broad^ Cyprus repreaenta most- clearly the 
short-headed type (180 ram. long), and Crete the long-headed type (ISd mm. long}^ 
and that in Anatolia the two are in an unstable condition.® 

It ifl possible that the explanation of the irregularities dealt with above may lie in 
varjiug degrees of thta fourfold mixture, and that certain types ate, apart Irom the 
varying need^ of body mechatikm* correlated to a largo degree with actual botly aiiBe, 
normally endowed with a more extensive central nerrouB system. 

In the me^urements of the face the mo^t remarkable anomalies oocur in the 
external orbital diameters. This would appear to depend on the variations of the intra- 
orbital breadth which has in its turn been shown to depend on the breadth ol the nose. 




Group 1. 

Group IL 

Group IIL 

1 Otoup IV. 

Exlefixal orbital diamoter ..» 

-r-i-k 

G9-mJ 

lOJ-33 

|0Q-(» 

loe 24 

hitraorhital diameLcjr 

pi-p 

31-13 

31-35 

31-30 

32-48 


There ore mdicatians that the upper facial heiglit might he related to the height 
of the nose ‘ this is mot, howEver, borne out by the evideuee of Group ITT. 



Group L 

Group IL 

Group d. 

Oroup IV. 

Uppiir fuj&i height 

1 

67-65 

66-67 

67-36 

89-31 

KmoI height 

J 49-o8 

40-46 

61*78 

61'89 


It is noticoafale, however^ that whereas the nasal height taken as a basis of clasHi- 
fication, in agreement with the cephalic index, would nflaociate Groups I with II and 

^ These 6|^ores have been irdnoed from T<in Luaekaii'i tadiTidalil meaeureineota 
^nfAr. and Z^tek* /ir ffAnof. 1914}. His ** ungeflbree Mirt^L ” and other siiniiar approjij = 
motioiu appear io hui extremely approxiioAte and entirely unreliable. 

* TUo further daboraition of tMa point nraifft be dffldt with when it baa beeo pc^tble to 
rednea to a oomparative caodition other statiatks dealmg with tbe ume area. 
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HI with r\', the nosaJ indfex does not form any ebax basb for obfiaifitatioii, eapcciaUy 
Kinee Group m poeaesfies a uosa both relatively and absolutely longer and narro^^isr. 

The eseeasiv® instability of the noae and rntmoibibal bceadth appeaia to be a 
matter of great impo^tall^^e. We have bo fkr only mentiozied four poasibie factors in 
the ethnology of Cyprus- There is a fifths however — the nsgro — that ia of great 
importance. At preBeat there is no evidenro of the presence of negroeft in Cj'^pnis 
in early tirneA ; the introdnetiim during niedieeml times of African hunting aninials 
may or may not have been luccoiupanied by the importation of negro slave*. 

Eofiflj writing in 1S45, states that at that time there was a population of about 
] 10,000 of whom 35,000 were Turks, inolading 6000 negro slaves. We Lave then 
certara evidence of 4 per cent, of the population being negroes at this time, and it 
would appear probable that there haa been a coriBidciable influx of negro blood 
at least rince 1691 and poedbly before. At the present day a peasant presenting all 
the characteriiftje* of a negro is not uTLCounuon^ although personal observation would 
lead me to bebevn that the proportion is small. This negro blood would^ however^ 
appear as a poismbJe explanation of the very high noBal indicefl which occur. Obser¬ 
vations made on bring negroes* in the island tend to confirm this belief; except for 
the nose and in some cases the high stature—due poaribly to Nilotie origin — the 
negro moamirementa taken individually fell within the Cypriofc groups. 

From these general conriderationa and from an examination of the tables it 
would appear that (1) in spite of the compaiative stability of the firet group thera 
is eridence of two classes of head length in tJypniB* and that contrary to expectation 
this appenni to be inversely correlated with stature. On the basis either of stature 
or head length Groups 1 and It might be associated together. 

(2) Among the facial measurements the external orbital diameter shows tho 
greateiit divergence within groupSt the great difference between Group and the 
other groups would appear to require further investigatiorL The upper facial 
height of thiiB group U also unu^uah Theae di^'ergencies may possibly be accounted 
for by reference to correlation* with nasal measurements. 

(3) The nasal height- appears to associate itself with the racial groupa indicated 
by the varying head length, while the eiceseive inst-ability of the riasa] and intra- 
orbital breadths may be possibly accounted for by the admixture of negroid elements 
tn addition to the other po^ble racial admixtures outlmed above* 

(4) On the evidence of the few crania which are available in such case* where 
comparison can be made, the popukijou doa not appear to have changed appreciably 
since the Bmuze Age. Unfortunately it is not possible to compare the nasal breadths 
on the living and on crania. 

® Atthough there ia iw “ coloiir^^ q^u^diicin in Qfpnw the anecatry of these negroes was wiaUj 
rather ohecure, They ue[iiiLlly say llidr klher wis a “ Turk,’' hut they ars Turks thcmsalTBfi^ 
The only fLOLejelcas ulsd I met in Cyprna wub m negro called Icom his physique Fuchsia," the 
itnmg. Far the efiect of Negro on the nasal index see A. Thomioa and D. Handjill 

Msclver, Aweat Earn a/ Thibaid^ 
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Tiifi actual conations betweciL meaaurem^xtts, hair aad eye coIouTj and data 
dealing with growth have been reserved for a later paper. 

As a teat to coneliiBiaiiB which have been arrived at on other grounds the means 
of lueafltiremente on the living wore Bnbjectcd to analjHia by the method ontlinod in 
the note on probable ercors. While admitting that more satisfactory matheinatiGal 
methods could have been usedj this method was adopted as lending itself to easy 
graphical delineation. In the accompanying diagram (Fig. I) the urcUjiates of the 
curve were obtained by dividing tbe difference between the means of Group I and 
the means of the other three gronpe in turn by the probable error of these difierencefl. 
It has already been explained that where the difference b more than three times its 
probable eTTOT,it b likely to point the fact that the groups which are conipared do not 
belong to a population whicdi b homogeneous so for aa the chaEEcter under considera¬ 
tion is cqncefned. The di^erences for each of the measnremeiits have been tabulated 
in Table VIU and feppesenteJ graphically in Fig. 1, A graph has been drawi] allow¬ 
ing how in some cases the differences between two means divided by the probable error 
of these differences fall on tbo left of a dotted hoiizontal line* whilst others lie to the 


the di&rencea between the means 


right of it. This dotted line iudicstee where-^^^^-^ 

the probable error of thin difference 

Kow in the cases which fall to the left of the dotted line there is every 
reason to suppose that the groups possesa this common character, whereas 
where the character falls to the right of the dotted line there m ground for bebef 
that the groups differ in respect of this character. Prom an examination of Fig. 1 
it will be seen that first ail four groupfl appear homogeneous in regard to head 
breadthp Btature and bimalar breadth equally; secondlyp Groups I and II are closely 
albed in head length,^ upper facial height, both nasal measiiremenls and intraorbital 
breadth, and in the cephalic and nasal indices. Groups HI and f V both agree with 
each other and differ from Group II in their divergence from the arbitrary standard 
of Group 1 in head length, upper facial height, nasal height^ nasal breadth and 
cephalic index ; it b of importance to note, however, that Groups I and III sjre alike 
in the naaal index, the divergence mentioned above being due to a leJatiw increase 
in the fliEB of the nasal aperture in Group HI and not to a change in ita absolute 
dimeniuons. So far then we have two claaseg - Group II agreeing with Group 1 in 
cranial meaanrementa and nasal meflaurementa, and differing in facial measurements, 
and Groupa m and IV both diffcriDg from Group I in bead length and nasal 
measurements. 

Group IV, however, alone differa from the type gtoup in an extmoidJnaiy great 
extenaal orbital and internal orbital width and Group III in tho nasal index* Group U 
differs from the arbitrary standard and from the other groups in the bizygomatic 
width. 

The method adopted would therefore seem to suggest two types, Groupa I and 
n and Groups HI and IV^ a couclufiion that had previously been arrived at on other 
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groimdg. It would suggest, liowever, tiiat little empkfisis fibnuU be ou tke 

index* 

The degree of diapenaon on me«suTed bj the stondoid deYialdou next 
examined by the aaioe methiK! (4Sii4 Table JX). It wsb found that generally speakui^ , 
there waa a eloeer feiseiiiblance between all four g^up«^ b 4 judged by t-lie fitandard 
de^dation than aa jnd^d by the mcans^ £liii 1 in order not to onnfuj^ the eye, only 
those characters have bocn tabulated which showed a signibcant di&r«ni:%* Groups 
I aud n closely resemble one another^ the only significant diileTen&es being in tho 
extemai orbital breadth and in tbe facia! index, in both nf which cased there waa 
also a edgniheant difieEcnee between the The standard deviation of Groups 

1 and 111 show aignlhi.^t drfferenft^a In minimum frcmtal diameter, the cxtemnl 
orbital breadth, nasaj height and nasal index. Keithnr in the oasei of the minimtim 
irontai diameter nor the external orbital breadth do the means show tmy signibcant 
variation; in the nasal height and nasal index, however, there is eonsiderable di:Serenoe 
in the means* The f^tandard de\datioiis of Groups I and IV show dgniheant 
diderencBs Id both blgonbJ breadth {where the difiereuce of the means is inoigrubauit) 
and In the intmorbit^al breadth^ where the diSereuce of the means is also 
significant. 


Tauo] ASB iJEoasiia or PispEssior (sot l>jvxpm into GbodtsL 


(17aft of memurem^i is Id oil msfie J mjllhnetm.) 


Character. 

^ X o. of 
Obtierva- 
tiDoa. 


StKodoid 

Deviatioo- 

Cneffidmt of 
Vafin tjoa. 

Buy^otuatio wlfltb ... 


■-■ 

SS7 


4-00 i-10 

3-D8±-ir7 

breadth 


mm.m. 

m 

U9>10±-16 

5 36±-U 

3*50±-O7 

GUtiizr 


W" ■ 

685 

HW7-7tl«7 


Ofi-6 ±-7 

Hwi len^h 


Am m 

6ft? 


7-00 ±-14 

3-87±-0S 

Tmiiiintiin fraaliil diameler... 

W-AA 

S3g 

)07‘aS±-13 

4-5*i-O0 

4 21 ±-00 

BOnalar breadth 



587 

flld0±-13 

4-01 i-0® 

i*04±10 

ExtemiJ orbital biesdth 


... 

586 

101in 

5 5Bi*ll 

6*53±^11 

BignnJal braadtli 

x,-r 

... 

687 

loe^osiMT 

0^15 i-12 

6 70±*n 

ITifpcr ftoia^ hoight 



m 

B7*4i±‘l3 

4-83 4, 00 

6 85±*13 

height 


4 ■ ■ 

5811 


4 -11 08 

8-12 ±*16 

Introotbitml breailth 


... 

6S7 

31-49±07 

2-00^ 05 

S 25 ±*16 

Xaoal breadth ' 

iva 

Am m 

687 

34-19±-tl0 


0-03 ±ua 

JndiM — 







tlpphalifl ... 

«+ 

^‘ + ^ 

680 

82-54i.ll 

4*M±-0S 

4*08±^1O 

FacLtJ 

i i-i 

J 

587 

40-52 i*10 

3*71 ±-07 

7-J50±l5 

Xual . 

■ # 1- 


580 

68.€9i'S3 

8^]6±vl0 

]|*M±-24 
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Table HL—Heasb ahd Dhbxss or BisrsaaiOY (by GwTrFa^. 
{Unit of jneEffDrQzd^t la in All I milUiuDtra,) 


Granp L 


CJuLWtcr. 

No . of 
Obterra^ 
tionjBi 

If Ban. 

1 ISta4idaid 
BevInUimp 

Coe6ieic!nt 
of Virlatjim. 

BiETK^imatiii widtli 


ill 

13&-2a=b *31 

4-^0 ± -2i 

3-624- -IB 

Hwl brpadtb 


111 

H8-76i -38 

5-W± -27 

4-03± -m 

StHttLTD 

in' 

111 

l«7a 8 ±s a 

60-6 i2 7 

36*0 ±l*fi 

Kead length 


III 

1S3-12± -40 

6«IBi -SB 

3 + 38 i *16 

Mmimuin frontal diiLm^r..^ 


105 

J<57-eJS± '32 

i-ao^ «23 

4-66^ *21 

Bimalnr hrwltb 


111 

ai -oej^ ^33 

5-00 ± -23 

b-m± -26 

Orbital hreadih ... 


111 

m^m± 

6-34± -24 

6-37± -24 

Bigntiiil breadth ... 

+++ 

111 

lofl-sai -40 

6 27± -2S 

6-87± -27 

Upper faclid hei^t 


111 

fl7-tt5± -ao 

4 64± *21 

§ 87^ -3L 

NuaI height 


ill 

4a'5ei: -2S 

3-Br7i=.-JS 

B^OOd: *36 

Intnuirhitnl hreadfh 

... 

111 

3l*l3i -17 

2-704. -12 

6-SB^ *30 

Kovl hreidth 


111 

34-50 £ ^20 

3-20 ± -10 

S-2«± *42 

Indicts — 






CepbftiiQ 


til 

8l-4l± 

3*m± *18 

4 0l± -22 

Facial 

**T 

LM 

50-10 ± -25 

3*22± *13 

7*a2d^ -36 

NmaI 

... 

111 

69-59 ± -05 

a-66± -an 

12*45 d:: *66 


Group IL 


Oimcter. 

No^ cf 
ObAenra- 
tloca. 

Mean. 

Stsiidtird 

HavUtico. 

Cce£ielent 
of Vanation. 

BbrjgDznatic width 


2^ 

137 88=b -22 

4-96± -16 

*1£ 

Htad breadth 

... 

223 

546*34 zt -24 

5-I9± -17 

3-4S± •!! 

BtEtCM 


220 

1680*0 ±2*5 

54-7 ±1-8 


Head length 

1 

222 

182-37± *32 

7*13± -23 

%-7B± *l£ 

Mliiimttin frontal dbunetcr... 

■ ■IB 

222 

108-18± *21 

4*71 =t *15 

i'SSi: *14 

BimaJiir bfteadth *„ 


222 

&2-aS± -21 

4*63 ± *15 

-16 

ExtemaJ crhltAl breadth 

n Afii 

222 

101-33± -2ft 

6 33± *20 

ft-23± *20 

Bigooial brwith 

in 

222 

109 62 ± - 20 

6-30 ± m 

5-7fi± *18 

Upper BlcIaJ Ikeight 


222 

ee-67dt -21 

4-fi3± -21 

8'88± -22 

Na^ height. 

... 

£21 

4a-46± -18 

4-01 ± la 

8*iai -M 

IntraorbitAl breadth 

. 

£22 

ai-33± -u 

2-4e± -08 

7*0] ± -2S 

Naeal breadth .. 

-r-i i 

222 

34-24± *14 

2-»8± -10 

6<71± ‘2S 

Indicts — 






Cephollo ... 

a.. 

221 

8t*ft4=b -IS 

4*02± *13 

4-eo± *18 

Facial 


221 

48-63i -12 

2-B0± 

A-S3± 'ta 

Nasal 


221 

60 47± -36 

7-&tzt *25 

11‘42± -27 
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Tasu m.—M eans and DEaNSis or Diskeehicw (bt GwJBifl)—eoirfiUMflrf- 


(TTnit of ifl in mil pomom 1 


Gnwp 3. 


Cluracter. 

No. of 
Obaerya- 
tloniL 

MeojL 

Standoid 

Bwiatlaii, 

Coe Sklent 
of Variation. 

Biii^Fgommlio vidth 



IdT 

13&-a9± -25 

4-7i=b ^7 

6-49± ^13 

bremdth 



167 

14B-e4± *2S 

6-39=h '20 

3-63± -13 

Stmtnro 



167 


00-a ±2 2 

35-6 ±1-3 

Head lenffiK 



107 

ra‘4o± M 

6'60± -24 

3*0Oi -13 

Minimum fmutol diameter. 


167 

J{W'25± *21 

3-66± -16 

3*71 ± -H 

Blmiiiai: breadth 



167 

dD<8l± -22 

4-24d^ -16 

4-08 ± -17 

Eitemmi orbital biwlth 



167 

100-04± -23 

4 30± -16 

4-30± -16 

Bigoniaf bmdtb 



167 

lOT-eOt *31 

S-90± -22 

4-52± -17 

Upper fooial height 



1B7 

37-35 i -23 

4-31^ -16 

6-76 ± -25 

Noi^ height 



167 

SI-78* *17 

3-27 i -12 

6-31 i -23 

Intrmorbi^ breadth 



167 

3I-30± *15 

2-80± -10 

0*93 ± -32 

KdAol breadth 



167 

33-12 ± -15 

-ID 

6-4e± '31 

IndicM — 







Oeph&liP 

■■ ■ 

4.i 

167 

33*38^ '24 

4-63± -17 

6-55 ± -20 

FoidAl 

■4* 

i-4^ 

167 

43-71^ -10 

3*61 ± -13 

7-26± -27 

NouJ 

44* 


167 

04-25± -30 

6'0l± -25 

10-75± -40 


Group 4. 


ChafActer. 

Nbk el 
Obaorm- 
tiecuiv 

Mean. 

Staodard 

DeyialionA 

CoefEeient 
of Veda^en. 

Biiygomatip width 444 


■■ 

"87 

137*20± '30 

4*16i -21 

S'OOJ; *10 

breadth 


■ ■ ■ 

87 

uo-ea± -ss 

d-22± '27 

3'40± *18 

0Utxire . 


a ■■ 

87 

leaO'O ±4'e 

63-7 ±3-3 

17-7 itl*0 

Huad leTL^th 


■ ■ ■ 

87 

178'29± *47 

6 60± -33 

3'05± <10 

Minimum frootai diameter... 


44 

|QT-a5± *40 

4-61± -32 

4<17± -30 

Bi malar breadth 

-i-i ■ 

l-i-h 

87 

0l-DT± <34 

4-e0± -24 

0*14i: '2i 

Eitemoi orbital hreiMlth 



86 

]00-24£ <34 

4^e3± -24 

4*30± *20 

BigonJai breadth ... 

-a 

i i 

87 

lU0-64± *34 

4*76 ± -24 

4*40^ <23 

Upper foeial height 



87 

tsa Sl± *33 

4'60± ^24 

0*e3i: ‘34 

Nasal height 


... 

87 

fii'89± *31 

4 34 ± -22 1 

8*30 ± *43 

iDtroorbital breadth 


... 

87 

32'4S:t -SS 

3'30± ‘17 

10*454: -53 

Naaol bieodlh 

+ 44 


87 

So'TOj; *23 

3-20 ± -16 

8*008; <46 

/adipca— 







Uephalio ,.4* 

MA 

li + ri 

67 

34*iej; *31 

4-25 ± -22 

0*03i *20 

faL'ial ... - ■ ■ 

•i ha 

* + 4 

67 

50'QO± *28 

3-87 ± -20 

7-0O± ‘39 

^oboI -..« 

i-rr 

*wm 

87 

B9'25a -35 

7*fi0± -38 1 

10-82± *65 



















































1 
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. Tabu I7.<—Cmsia juin iJniiG Pbbsoiib. Coittiwaim of Uzins. 
Cnoia, Both Sexea. LJTme Pctbom, Uaks. 


CluT&ctei; 

Total 

Crania. 

Tcrtal 

Adult 

Difiereoc*, 

Brcm^ta 

Age 

Craftia, 

Group 2. 

BiHareuee. 

Bizjrgomatici bmdth 

J3i-64 ! 

1 

136'69 

6-05 

120*8 

137-S8 

S^S8 

Head biwitli »»» — ^ 

140-4 

146-10 

S-70 

l40-a 

149-24 

fi-74 

lAQ.^4ili ■-■■I- 

177-02 

180-61 

2-m 

178'0 

182-4L 

4^41 

MininLum fpoatA] diametet 

O0^g3 

107'83 * 

11*00 

90*0 

108*18 

12-18 

fztemal orbital breadth ■»- 

07 67 

101-30 

3-67 

06-0 

101-33 

U 33 

Upper t&dil height 

67-00 

67-41 

1 0-41 

64-0 

66^67 

2 67 

Knaul baiglit 

ai-00 

60-63 

0-M 

40-8 

40-4a 

2^96 

Cephalie index 

7S-93 

B£-S4 

3-01 

78*61 

, 01*94 

3-33 
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Tame VIL—M^kira qw Caasial MEAScraBMiin^ 



Bronze Age. 

VaiiouB Dates. 

TotaL 

<TUWEp-C9Cm|ktt«l Icngtli 

av 

17a-0 

(16> 

177-S 


177-02 

(2S) 

GtcAtc«t brendlh 

■■ 

14D-5 

(14) 

L40-4 

(11) 

140-4 

IS.’Ti 

Bui-bfvgmatie height 

k ■ 

120 a 

(5) 

105-A 

(0) 

103-1 

(11) 

Bod^Eutso] height 

1 1 

m-2 

{B) 

00-0 

(0) 

100 2 

(14) 

Boffi-alTealAF h<3ight 


9a*6 

(2) 

05^0 

£5} 

05-4 

(T) 

Mintnnim fjnOQtflJ dumctCT 



(10) 

05*« 

(S) 

05*8 

(IS) 

Upper (uml height 


M-O 

(9) 

es‘0 

(fl) 

(17*0 

(B) 

SiEygonLAtio breadth 


120^5 

(2) 

130*0 

( 4 ) 

101-0 

(6) 

E^moi orbital bt^ndtU 


0O-O 

(2) 

0@*O 

(5) 

07-0 

(t) 

IntomtU odiib&l hrendth 

w^H 

^■a 

(4) 

23-0 

(D) 

23*0 

(fl) , 

Orbital height ««« 

:H-#a 

3S-A 

(5) 

Mn 

(fl) 

33-6 

(10) 

Orbital breadth 


07*2 


40 a 

(0) 

38-8 

(U) 

Nwl height i.« 


40-5 

(4) 

53-0 

a) 

e ffl'O 

(11) 

Xaa&I breadth 


24-5 

m 

24-0 

(T) 

24-1 

(») 

Folat&l length 


50-Q 

(3) 

43*5 

W 

40-4 

m 

Fnlatol hreodth *» 


— 


40-e 

(B) i 



liitsrooiidyliq hteodtb 

... 

»0'0 

(3) 





i^lgttioid hei^t 


42 0 

(3) 

*— 




CoToamd helghi 

... 

JH 0 

(2) 

— 


— 


Condjlmd height 

... 

40-0 

(2) 

— 


— 


Symphydol height 

— 

29-5 

(3) 

— 


— 


indfeef— 






« 


Orflitltftl 4-*4 


TS^ai fl4] 

70-00 

(10) 

78-00 

(24) 

Yectiical -m- 


T1-8» (fl} 1 

75-40 

(0) 

13-64 

(12) 

Nasal 

Ari ri 

4a'V0 

(2) 

44-82 

(?) 

45-06 

m 

Upper hKial index 

— 

— 


— 


— 



Tbs tn bmcikffte indicftto the number cd iiiffl4ijiT5m£zitBL In na case daubtlnl 

fUMAureiiiflnte bestm imrluded hi lb? meiJiA. 
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Txej^ VUl*—D^TEatBfI:t^^ at MBAiJfi- 


ChftfKteT* 

f 

Ditfereuoe 

Between 

Gioupa 

Difference 
Between 
Gmnpa 1J£ 3. 

Difference 
Between 
Ortiupn 1 A. 4. 

Uenujrksp 

Bizygoiuntii^ breadth 

l-^± 

‘ 37 ± ■ « [ 

-04± -43 

Difference between Gronpa 

1 and 2 xigniffennt. 

Hesci lifieadth 

•48± ■« 

■231 *47 

-STit -63 

No BigniOcant difference. 

^tatiiru ... k++ 

3 2 i4*B 

11^7 ±5^iM 

11-0 -tft’03 

No Bigniffcant difference. 

L-’Dgth ... 

-SI 

4*73 ± *33 

4-i3i -62 

BiguMcant differenee be- 
tweea Gronpe 1 and 3; and 

1 and 4. 

Mini mum CmiltAl 

dianieter 

l-53i: -SB 

■40± -38 

*30i^ -60 

Difference between Ujoups 
1 and 2 aigniJjcitnL 

BimaUr breadl-h 

• -ftSi -39 

*40 

*01 * 47 

No aiguMconl tilffenenec. 

Extemo-l orbital 

breftHtU 

1-B3± ‘4S 

-54± *41 

0*74 *48 

gLgniJieant difference Ik- 
tween Groups 1 and 2. 

Bigpnial bin^th 

2031 -40 

1*01 d; *61 

*35 ± -53 

Signiheant difference biN 
tween Groups 1 and 2p 

Upper facial height 

‘Sai *37 

*30^ -33 

i-7tt± -45 

Bignifiaint difference be* 
^een Croupe 1 and 4p 

Naaal height 

-131 -31 

2-20± -30 

2-ai± -40 

Bignifinant difference be* 
twepiQ Groupa L and 3» and 
1 and 4. 

Intiwrbitvl broadlh 

■221 -ao 

-iTzt -20 

1-35+ -30 

Significant difference be- 
twi^n Groups 1 and 4. 

N&Bfi] bTesdtb 

! -261 -24 


2 -^)± -30 

Signiffcant difference be¬ 
tween Gron|» 1 and 3p and 
1 and 4* 

Cephalic lud^x 

-aai -32 

2^07± -SO 

2-75zt *40 

SignihcaaC rilfFerenee be* 
tween Groupfl 1 and 3p and 
1 and 4. 

ITpp^r fAcial mdex ... 

I-4T1 -28 

-28 

-fiOi *37 

Signi^cant difference be* 
tween Greupa 1 and 2. 

Naaal index ... 

-1S± -flfi 

a'34± -eo 

-34i -73 

Signi^cant diffeiTnce be* 
tween Groups 1 anil 3. 


Tasu DC.—DiiT£B£3rcrE Between ^tasdaez? Detiatiuns. 
(Only thoee qhiLrurters tabulAted where ^ djpiiflcArit diServnce mourerl 


Character. 

Diffet^ce 

Bcitwwn 

G roups L ^ 2. ; 

Diffmnncc 
Between 
! Groups 1 A 3p 

1 

Dlffercnoa 
Between 
Qreupa 1 & 4. 

BetnArks. 

'Mlniiiilim frontal 

diameter 

*lffi;*27 

.831-27 

<411*39 

^gniheant difference 
tween GiOu|ia 1 and 3. 

BimaJar breadth 

-56Jb'27 

-B51-23 

>411-33 

Signiffcaht difference fan* 
tween Groups 1 and 3_ 

External mintal 

breadth 

-93:b^3l 

J.04±*2« 

■711*34 

Signiffcant difference be- 
twrai Oroupfl 1 and g, 
and 1 and 3. 

Blgmiml breadth 

*03i-34 

<371*36 

1*611*37 

SignihcHni difference be- 
tw'octi Groups 1 and 4 

height 

-IM±*22 

<701-22 

'371-2S 

Sigulheant difference be¬ 
tween Groups L and 3^ 

Intraorbita] breadth 

■^i*14 

<ioi-ig 

<691*21 

SigdiffeAiit difference be¬ 
tween Groupe t am] 4^ 

Facial indoa 

l*23±*20 

■31 1<22 

<M1<27 

BlgtiiOevnt different be¬ 
tween Groups ] and 2. 

Nasal index .. 

*72 ±*40 

1.781-46 

1*181-54 

Signiheant dilTerefice bo- 
tween Groups 1 and 3^ 
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Fiauiti L 

Maha b^tWPGlI prunp*!^ 

PtFobAbltt erwot of thia dilfcr^rtiL'ti. i. 




Thfl curve LojdiisiiEa the r&lao of this diaerettM betv^ tinJ memiift of Orfnip 1 the 

othCT gronpa rmpBctively, divided by the probtblff attot l>f tM* dLffeT™tJ& Where thii eicai fs 
three—indio&tAl by m bfokea linje-^H ii enUkely thit the gp^pe Kfi hamogeneouB in reapeet to 
thU ch&notef . 
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EjacjiK 2 . 


Stidjidiinl Beviali^ifu, 


UlUftirram^ bstirera gronpi. 
FrDb&blu ertor til thia fUffcrtume. 


Qronpe 1 and 4. 



Grutipo t nod ^ 



Graupa 1 uid ^ 


ChATUD trier 



The ijsirw indimteB the vaJu* of the dllfferKice between thu studeHl devtntloiu of Gnmp 1 
and of th9 other gronpa rwpectivie:^, diviiled by the ptnbnhlo intor of thi* . ^iff»r pn er Whace 
this excecide three—indimted a hroken line—it la unlikol^ that the ^upa •» 

in ngiurl to thin oharecter. Where Gimipe i, a and 4 are inmogenaiBi with Gmupfl the onr™ 
hu not bocio include 

* 

Note ok TabImEs of MfiAEUEEitEKTs. 

Tlie rneafluremeiifee 1 i»t 9 teen airanged hy groape, aa explained in tbe body 
of tfao paper. Where a number of men ftoni a akgle villRgo were meaenrad, the 
name of the village is placed at the top* 

The age given is the age stated by the individual, bat it is not more than 
approximate. 18 means a man, one capable of doing man's work as opposed 
to boy'ft vrtirk. Immature individuals who cldmed to be ”men” have been 
rejected. 

The meseun^ments are always given in mLillimetres. No fft Tnftl a TTLpfltfl nr ^mri^ri te 
have been included. 

VOL Tj. 
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'XQ{nT| 


-zapa]; ppin^j; akKlil£\ 

^-*1—COrt«5^e*Ort5^ia 

'Z3(fir| sjftqdjh;) 

ll3KSC4>0-3E:0'3t|?lf^ia^»)-^ 

iLfg 

efl_c ea^-_s;;a_ 

£S3l^EEj£;£l£gSii 

(£SiZ»a;n<atoo;?»fffQC 

'Jiwp5 i»H 

J E S £ s e £ 6^ Eg 





TfipvaJfl ifffimig 

8SiSSSiig£SSgS 

pniq-K;) [WKa;T^ 

$5SSB83SS|gSSS 


1 -1 

•q^pKuq [MX 

?S?;W41iC»«^P3CTl«:“rt rt PJ'^ 

■H|»lfM t^K 

4Qe5j«j£S^iOoi5^^^’^ 

iodd[i 

f* S SI ss s s 

pitimj timaiiin]^^ 

li=ii^=i§Ess=s 

-HTputtJtl prtM 

55fSS5Sg?2S3* = «g 

T['t2iicrj \rv^^ 

^ m o « r' c? i— ' Q rt X iC- M 

X 90i~r-GC'X 

^4«?S 


-jSy 



► I 
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aUGilATIONS OF (TULTiniES IS BRITISH NEW GDDfEA. 

The Rioiefj MeittoHal Ledurejor 1920. 

By A. C. Hadbon. M.A„ ScJ>., F.R.S., Reader in Ethnology in the tTnivewity of 

Cambridge, 

o. bo,^ 

W.AL8. Rattlesnake, which was sent to sarvey Tones fltjdts and vaiioua parta 
0 e coast of New Gnjnca. At that time he wuh more particularly intcreated in 
nianiw zoology, and one result of iia tmTela waa the publication of his monograph 
OB Oceanic Hydroroa "; but we may safely assume that this memorable vovaea 
was the immediate cause of the interest he suhseqnently took in aqthrapolpgy.* 

In 1888 I went to the Torres Straits to study marine aoology, and mainly 
mfltiencej by a conversation that 1 had with Pmfemor Flower.'I determined 
not to spend any time in inTestigatUig the natives; indeed, I had not previously 
pmd mneh attention to anthmpology. But circumstances, and the intereat of 
etbnological rescareh, proved too strong for me. 

M T ^ comparable with that 

of Professor H|mley a, it ,a perhaps not inappropriate that it has fallen to my lot 

to ^y homage to the memory of a master of scientific method and of clear exposition. 
It IS also not inappropriate that I should select the area of o«r respective fimt 
expenenees m travel for the subject of this diacourae. 

to passing along the coast of British New Guinea, a traveUer notices a scries 

of cultures, some of which arc evidently related to one another, while others are 

as obvimisly nnrektecl. 

, 1 . ^ tbe allied cultures of the southern coast indicate 

hat there m no immediate relatiouship between them, though their affiuitv points 

.. . «n^ Th. of tid. « ri«I| Wo™,'dLi« 

« «.« ooy A. of rf odhn,! Odgrolico faoo AoifT^ 

j-o. faom ft. ™i ^ „ j,™ of .hi, t,. J " 

koo™, b<iDg quite dietioct ftoo. tW w. to eooeiderinj. 

. ^ ^1****^^ ptoblwD* of tho Mgft-eoTOra peuiuwl. and oI tlie 

^tlyiog TO m ft. ouun ,ui» ditinct flom tto» to ti« wMt, »ud the 

diftu^TO ft. t™ g...,. „ 

hoeo Iron «u, extTOTO ^ .g, 

«st«u P.PUTO. If «y mov,m.u„ M ufco piTO i. thot diroUao it oj J 
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Lave Iwen at a f emote period od tiiiie» at all events ante riot to the airival of the 
Helancrittn-epenlriDg innnigrante, but ns no ttaoee of caitufea resembling those 
of tlie wratnow oct'or in Hie soutfi-casti we may safely discard that b)'pothe3i0, 

Ontrigger canoes or seaworthy craft of anv description am absent along the 
iouthern eooat of Jfew Guinea with the exceptiors of the Tcrtsb Straits region and 
the Fly estuary, and the eastern portion of the Gulf of Papuo ; in the latter region 
it caiij I think, he demunstrated that the tnilriggci canoes and double amoes are 
due to recent inUuences of the coostal Wcstcni Papuo-Melanfifiiaa!), The problem 
of the ontriggci' canoes of the fnrnjei area must be left for dhicussion elsewhere. 

We are thna driven, on general grounds, to the ttnppoaition that the cnltmes 
oE the sonihem const of New Guinea came down more or less from the north, end 1 
DOW hope to he able to adduce sufficienb evidence to demonstrate the eeasouahleneos 
of this supposition. Unfortunately, beyond some casual obsor vat ions on the material 
culture of fl lew group of people;?, we have no precise inforniatiou concerning the 
inhabitants ol the greater pit of the interior of New Guinea, and cjrtreoiely little 
about those oI the districta imiucdiately behind the coastal areas; and further, 
the sodo'reltgious custcmia of the natives of niony coastal areas have yet to be 
investigated. With these great gap in our knowledge of the etlinography of New 
Guinea it is evident' that any canclusiimG that may be now drawn can have but 
a tentative value, and that the lines of cultural drifts cannot lie precificly mapped. 
Recognizing these limitations, my aim is to make an attempt to recover part of the 
unrecorded history of that fasrinathig island. 

1 ihall now pass Jo brief review the main cuitureB of British Now Guinea, journey¬ 
ing ftom west to east und then towards the north, and, while alluding to certain 
features of these erdtures, 1 wish on the present occasion to lay 8|jccial emphasis on 
the initiation ceremonies. 

For obvious reasons 1 shall begin with the Kaia-kahi or Tugeri, who live on the 
Mcrauke river just within the boundary of Netherlands New Guinea. They are 
t>flnuit’?'l« and in^^teiate bead-hunten, who chew kavn, cufV. The inliubitoats of 
several villages assemble at initintiou ceremonies at which bullroarers are swung, 
but the hulltoarer is not known eUewhere iu Netherlands New Guinea. Thera 
ate many dances at which roaHka are worn, and aninmis represented. The bull roarer 
0 nothropomorpliized as Sgsoul, a mythical monster of the bush, who at the annual 
festival at tbe begiuning of the south-east mansoon devours the uovicea, but brings 
them back to life (p. 267), There is such a strikiDg resemblance hetn-een thia complex 
and that of various trilws in the area from Astrolabe Bay to llunn Gulf that a 
relationship cannot be denied. There are several Indications high up the Fly of 
pmple who bear some resemblance to the Kaia-knia, mul there ia Ggnicd in the 
Linden Rijia Ethtfogr. Muz. Ferzloy, 1^2-3, Plate VIIL, a disc-shaped stone-headed 
club, sunooxtatod by a wooden fretwork, from the Tugeri, which precisely resembles 
those collected by D’Albertis from tbe Middle Fly, There ore also other cultural 
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connections between these two areas, such as the genenil character of the am»w, and 
thauae of circles and apirak in decoration, which demonstrate that at a relat ively I ate 
period the Kaia-haio crossed the Middle Fly and descended the Merauke to the coast. 

The uf« of kavB has such etJinoJogical interest that it is worth wldle noting its 
dietribution in New Guinea,' for doubtless, as in the Pacific, it has blazed a trail of 
cultural drift, 

&veral of the bush tribes wesit of the Fly estuary chew kava. The Masingle 
iMasingara), for example, who live behind Mawata, drink ka^-a when they have 
anything important to discuss ; at the great Lunting dance* the men dance in a 
circle round two effigies of crocodiles, Nugu and Ulbc its child, these are refreahed 
with libations of kava, and are greased with pig’a fat. In the legend about 
Nugu, it-is stated that he oTiginally ate the Masirgk children, but refrained from 
doing BO when the people promised to provide hhii with pigs ■ this seems to be a 
remmisoetiee of a monster who ate novices at the initistion ceremony fp. 257), 

The Dirimu, who live on tlie eastern affluent of the Binaturi, have an annua! 
pig dance, at which male and female human cffigieB, udo, are paW e d . Eava. 
ffumado, is flrunk at this ceremony and on other occasioDs, but only by fuUy-giown 
men ami by wiomen pant the age of child-bearing, ft is chewed by men only (T. Reevisa 
Palmer, MS,). Jfr. J. Brace Freshwater infarms me that the udo are kept in a 
house, meta, in the bush and taken to the men's house. Hwm. on the occaaion of a 
feast connected with the planting of bananas. The wfo are rubbed with the tat 
of pigs, and anointed irith coconut oil. 

There k no evidence that the Maaingare, Dirimu, and other aimilar Papmm- 
speaking bos], tribes were ever Lead-himiers or that they have a rich ceremonial life. 

Hava, ffo,noda, accoidTng to Dr. Landtman,* plays an important part in several 
ceremomes of the MawaU people who migrated to the mouth of the Binaturi Iruoi 
Kiwai, perhaps about a hnntlied years ago. There seems, however, to be some 
reason to doubt whether the Kiwai people and other islandem of the Fly cstnary 

were originally ffomorfa-drinkere, and the Mawata folk may poasibly hava learnt the 
custom from tbe Masingle, 

Our knowledge conceming the ceremonial life of the Kiwai group of peoples 

IB veiy scanty, and we must wait patiently for the publication cf the kformntion 
whicb Liindtmua Lau coUectetl. 

^ndtmon sa^ that fonneriy there wns in each viUoge a men’s house, darimo 
tn which many rites took place, especially tlioae relating to war, in erectino a 
dauf^ various portions of a wild boar are inserted in responding places of the 
building, M) that the whole house suggeeta the idea of a gigantic pig. Formerly the 


1 Haddon. A. a, “ Kava Drinidng in New Ciiinra, 
W. K., n»ejiptarat Nw &siiwa, 1030, p. 02. 

1! U vv _ !| -r r AI ^ ...... .. . 


VoL sri. tnie, No. H7, Boaver, 


* mn. VdL zvi. miti, p. 14«; “ Tl« Falk.tah* of tim Kiwai htpuans." Atta Sei Fen*ie^ 
Helnngfors, 1017, |i. 14; and in Unexplairti Ntw p, m * 
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erect ion of a itarimo neceaeitated huiuoii ascrificoa, and bumaa skulls were kept in 
tbe butldiog. There ia a long and important initiatiaa ceiemony, cifiere or iwflyafu, in 
the (laritm, in which wooden human eflBgies, mimta, ait employed, but at Mawata a 
single stone effigy wua iwwK One chief featoie of the ceremony is the liaardening 
of the young men by means of fire, LamitTnaa refers to two main elements in tlie 
fmyunt r the first lurms part of the initiation and is pcimarily connected with figh ting, 
the nther includes certain sexnnJ excesses to ensure productivity of food f^anta, 
more eapecinlly of the sago,* 1 was told at laaa in Kiwai, where there is bo 
separate darimo. that there were two mitmtion wremonies : (1) The initintea ate 
kept toe three days in an enclosed spot in the bush where they are shown and 
taught to use tbe bullcoarer, rmdulm, which ensures a good crop of ynms, sweet 
potatoes and bananas. This lakes place at tbo time when yanift are plfmt&l in 
the south-east season. (2) The second tnoyurw ceremony takes place during the 
minv acaaon. The novices are again taken to the busk when a largo wooden image, 
orufo, of a nude woman and similar small effigies, Muiifrubuni, nre shown to them, 
these secure a good supply of sago; the uninitiated may not see tbem. Retween 
the mogvru and the yam harvest the men make pan-pipes, pt^got and every young 
man cornea and plays one (this looLs like a remiBisceDce of the sacred Qutes].^ 
Ohalinere says that when the buUroarer, (Miniwiamuriinio (" mother of yams is 
used and shown to the yoiing men at the begitiomg of the yam season, all the 
uninitiated leave the village. VariooH effigies are shown to the novitiates at the 
nio^ru, fire ia ahowered on them. This is a period of general liccnHC, " the more 
secret and immoral pnwticBa 1 cannot here repeat.”* He also says that young men 
chetr kam, jionicifk!, at feasts, but ooly those who hare posiwd through all the stages 
of initiation may drink it, and they alone may wear the Juraro mask, when they are 
called tibcvo, “ epirite," of which women and children we terribly afraid.* 1 was 
told that a crocodile mask was worn during the itiogurff. Tt is clear that the sexual 
element enters largely into the ntoyuro. 

Kava is drunk by the Gogodara (Kahiri or Guaia) who inhabit the low-lying 
Hirtrifft between the Fly and tite Aramia afilueot of the Bsiiuu. The culture of theise 
inieicsting people diffeiain several noticeable respects from that of their neighbours. 
At their principal ceremony, mjai-iada, three large-named wooden effigies of crocodilee 
are exhibited and masks worn, macriages are celebrated, and youths initiatod. The 
novice is previously hidden, and at the cereinony is placed in the large jaws of one of 
the crocodiles; the patents, by presents of food, peisouide the chief aoreerer to 
implore the crocodile to restore the boy. Cousiderable attention is paid to human 

t Ijuidtaiso, O.,“ ^ta^c io the tniilelin^ of Hause^" Attn AtiiOtPitUk, Hvnatuara, L, 

AW. 1D20; Tlie ydk-tales of Uw Kiwai FapuaW Aeki, Soc, ScL Fertmim, ndsiag&ua, 191T, 
pp. 330, 344. 

» rerre* 3U. Si^nfU, Vol. v, W04, p. 218, where furthiu- details will W fqtmd. 

* Jemn. Au^ifop, Jiut., ToL xz^, 1903. p. 117, 

‘ Riforta, p. 
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beads; there is iirnbablj a mimes cult, and oJaborate parapbemalia are employed 
in ceremaoiea (p. 257). 

The tKjpulation of Murray Iiafee and the aoutbem part of the area between 
tba Fly and Stricklatul rivers has a culture which seems to have relations with that 
of the Kaia-kaia on the one hand and the Gogodara on the other, but we do not 
know anything about their socio-religious cibscrvancee; we may expect to find 
among them ksva-diinking and the symbolie devouring of imtiatea by a moUBter 
at the initiation ceremony. 

On the coast of New GiODes, 300 ojilca duo east of this last area, but separated 
from it by the unexplored central range of mountains, we find customs ho simibr, 
that, as I have already stated, a relatroushlp must be pwtulated. 

The halam cult is found among the Bakaua of the northern shore of Hiion Gulf, 
the closely allied Jabim round about Finsch Harbour, the Taim Islanders, the Kai 
and other mountiim people of the Bawlinson and Saltelberg ranges (Map HI). 

The term Mum comprises (1) the secret cult of a mysterious being of whom the 
women are told that be is a greedy moiiatei desiring the lives of young people, who 
has to be bunght ofi with pigs, (2) the bullroarer which produces the voice of the 
spirit, and (3) the soul of those who have lieen dead a long Lime. Youths are initiated 
into the mysteries of the Mum or circumcision feast at intervals of fifteen vears 
in any one villuge, but held at intermediate times in villages elsewhere. The 
candidates spend some months in seduaion, subject to tabus, in a special honee, ium. 
On the apiminted day they are conducted away from the village with great noise 
and the swinging of builroarera to the newly-built ialmt hut, which aymboUcaUy 
regents a monster ; as the bojaare dragged into the hut men emit grmris and in 
tluB manner the hoys are swallowed by a roaring monster. Builroarera are swung 
and B^red flutes blown during the act of circumcision. The boys remain in total 
seclusion for several monthe and teoeive mBtruetion. This account refers mainly 
to the Jabim, but it appUes equally well to the Balmoa, who, as well as the Tami 
Ishindera, are Melanesian-speaking people (p.a72). We are not informed whether 
the Kai ami cftber moimtain tribes drink kava. 

We are told that the cironmclsion festival of the Plapuan-Bpeaking Bogadjim and 
Bongo of Aatrolabc Bay ia aimilai to that of the bahm of Finsoh Harbour; it takes 
place about evciy tea or fifteen years. This osa or ai cult centres in a poor sort of 
houw, built in the jungle, containing wooden nmsks, Mfl-fiutes and other ritual 
mufiical instrumenta; here are performed the ancestor cult, initiation ceremonies 
and the sacred dancea. Kava (fen) is drunk on all ceremonial occasions by the older 
men only; it la forbidden to uncirtomcised boys and to womeru'but the boys chew the 
root for the use of the men. 

Owing to the great distance of Astrolabe Bay ami Huon Gulf from the Middle 
Fly, and the extremely difficult country that bterveaea, it is not at all easy to under¬ 
stand how this cultural drift took place, J suspect that it ckacended some distance 
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ilown the fiamu »nd crossed the tuaio range somewhere about b" or ti, lar., 
reached the upper waters oi the Strickland, followed the course of that river, crowed 
the Fly, and paassctl down the Slcranbc und other rivers to the ooftat. If the kava- 
drinters had croBseti the main mngc, south of the aixth degree of latitude, ouc wouW 
expect to find kava drunk by the tribes along the Purari aod Kikori, but there 
is at present no record of this. 

1 have tacitly ossnmed that a direct cultural drift from east to iwest did tako 
place, but, on the other band, the alternative hypothesis ifi tenable that these eastern 
and western localities of kavn-drinting are disoontmuous teUca of a much wider and 
more general diatribution, in which case we must ssaume that this cuBtom has been 
obliterated in the iutenuediute area by the spread of one or more later cultures. 
TIjia hyjiothesiB would tit iu with that auggested by Rivers for Melanesia, where, 
acconling to him, the old kavu culture of the Solomon Islands has been supplanted 
by the culture of the head hunting “ betel-people/= though it has been retained 

ili otli€T pjirtji uf 

J now TntuFn to our purvey of the ponthem coaatial triben^ The people nf M^watn, 
Turituri, and kindred village®, are immigianta from Kiwiu. Ko evidence has been 
published to show when the Kiwai folk surived in the Fly estuary ; indeed, they claim 
to be aborigines. They were hend-huntere. but not caimihalE. They have elaborate 
initiation ceremonies, at which buIlj5oarcr!i. mauks and human efifigies are employed, 
and these, as we Lave seen, are intimately associated with ensuring the fertility of 
garden produce, but training in warfare was till very recently an important clement, 
and I here in u manes- or anceslor-cult- 

The JfflTBB Straits Islanders are a mixture of at leust two stocks and their culture 
consisted of sei’eral strata, but in the mam it belonged to that of the iuwai group, 
though there were traces of a Papuan " bushnum ” clement. 

The Fly River und its affluents coniftitiite an obvious channel for aiigrations. 
Unfortunately, mir knowledge of this gn‘at river system is very riight and m contined 
to a limited numliec of material objects ; of the sodo-religioiia life we are profoundly 
ipnorantr except foT the region of the eu^tiiary. 

We aie jujirfcified iu fceognizingiE this area lea^t three distinctive culture which 
may tbemflelves be complex^ and dcpubtlcP€. there are others, 

TJisae lire : — 

(1) The Kiii'ai cidiure. 

(2) The culture oi the middle region of the Fly^ — or roughly the bankii^ of the FJy 

and the Strickland and the country lying l>etwepn them, including Lake 
Murrav w it extends* from about 7° Br laL to Ewril] junctiDiL Tliirt is 
characterised by men% eercmoDiiii supTficially like thoee of the 

Piirari but partitioned ins^ldei iTophies of stufied hutnan. headB^ large 
Uonr-glaaa-flhaptHi handled drums, stoiie-hcadod chiba with carved wooden 
* TAc of JlfbiNesiafk SocUtif^ 1914, IT, 250, 
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tope (5eira^ti}, carvings on trees, a distinctive type of decorative art id 
which vegetable forms appear to play a great part , combined with spimhJH 
The people smoke tobacco and chew beteL 
(3^ The culture of the upper Fly northwards from about D'Albert is juDCtion 
and including the Alice and Palmer rivers (Map XV). This is eharact«rb.ed 

4>y square Eiouses on piles, sometimes built round trees, with doors and 
windows, internal compartments and i^unken fireplaces; cviindrical 
drums, ttsuidly with two ** jaws **; fire made by the strap-saw method. 
The people make good gardens, grow taro, smoke tobacco, chew' betel; 
the men wear a nut and the women have fore and aft petticoat,-. The 
most noticeable features are the litrong ratan cuiimsses worn by the 
warriors, and a female desiccated corpse nuumny found by D^Albcrtia 
on the Palmer River. 

At present it h difficult to disentangie the mutual relutioma between the cultures 
cif the Fly and Bamu eatuarlefl^ awing to comitant intercourae and consequent o^*er- 
lapping. One distinctiou seeraa to be clear in the csimibalism of the Bn mu. tribes, 
The Kuriup who live a short distance up the Baiim river, wear, in their InitlatiDii 
(.‘crt^nonies, basket-work masks, A'suirai, which represent long-snouted bami^n 
faces, Tkaver^ compares these with a similai mask from Dopims, Goaribari Xeland, 
but as early as Foy^ drew attention, in n paper on the ethnographical relations 
hetwEcm Britiah and Germau New Guinea, to ^uch luasks, wliich w'ere to be foitnd Lu 
German mu?iei.inis though none had c^ime to Elngbnd, and he referred to their close 
fJinilarity with masks from the Sepik (Kaieerin-AugnPta-FluBs). J have pointed 
out the close connection between the culttLre about the mouths of tlic Bamu and tltot 
of the Kerewa village? of Goanbari Inland ami the neighbouring mainland and 
ifilands l the employrtient of a akull shrme, and its Bmaller representiitive, 

gape, of the Bamu estuary, may be taken as a criterion of tlds culture.* The only 
account of cereiiiouies iu these two regions ore those by Flint of a wugfmi on 
Damem Taknd in the Bamu CBtuary, in wrhJch sexual demonstration and iitHtructdon 
Kccm to be predominant features of what in ap|iarently one phase of an initiation 
ceremony, which is also utilised for marriiige pameuts (p* 268). 

Ryan dcscribetij what he doubtless correctly terms ou initiation ceremony, in the 
married men^a house, dubu daima, of the Goaribari, though it ia equally a marriage 
ceremony, bqt there are probably other initiation ceremoruee yet to be recorded 
(p. 23). 1 was told that sexual dances, buguru, take place there too. We do not 
know how the tuaafcs of thiR area are employed. In drilling with the agiba cult of the 
Kerewa culture 1 gave several examples of the connection of the culture of the Bumu^ 
Kerewa peoples with that of the lower and middle Sepiki 

* Beaver, Jf., U^rpfnrvd New 1020, pp. 227, 22B, pL p. 224* 

* Toy, Wp, Ghhns, VoL tmll, 1902* p, 3TS. 

* ifan* VoL xviii, i&lti* No. 9©. 
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SiEfe there wre imm^iiB etlmogiaphical ohjeetti^ and doubtlei^ cuatonm 
well, tliat are ooinmon to the north of Kew Guinea aad the basins of the Fij, Bamu, 
and other rivem, it la of Bonift interm to disoover how they eotdd haw passed fcotn 
one area to the other (Map IT). 

The great Bepik River aflnr^k n cont^ent route for CKmatal cultnreH to reach the 
interior. A Geiman map of 1917^ flhowa that the Bepik rises from the Yictor Emanuel 
niountiiitm of the main range about 14F 45' E. long.^ and south of S* lat^ itaorveK 
north wntdB about 141® E. Joiig. and flea wi just aouth of 4^ S. I at: in an easterly di^€^ct^on 
to the 5ea. Tlie Pnimer affluent of the fly rises from Muunt^i Donaldsmi and BlUoher 
of the main nmge nt about 142® E. long, and 5® 20^ S. latn, and the Gtrickland rises 
twenty or thirty tnile^ to the cast from the Muller mountains. An affluent of the 
Middle Bepik rises about 142'^ W K long, and 6® 8* Jat. So there are at least two 
possible ftjutea from the SepH eystem to the Fly systemi which tap different cuihirea 
along the former river. The Kikori ri»es from the main range about 142* 30^ E. long, 
and about. 6* S- lat,^ and the Timima rises between the Stricldand and the Kikoti* 
Granting parses acro^ tho main nmgep ihere does not appear to be any great difficulty 
in cuJtiiral drifts taldng place from north to south. the intervening distances are 
probably only about thirty miles or so. The Ramu and the Pumri form a sindlar 
possible means of communication bfitween the north coast and the Gulf of Papua. 
The latest German map^ based on Detzoer’a observations, of the interior 

behind Astrolabe Bay and Hudq Gulf, abows that the main range fonus a w«U- 
de&ied watershed for the rivers flowing north and south, and pcobabljr thifi obtaiiifl 
throughout. The interior between the Sepik and the Tvestom part of the north coast 
is unexplored. Tbeec north and south culture drifts cut across the east and west 
knva tract, unless future investigation shows that, it followed a flimilar eoarse. 

Nothing can be tiaid here about the Urainn district, which exteuda from Pain 
inlet to Era Bay ; the language is saiil to be allied to that of tike Kerewa, Women 
are not aHon'od to enter the Large ravi cn men's houses, though thej visit the dnbu- 
daimii of the Kerewn [ in the rati are great masks, and skulls are kept iu pigeon-holes 
inside the cnbicles (Map m). 

The Nanuku inhabit the Fmari delta iroui Era Bay to the Aiclc, or eastern ujontli 
of the Purari ; their culture is so similar to that of the Elema tribes to the east that 
there can be no doubt as to their comniou origin, but the kopiravi cult Is peculiar to 
the Naumu and u so distinctive as to separate the two groups. The ioptfaui am 
bosket-work monsters which are placed in the scieened-ofi end of the great cere- 
mooial houses, row. No detailed Accotknt has been published of the ccremomce of 
the Namau, Their religion appears to he a combination of toteidum, heod-hunting, 
cannibalism and a manea- or ancestor-cult, asaodated with which are ceremnnbi 
tablets, maskB and biiUnjarenj. The kopiravi may prove to be the effigies of spirits 

i Bciitinaiui, W„ '* tiifptlu" Sftfafoun^theft lfr„ 12. ifi(L auttltn Dt^UseAm Sekuti- 
Berlia. 1917 ; Scluiltae, L., " Fonchangca im loasni dw Inset Nengniiiaa.” iFrofis; 
Nr. 11. iWl, 1914 

• Zdlteirip Jer OtMllaeiafi/Sr Brlhaute nr Berliit. 191 », No, 
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^poseibly a^ceatraJ), who may be reganJed as godu. It would not be stirpibiug if 
there is sotue cdnueDtion between the J^ptVal.H and the monster who eati^ initiales^ but 
in tlufl instance, so far as our eYidence goes, the monfiterfs seem to be concerned 
Aoldy with head-bunting and cannibalism (p. 260), 

A great deal baa been written about the coastal peoplaa of the Gulf of Papua^ 
but praetieall j'all of our RyHtem&tic infomiatioa is due to Holniea» and it is from him 
that most of what I have tp say has been obtained [p. 260). 

Elema ia a convenient nauie for the coast district between the Aleie mouth of the 
Purari and (Jape Posaession. Tradition relates that the different tribes migrated at 
various times from the uppr waters of the Pomii and ^uthem slopes of the Albert 
Edward Bange, and. reached the coast by diverse routes. The distinctive culture 
of the Naniau appears to be an earlier pha^ of the same southerly trend, Hohucs 
cpnsidcrH that, of ih^^group of Elema tribe® wbo^ names end in ipi, the Moreaipi 
settled on the coast about A,P, 1800, or perhaps somewhat earUert while the Toaripi 
did not actually reach the sea till about 1850 i with these mignitii^nB may be asso¬ 
ciated, without doqbtt the ceiemony of investing novices with the komve maskt 
and probably other ceretnotiies in which masks are employed- The ceremoniea in 
which Lumim-face ma&ks are worn are dearly associated with an anceator cult^ and 
it also appears that certain oncesiofs have been apotheosi&ed. Masks ore also 
connected with a war cult and with the oheervanres wbicb tal^e place in the large 
ceremonial houses, amco. There are probably other elements in this complex which 
hitherto have escaped attentiosL The long-drawn-out and elaborate initiation cere- 
moniea are veiy typical; during sn early plkose the novices are introduced to Ktivave, 
the mountain god, whoae liimger has to be appeased by a gift of large quantities of 
food and pigs—^this suggests a reminiscence of the mouirter. It is also sigaificant 

that the front of an craiw suggests to the native mind the face of a w^arrior, although 
travellers have likened it to the moutli of a crocodile. In this respect there njay be 
some indireefc connection with the fine eeremonial houses on the Middle Sepik, in 
the gable of which is repteseuted a huge human face with gaping jaws. 

The barrcQ hilly region of Cape Possession, a® 1 pointed out long ago, is the 
boundary betwwn two y^ry diflerent groups of cultuiea/ 

Beyond Cape Poss&Esion most of the trib^ living in the coastal districts apeak 
“ Melanesian ” languagea, of which Motu is the best known and most widely used. 
There is no doubt that many of these people® are descendants of an overseas migration 
mixed to a greater nr lcs» extent with the aboriginal population, but certain coastal 
tribe® such as the Kgita {‘Koitapujj are essentially of native degeeut. The culture 
the immigrant® brought with them colours the whole coasts but there is reason to 
E>ebeve that the really important ceremonies belong to the Papuan Bubstratum,^ 

i HmJdon, A. C-j “ The Art ot Britisli Ktw Gafnea/' Jftfigiotr* x, 

RojbJ Irish AcuL, Dublin. 1694, ppL 25*; EvoMicn in Ari, ISafl ; Gtog. Journal Val xri, 
J900,pp.26Sy 414. 

* My LalomkAtLoa ia daived from Sel^mon, C. G,, The Mdsfi^A* of Brifuk New Guinea, 
Cambridge, IOIOl 
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Thf* mhabiL«ntfi ol the C4^t4d plame fjtdiji Poese^?&ion to the Angahiinga, 
such BB the Rom apd ihe Mekeo of the Altuviil plainii of tb^it riveTt eschibit cleiLr 
tmcefl of iuftucTieefii hum the Bleiua eoltiire^ For exazuple^ the ilecomteil club 
houReii^ jfMtm, of the Bufo and MekeOy and the oocasiooaJ ujse cif maRh^r dowji 

even u faj as SiMu in Bfd^car Bsijr, and Strong* has noted that the eJan syutena and 
club bouBes of the Kapatid (Kabadi}^ iniand from GallEy ReacJi^ ramnble thoae of 
the Koto (Map V). 

The open coretnonial platforius^ dt&u^ eonstitiite an iiuportant elemeni in 
«odid life of the Kdta^ Mofu, and allied tribes^ who Ptrctcb from Redscar Bay to 
Kapatenpa ; the duha being beet developed among the Sinaugolo, tiaria, and related 
tribes, who Uve inland from Kapakapa (Gabugabu)p The SinjiugDlo state that in 
the course of tbcLr cooatward vandcring their anceKtors bronghl with them a carved 
dafru ptiat from Mount Taborogoro, a fipiir of the rnain range, Seligmjiii pertinentlv^ 
remarks that tt is reanouable to believe that the dtibci and ita jusioriated customs^ 
which are most vlgoroua in the hill ^ne behind the coaat, never took any firm hold 
of the pqrefli of the Moto immigrants. The duhi has a clc^ aBsociation with ghoalti^ 
who visit it at feasts to eat the shadow of the food Thew were no t^kul) trophies 
in this urea. 

The rohff is probably the most Important least of the KuitB, Moto^ and neighbour¬ 
ing peoples, and it occurs m far m tlie Hood Peninsula, It Is asaueiated with the 
building of B now rfiiba or the renovation of an old one* There are certain preliminary 
ceremonies of local significance^ games are held, including a tugK)f-war, men against 
women^ also a number of village men and unmarried girls ascend a platform, paia, 
on which food is festoonedt tbe girls keep their feet etill but away their pettiroats 
an<l bend their bodiEa above the hJjw. By the great day enormous fjnaotitieG of 
food, including pigs> are afEated to the then visitors come frojii far and near, 
but may not eater the tillage tiU a cemrh shell hna been blown on the dirhti. The 
usual feasting and dancing follow. A boy may be given bis first perineal band by 
his matemnl uncle on this oocaaica; this is a purely family afiair, and in 
said to have do decesaary connection with the but, all the same, 1 expect it 
has. 

The district from Kspakapii to Aiouia is characterized by stecple-bouses, koge, 
upon which skuUa were hung ■ or they were fastened to a dubu platfonn, for when a 
houise dccavB itn platfonn may pemist as a rfid™. On the whde, the social life and 
customs of this group with those of tlie Hoita iind allied tribes, Tlxe ict/ju 
is on omuml feast at which recently tutued, highly decorated nubile girls mmmt a 
di^iu I they then doff their petticfjats and are anointed with oil by an old woman ; 
two or three married women Beat tlienselTes on the dithu behind the girla and beat 
drums, to the rhythm of which the girls cut op yams and finaJlv pcH the crowd with 
areca unta. It s-eems that there flhooTd be a preseatation pig for each giiL The 

* Loc, cif.. p. fj. 
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kapa^ beside b4^in|{ a muturity ct'jemonj for ghh, also cuBurcti the prodDctiviTy of 
the gardeoB ; it limy be regarded na a Hpccial local developmcutci one diaaBBodated 
pbaBe of an initiattoti cercizioiiy,^ 

Ab tho Mekeo district ib an overlap area between the cdtuies of the Gulf PapuaiiB 
and of the Westmi FapDO-MeUncAiaQa^ so the Amazon Bay district is an overbp 
area between the ciiltucea of the latter and tliOBC of the Southern Maaflim group of 
the Eastern Papuo-MeUne'iianp (Map Jl). 

The Maifn,* who inhabit Toulon laland (Mailu) and the country arouml llilprt 
Harbour ami Port Glasgow, are Papuo-MelaneBiaiyi, but they speak a Papnan 
language, their aocial ronatitution and the esshential feature^ of their culture arc of 
the same type aa tJioee of the Kolta. Formerly each clan had its dv&u, which was 
merely an ordinaiy houae appropriated solely to the nien ■ in it the novice was 
canfined for a time, and one of bis duties was to dean the skuD of a freatily killed enemy. 
The great annual feaat» forma a central feature in the fioeial and mental life 

of the iwitJvcs ■; in thia reap&ct it resemblea the of the Koita, or the great aimiml 
feoBt cff the Sinaagolo. l^Iulinowski stateta that the Sinaugolo and kindred peoples 
Etietch OH far oast m iuJand af Cloudy Bay, where there ia an annual feast of much 
the aame kind as among the coaafal Itfailu^ Again, going east, lestiw cercmoiues 
of the same type are stated to among the Udania, inland of Amazon Bay and 
Port Glasgow, and among the tribes living inland of Orangerie Bay^ He was 4iJflo 
inloriDed that the people of non-Mosaim stock inltuid of Mull oils Harbour know^ more 
about the sacred dances than the ccaatnl people of that liixtrict ; he is cauvlnced 
that Gic inaduao and the mtlagn of B&rtle Bay are varieties of the same ceremonial 
institution, anti of this there can be no doubt. 

The mont importaqt of the nutduna cemmonica ts the foe ting period, lidiiti, 
which begins by bringing with great noise and ceremony two mango Bupliugs into 
the village ; there ia al?io a eereTnony of eating betel nnts, then the saphngs are cut 
into a number of pieces to fomi chanua to ensure an abundoDce of pig^. Tlie final 
least ia attended by vkitors from and near. The pigs given at the feast are 
mainly return presents for bride-pric^. The maduna is held by aevera! villages 
in jfoiation {p. 265). 

Very little baa been published cunceming the ceremomoJ custotns of the peoples 
of the extreme sontli-easl of New Guinea and the iBlands beyond, but Mahno weld 
informs me that the natives of the islands of Kogca, Soribuj BoMiUkii etc., apeak 
the same language and may bo termed the 8u-u-ii tribe, and with difTcffences, such 
SB the local presence or absence of camubalif^, constitute cultural and socio* 
logical unit. Tbeir wiological cohesion la itluBtrated by the obnual feast, 
which ia hold first in one village, and of ler that is over some of thorn psiw on to anot her 
pWc. A new house is dwaya built ia the hamlet lor the feast, oud a platform and 

* Gui», R. E. JMm. Antk$x^. Vol. azrUi. taM, pu il5 j Hadden. .V E. Bmd-llmwSm, 
BLict^ Whita omd Broum^ Luudw^ KODt p- SJ7. 

* JUinnvrid, B., The NatlT»ol MaUu^^ TVoiw. /fcs^. Sot. S^ d'bud.^ VeI, xzxfZi p* 4ft4- 
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t^rnpomry shelters. Conches are bluwn ob tlie nrrival of a patty of decorated 
viaiiotis by land or seap tlie men try to uproot fruit trew by blows with the poles 
to which pigH are attached. A mango sapling is ecTcmonially carried iq front of 
(.he pig tieiirers by decorated women ^ who also bear stone axes in omauieoted handJee; 
the tnen with i?houta and thicatening gestqrea throw* Kpearw into the gable and thatch 
of the hoiifw to whose owner a pig will be gi\^n, and the pig k bid in front oE the 
house. Some of t he munerous pigs are killed and their fle&h distribiited. Ceiemonial 
dancing takes place in the afternoon, A so'i feast b always assoebted with t he death 
of a man from the Isanilet io which the feast is held The dbtidbutjon of food is 
enrried out in fulfilment of certain obligations orbing from the death of the man; 
other types of presents and payments ako take plane. The . coremomal dunces 
which have to take place at each feast are said to have originally l-o the eoOfit 
nati\'C£ from the mountain tribes livinig inland of Orangerie Bay. Malinowaki 
points out that thin feast b the eqnivalent of the big mortutiiy feasts described by 
Seliginan: the eai of Tubetube (p. 534), the £&reho in ftfUne Bay (p* 632). and the 
tofdii in Bartle Bay (p. 635). Feasts called s€t% consisting ul a dktrihution of pigs 
and valnables, preceded by a period of taftn and associated with a previous death 
of a notable, are held among the natives of Doha and the neighbouring parts of 
Moratn and Ehiau (Fcrgtifiaon and Nonuanby Islands), as well as in Murnu (Wood¬ 
lark) flwl the llar^hall Bcnnct LJaads, which are the boundiuy in the Massim area 
of thia lyye of feasts. The feasts of the Trubriauds present entirely tiHfercnt 
charActeristicf^. Malinowski adds that it is important to note that andnubtedly 
the Trobriand Lsbtulers ahow hardly ooy traces of an influence from the Paptmti 
mainland p ami that they are the fporest representativefi of the immigrant culture. 
AlthoLigb the aoi, etc., ia the Giial mortuary feaat, f am inclined to regard it as 
a detached variant of a feaiit that originally had elbiewhere a more general character. 

The modificatione and rimplifica^Dns of socbl life and cujstom induced by the 
nugratioD of Melanesian-speaking folk into the Ma&aim area are sexkribly weakened 
in Bartle Bay* though the people there must be classed as SoutHcm Massim. The 
inithitiun of the lads is a simple aSair, but the ttahfja feaatp or cult of the mango, b 
the most important ceremony in the district, os it brings together from a grant 
difitance even lioetile cominimitiea. The name ia derived from the great dandng 
pIntf^kml built for the occarioD in the bush^ with the aid of all the medidne men from 
the neighbouring mountainE. The headman and otheifl of the clan giving the feaat. 
are holy and have to fast, they cut down a wild mango sapling wiiJi such care that 
neither it, nor any chips or leaves^ touch the ground ; with great ccrernony it ia 
taken bo the platform and fastened to a high central pole. Guests bring pigs to the 
feoat. and these arc kiQed slowly ao that there may be mueh squealing, which pletoc^ 
the mango trcc^ for otherwise crops would fail, and pigs and women be barren. Tbe 
tree is preservod, but on certain ceremonial oocoriona a piece m broken off and burnt 
nntil it k totally difwtroyied, not till then may that commniuty have a new waloffa. 
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In aome ill-dtsfiiipd way this ceremony is aasociated with tlie gkoats of the dead, 
as it scema to be the final culTnination for all death feasta (p. 266), 

At Wamlra m Baitle Bay m olden days initiation ceremonies for boys ware 
celebrated every throe or four years at the time of the flowering of a cartain niflh. 
Each boy auiax^es an unripe mango into a coconut shell and mixes it with salt water 
to driolc. The lads build a sleeping honsCr poiuifm, apart from the village. For 
fuar to six montka the tinviceH live in partial seclusion j they work m their gaideDS^ 
hunt and fiah, hut they may not eat tlieir kill. Old men vioit the boya and instruct 
them. A pubflc hunt marks the teniiinatiuii of the [senodt the boje resume their 
old belts and decorate themselves^ and, for the limb iimcp may wear a comb. At 
Gelazia, some six or eight miteB inland among the mounbainE, the hid remains at 
home, and ia subject to various tabus for one year; at the end of the period a least 
is held at which the father publicly combs the hair and bkekem the face of the hoy. 
Formerly at Wamira there was a partial seclusion in a house for girts about; the time 
of puberty; all flesh was tabued to them^ 

There ifl a great dearth of information about the cerenionial observances of the 
natives of the coast, or of the ijiterior^ tUl we come to the region between the main 
range and the coast, and from about lal, to the Hydrogcapher’s Range. For 
OUT knowl^e of what occurs in this Jiatriet, we arc indebted to Beaver, and 
especially to Chimiery, Three groups of peoples umy bo distinguislued: (1) the 
Mountain People, (2) the Bush C>rokajvii» and (3) the Coastal Orokaiva (Map Y). 

(1) The Boili of the watershed of the’Waria have an initiation house, juiti-fcom, 
in which lads are secluded with the usual tabus and swinging of bullmareia, bora. 
Testa of muciit reetmint are noposed, and at the completion of the seclusion a great 
feast, oAoffl, ia giveu in the guhu-bora^ and the novices are matructed in the use of 
the bora and of the sacred flutes. InitiatiiDn among the Mawai somewhat lower down 
the river is very eimilar, the same respect ia ]>aid to the buUroarcr, htri; the eidem 
are also called frwi. At the terminal feast each boy stands on a dmd pig, and ia 
decorated. After a probationaiy period for a month the boy is steamed^ andg 
standing on a dead pig, is invested with a loin-cloth (p, 268). 

(2) The Koko, in the neighbourhood of the Yodda, initiate boys and girls at the 
same time. They have previously been secluded in bouses, tbrar^ in the bush. 
Bullroarecs, ictimi, are swung, and eventually them is an exciting ceremany in con¬ 
nection with a aeoStjlding on which the children are roughly handled. Spirits, 
who are probably dtsad anccstore, are entreated not to kill the chiltlifen# the bull- 
roarers are explained to the children, who then return to their respeotiw thmr. 
Hero they ore subject to tabus and penalties, they receive instruction, and the boya 
are told that they must Ml aomeone; the boys pky paire of sacred flatca in the 

and, we are told, the girls do the aame^ but ekewhere sneh flutes ore intensely 
sacred and may not be eeen by women or children fp. 270)* 

* Seligmau, ioe. cif., pp. 404-408. 
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(3) Initiatwn k general throughout the Coastal Orokaira ; tlwt of the Binaadole 
ia said to bo typical. Ati ioitiatioa hou-w, tyro, 10 erected m the hush, eflch pcwt of 
which, as it in ntiaed atul cot into shape, is addressed iii the name of a deceased relatiTe, 
who is mrited to attend the dance, w. luvitations to the fea«t are sent to neigh hour- 
ing villages, and the chief feature of the ceremony i# the productioii by the hosts unci 
guests of varied and realistic plays. Ekch child stands on a pig, and is imstructed; the 
boys are also inveated with the permeail Inind, and a further probutirina! period 

eUffttes, 

AmoTig the Goi-efn, who live on the uorthemmost sbiies cjf Mount Yule, the 
children arrive at adult status hy stages: the oeramonies connected witJi Uichc are 
conducted with soiue ehihoration tmd tabus are edforood. On reaching puberty, 
the boy, in the presence nf the community, stands on a dead pig, lu invested with 
the perineal band, find in given instruction. He is ohligEd to celehnite hie initiation 
by killing a man or wild pig imiruxlifttcly afterwards, Glrfa go through an analogous 
cercij>i>ny (p-iieg). 

We tiiiiy now pass to tlie MambuJe (hlafnlu) of the upper waters of the Anga- 
bungu. wlin hai e been adminibly described by Willianison (p. ). They are admit¬ 

tedly a people of Pygmy and Papuan deacent. who are probably influenced by 
Papuo-iMchmesiim culture. They Imve affinities with the nutiveu who live on the 
Chinma affluent of the Mamba on tlii; east side of the main range, and it is possible 
that they have trading relaticmB with the natives of the Upper Warin. There is 
uo system of Beeliision at puberty, no eluhomte uutiatioQ ceremony, no weariug uf 
masks, nor use of buUroareis, When Iwys and girls are invented with the perineal 
band they stand on dead pigs. A aimilur ceremony takes place before the bovs or 
girls limy enter the eTOone, at idub house, but the girl may not sleep there, nfir may 
she frequent it after she haa been mvested with the perineal band. Tlie " big feast ” 
is held at interi'nls of about fifteen or twenty yeaca, when a new rmOTie is built. 
Food and shullH are fastened to posts. If one does nO't tdrendy exist, a box-shaped 
burial platform u built to contain the skull ami hones of a chief. This is oventuiilly 
cut down, never to tie rebuilt. 

The ceremonies of ad uiiasioD to the emosc, the assumption of the perineal baud, 
and of the right tn beat a drum and to dance, all alike in essential details, 
take place at the hig feast." or at other times. As lliia foost occuin nt long intervals 
these privUegra would rarely be obtained, and social status would be retarded if 
the requisite rites could only then be performed. This seems to be an adequate 
reason for the dklucatkin of these minui ceremonies, at least this is how it appears 
to me, and not that these minor rites were addtsi to the great ceremony. 

On taking a general survey of thm' facta it would seem that a periodic great 
feast is the most important factor in the social life of the people in the south-e&fitem 
peninsula of New Guinea ; it b attended by nelghlmuiing ot distant people, and 
even sometimes by euetnies , it is impressive, and ia regarded with veneratian. 
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The absence ot maBka aburply dLstisguishee it from the western ceremonieH we have 
conAidcred. The inain features of what may be taken to be the complete cycle ot 
ceremonies appear to be :— 

(1) In the norths seclueiaii, during which bultioaieie and often sacred Qutea 

ore beard, 

(2) The biulding of a ceremoiiial platform on which the novices are placedp 

where (in the north) they are subjected bo ill-timtment, and un which 
the older {>eople dance, 

(3) In the south the imogu aapUng Ia treated with great tevercnjce and fastened 

ia the pbtforni. It represente a □ly'tlueal being who sabetituted pig^ 
for human jsacrifice at the feast, and tbe squeals of the dying pigs ensure 
fertility in cjops, pigs, and women. 

(4) In the north the children Bt^nd on dead when invested with the perineal 

band, but in the south this o[)erutiqn is generally performed with less 
ritual. 

(5) fn tbc north the use of buUroarere and of sacred flutes is explained, and 

another period of aedusiem occurs. 

(6} The great feast, at which tbam are various ceremoaiid and social dances* 
and! (in the north) what iiiay lie described as dramatic performancea. 

(7) Tht splril^ of the dead may be invoked when building the ceremonial boufie 
ot the platfonn. and there eaenis to he a general belief that theae are 
present at the fiaaJ feast; indeed^ this elenient appears to predominute 
in some places, and it lingers even when the ceremony a& a whole has 
become attenuoteiL 

(3) There \a also a general feeling, at all events m the notih, that the novica 
muf:t prove hla tnanhood by homicide. 

iL thuri ap|ieam that more dements of this theoretical cycle of events occur 
in the north than in the south, which points to the conciuaioo that this indicates 
the direction of the cultural migtation. We know that there have been at least 
two important migration^ of people from Melanesia into the aouth-eastem peninsula 
of New Guinea which cannot fail to liavc^ had an influence on what we may fairly 
coiiflider to be the older culture+ 

The great feast ia so elaborate and requires the colllM^ting of such an enormous 
amount of vegetable food and the fattening of eo large a nuniber of pigs, that it can 
be held m u given pluoa only at long mtervab. I have already suggested that this 
fleeniB to be a reason why the initiation rites may bo detached from Jt, ot, when they 
take place at it. why they appear to be of secondary sigmfleance. The influence 
of the immi grants may have tended to weaken the sjgaiflcancc of initiation, for, aa 
a rule, it cornea to be reduced to the tying on of tho parined band. The idea of 
mamage or of general fertility Beema to cling m the feast, probably btNiaiifle marriage 
is a consequent upon initiation, or upon the Bimpk tying of the perineal hand, which 
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maj be r^aided aa tbe veatige df a fiill^r And tbough th^r ne^ for initmtion 
may decreaaep marriaga aJwajrs jraqmioa a fiodaJ neoeasily. Also of great social 
importaace is the ULaintenance of tlie valour of tbo younger nieii+ The intagmtion 
of novices into the social group of grown mm ia frequently iiaaociatod in vnTioius 
pnrta ol the world with a Tecognition ot kmalup with liie apldt^ o! the dead cknsmen, 
but tJuB element is likely to bo weakened under the infinence ol ulien inmijgmnta. 
On the other bandp the mad^ndj «o’i| etc*x of the Maasim area forms the final luoitiniry 
ceremonyp and appears to have bat little other significance. Thera seems to have 
been some connectiuQ between the death-dAnce and initiation at ^labniagT Torres 
Straits,* 

The prominence of the mango tree hx the south is perplesdugi for though maugoiis 
are a comiDon food and much liked, they do not appear to be aaured in any way, 
or to be connected with garden magic. Amjbtig the Bush Omkaiva treiea are ptiUed 
down, and the children are told that this is done by spirits; again,, the basis of the 
coiLstmction of a balum hut b a complete areea palm. The cerenaonial knocking- 
down of tliree trees specially erected in the village for the great feast Is a prominent 
feuturc in tha MaMn eeremony; and nttempta to uproot fridt tret;^ occur iu tho 
90'i of the Massim peoples, bnt this may be only a case of the destruction of property 
and food plantH, which is a widdy^pread funeral custom. 

The USB of the bulljraarcr ia important. In the south-eastern peninsula it is 
practically absent from all the coastal regionSp but it ia said to occur at Awaiama 
and Taupota in the east of Bartle Bay^ It occurs among the Bush but not among 
the Coastal Orokalva, and it also occurs aLmnng the mountain tribes from Mount 
Victoria northwards. Neuhauss statei^ that the bullniarev playa an important {lurt 
in the circiiindKioD feast only in Huna fSulL On the north coaHt the bullruurer 
is well known, but it has pdncipnllj the significance ol a love rbami, its place in the 
circumcision feast being taken by long 

Of great signihcance is the empbymeut of sacred flutes^ which arc pbyed two 
at a tinie> They occur among the souLhem Bush Oitikaivap and among the mountain 
tribes of Mount T^miTigton and thofie north of Mount Albert Eklward ; also down 
the Waria River, and prohably all along Huon Oulf^ Hiey are also a prutniuent 
feature in the twfiri» ceremoniea of the Kai, Bukaoa, Jabim, Tanii Islanders, and other 
pooplis. Their use eiteuds along the whnle north coast and into Netherliinda 
territory as far as the Nimburan, who live mhmd south of l^iatterea Bay. They 
are also UBod a long way up the and up the Keram. Their distnbutioii 

coincides very cltwjly with that of the great slit wooden gong, except that the latter 
has not been recorded south of tie northern shore of Huon tiulf; Rivers, however, 
allocatea the slit gong in Mdanesia to the Knvn people/'^ 

^ J^tporUf Cimb. AniL ExpiA^ to TmtiEfTQit*, Yol. v. pp. 

^ S^cidiania, R, Berlin, IBll* Tdh ip p- 15*. 

* The Bisiery of Jf piounoji iSockitf, H, p, 460, 
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A study of the western initmtian €ereinome& and of the great feast of the 
soutii-easbem peninHnln Imdx ns to look for their eource to the more north sfly 
regions of New Gnlnen^ 

I have jiILuded (p. 241} to the balttm cult of tha coastal people on ihe north of 
Huon Gulf, and though kuva appears to be totally nnknown to the Lnhabitants of 
the sQuth-eaetem peninenia, there are so many pointfl of resemhlanoe betwean the 
balum cnlt and the initiation ceremonies of the pcidnsiila that wo mnet admit of n 
eultuml coimcctioTi, 

The Kai are a people of mbced Pygmy and Papuan deacenij, who apeak a Papuan 
language^ and inhabit the Hawllneon and Sattelberg ranges north of Ilugn Gulf^ 
They build a long hnt^ tapering away behinil, for the cireumciBion festival in the jungle, 
and DO wooiHJi may go near it. It represents Ngosa ('* Grandfatiher a monet^ who 
swallows the novices, in this hut are kept the bnUroarei^t which are employed 
in the ceremony ; only the old men have access ttt them. The circumcision donees are 
true Kai fLincrejs^ and Home may be very old, but they borrow certain dances from ehe* 
where. Keysser’ giva^ a general description of the ceremony and a short account of the 
puberty cerezuonies of the gitla^ which include condnement to the huuse and tabus. 

The Tami lakndeis to the north of Huon Gull are much purer Aletanesiaus than 
their neighbours on the mainland, find Ln their ceremonies they employ maoksp 
which are elsewhere only met with west of Capo King WiHiani (about & S. lat.). 

Kaniy which U the sumc as tlie Wuun of the Jabini^ k (i] u spirit invoked at 
ciicumckiont to which also belong mask-aplritST hi Tami, Biassh hlaligep 
(west New Britain), and the wooden masks, of Book Island ; (2) the spirits 

of the dead. The institution of the buUroarer, iafti, was introduced later. K^nif 
whom the buILroarnr or mmik is supposed to roprESent., k described as a dragoi&Iike 
monsterp luviHible to women, w^ho swaUows youths, and is spoken of as " lord " 
by the uninitiaied. The Tami say ihAt the cult wils forced on them by the 
mainlanderSp apparently about 15D years ago, before which time dreumekion waa 
not practised* The cult emends to &\md and Eook Mauds and to Maligep; tbe 
buUroarer k also known on Gatlin Feniosida. The mystery becomes less the 
farther the islands ore from New Guinea—thus the Tami wronien know all 
about it, though they have to pretend not to, and on Hiassi and Book the women 
may see iL. Latterly circunickion takes place only about every twenty years, 
grown men and infants are amang the candidates. The detaJk given by Bamler 
corresporui with those on the mainland* Every viUage has a number of bullroaret? 
for oeremonial and general use j the latter appear to be generally transmitted bv 
the maternal uncle, similarly the sons of a Maligep woman living m Tami got Utffa 
aptrit-masks from their mother^a brothers and cousins^ The circiiniciaion long hut 
represent-a a monster. Kani k summoned with a tremenduus noise of buUroarct^ - 
hk wives are rcpi’csjentcd by three bamboo flutea, a long and shorter one are piston- 
* Keysser, CL, ** ilmckm Lebeo dcr id NcuhauBo, DtulKh-Neu-Guinmt VoL ILL |i* 1* 
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flutos, the thlid ifl a Jung tWir b^lxto with two boles iur the fingers. Tlie oldest leli- 
pious Stramm ajipeais to be tbnt of the logo spirits, who were created with their r(^ 
specti ve fhmilia or classes, tboae of the oldest families being most rI'jipected . Tirso are 
repTeseoteii by'masks which are keptin a hnt in the bush, where women and children may 
not go. When men dressed in the ta^ oiasUft appear, a tabu is placetl on all coconuts 
for on® Toar, daring which time there miiist be peace i this hapjjena about every ten or 
twelve years. Tiigo is the same as the duHwi of the Bismarck Aiohipelago, Siaeai and 
Tiimi are ontpoate of that cult. On BUssi and Book, and probably on other northern 
islands, are light wooden nmska which represent faani / on Rook a bullroarer is used as 
the "tongue" of the sjniit; here the ni^ask is ofigitial, and the bullroaier a late addition.^ 

At the Papuan villages of Sialam and Kwarnkwam, in the neighbourhood of 
Cape King William, the only spirit cult is maie, but the people will not Bjwak about 
it for fear of the inknders, who are the teal owners of mate. This cult seems to be 
much the Bame as the iwluiji cult, but the aaaociated cLrcumciflion is falling into disuse ; 
most of the spirits indnded under male arc ghosts of ancestors and of the recently dead,* 

Host of the scanty infoiniation from Astrolabe Bay has been obtained at the 
Papusji Tillage of Bogadjim, all the other coast villages ejccept Bongu are Melaucabn- 
Bpeaking. When riroumcision takes place buUroareni arc UKed, which are of varied 
form, and decoration, and differ from those of Huon Cult ; imperforated ones are in 
common use as love-charms, and are given by the girla lu the young men. Biro 
states that the asa-house fisee p. Ji+I) was formerly tlie cmly place for performing 
ceremonies, but that latterly, though not from Euiopean influence, osa -houses art- 
mote or less neglected, being replaced by the mep’s housed 

1 have not been able to find any full account ol an initiatiim ceremony between 
Astrolabe Bay and Humboldt Bay, but there ia some information about the 
moil umbo, a Papuan-ifpealdng people living about Potsdam Harbour (146® E. long.). 
They have dances in a remote place in which niim wear masks, tuarap, and personify 
wuntp, who inhabit the primeval foresta ol the Ramn and Sepik valkya ; women and 
children may not approach the spot, nr the marup will loll them. The long bucted 
flutes, mitrup, are kept carefully concealed in the men^a houses; they are blown on the 
completion of a chiefB hnuiifl, at Initiation, and oftet burial of the male dead ; the 
women are told that their noke ia the cry of the Hiurup monster who Idllfi women and 
children. From a rite that takes place, it would B«em that the dates have some 
connection with procreadon.* P6ch says that the songs, danoes and ceremonies of 
the hfomunbo came from the low country between the Ramn and the Sepik.^ 

■ Y. Q+i “ Tiim/' In NLukiLiiBa, VoL lil. p, 1^0, 

* tStolKe ^ IHe Unigeliuii^ t™ fii Krohifm;* VoL in, p. 

* Hagen, R, Uniif iUa Poptia^M Ml D&itMli lft 09 i W., “ Bes^Lr^ 

Ot* L_ Biro/' Sam. VoJ. tii* EiickpHstHr IDOL 

* Vormutuip F.p 7oL 1010, jl 40t j Vi>L vi* lill, p, 4tJ, 

* MiiL (i<r tmtA. GaetL im IFwa, VoL ISD^p p, 233 ; Z.J. Mih.^ VuU p. 33S j 

Ofogr^ Jom.p VoL xxxi l9tH. p. fl09. 
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rlje wonduiTiiI hoiues of tlie S^pik, and the ntunertius and elaborate 

pafaphemalia connected llierewith point to a high deTelopment of fittud, but of this 
no details are available. 

Hanks 1 o Tlniniwald (p, JT4) we ha vop howovef, some piecioe infonuation concotii-' 
ing the Banaio of the ^liddJe&emm, the must easterly sonthem tributary of the Bepik 
(hfap IV). The neighbouring tribes are said to have similar ceremonies; they afl belong 
to a different cnlture froro that of the Sepik tribes. The maniage ceremonies arc not 
diffcrentiat(id from those associated with pnberty. Girk are Hcdmled for nine months in 
a cdl in tie family house and subjested to tabus. At the end of this period they are 
driven mto the river and pelted with coconnts. That evening the father of the bride- 
gfoora-elect takes them into the ceremonial houfla bwk (“ goblin hall tlxem 

over to his friend of the opposite side of the who, in the rSie of a goblin. mitiat <3 
them into sexual fife in front of the hidden Antes. Not until a child ia bom can the 
bridegmoni touch hia bride. The young people finally begm married life in a new 
house erected by the hridt^room ; the “ goblin child ” is counted ns their own. The 
sacred flutes play an important part in many oeromonie!.. the Bounds they emit ara sup- 
[wsed to be the voice of the goblin himself, and the sight of them is tabued to women. 

The initiation of the boys begios with eating wild pigs and endu with eating 
doRiesticaled pigs. The boys are first taken to another houflo, then carried by 
the fathers’ and mothers' brothers to the bitek, the flutes are blown and pressed on 
the navcla of the bojia. After fiuther ceremonieg the boys are pLiced on pieces of 
sago barb, and the fathers' and mothem' brother blow the flutes and instruct the 
boys m their use. Tlicy are then confined in cells in the btifk for some eight months. 
Numerous oereiDoniea take place—one in connection with the bullroajcr. After 
three months the phcnoiiiemi of the world that suirouiidB them are preaent-cd aa 
spirits in the shape of wooden figures; they are ohm introdtjccd to ancostml and 
other spirits. At the concluding feast they are specially decorated and given a 
small carved wooden figure as a love-charm. Taking this, each goes into the bush, 
followed by an elder woman, ordinarily the wife of the mother's goblin initiator. 
This is the boy’s initiation into Bcxual life, The boys with the flutes are bathed 
ceremonially. Next day the adult men push the adult women into the river with 
a sham fight, and vke verea. That evening the rite in the butk b repeated in a more 

extufifiive Daaimcr. Tbe boya may qow resLmie ardiiiEny life. 

In these ceremonies the sexual element predouiinatea; the " goblm,” so far 
as onr ovidenoe goes, appears to he mainly concerned with the initiation of the girls, 
but wben the ceremonies for the Initiation of the boys an? fully dscribod we ma y 
expect to find thot the " goblin " also affects them. The social distinction of the two 
sid<^ of the Inwh finds a pamnd m the dvlnt of the wuth-eaatcm pemnsuia, and 1 have 
very imperfect unpublished notes which point to a more exact one to the nm of the 
Nauiau, aikd probably tdso to other ceremonial houses of the iouth coast. There does 
not eecm to be a very dose connection between these rites and the tafum cult, ft may 
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be noted, howevnt, tJmli there b ea-y laud conmiunieatian between. Huen Gulf and 
Astrolabe Bay by ineana of the valleys of iKe Markliam and Etninu, and bIbo that 
the Ramu and the Upper Kemiii arc viuy cloac togelier, at about 5® S. lat. 

At first fight we might be tempted to regard oil these ceremoaies as part of the 
culture introduced into New Guinea by llelanedan-spcaking peoples, but, so far as 
the eoutli*€iif!toiii peniasiiliv is conccruedi the Mehuiesian iniiiii gran ts appear to have 
had nu inhibiting mfliience, though XeuhauBB states that the relatively late migration 
of JHetuneBian-fipeaking people- of the north roast has approsiiufttoly the aame ciicuni' 
cision custum as the Papuan aboiigincfl, nnd that the Eiaf«OT cult is entirely laeklng 
among the MelaHCsinn Lae-Womba up the Markham River, at the head of Muon Gulf. ‘ 
On the other hand I we may coiiBdeatly aaeribe the sacred flut-os to direct Melanesian 
iafiiience. but the cultuial drift that brought these into New Guinea was entirely 
differeul from cither of the two maiu niigratioHS into the south'castom peninsula. 

When the coastal people have ihcsw ceremonifs we couatontly find that there are 
certnin intimate tektiona with the mountaiu people, which would hardly be thecaae 
if the ceremonies Lad been introduced by the former. The conidetiiMi is thus home in 
on one that the ceremonies belong essentially to the mountain folk,* but the mountain 
people are universally regarded as ahorigiiies, and ethnologistn term them Papuan. 

We are now Leginaing to rccognke that there is a large difinsed “ Pygmy ” 
(Negrito) clement in the interior of New Gum^. The customs of the " Pygmy ” 
folk have not bean recorded, but it is very improbable that they have elaborate 
ceremonies. Thus it is to the true Papuan that we must look as being the main 
aouiee of these customs. Whether mrat of this ceremonial complex was elaborated 
by the Papuan or whether, as is most probable, he received it as a whole or in part 
from others, and pnesibly at various times, is omttber problem. 

There are many other ethnographical prohlema in Neiv Guinea connected 
with the distribution oi certain objects and ibe spread of recent and ancient cuatoms 
nnd cultures which are well worthy of study, but in most canca further investigation 
in the field ia neccsisary before definite concluaionB can be nnived at. The elncldation 
of these distributions and cultural drifts within New Guinea itself, interesting though 
they may be, are, however, relatively of minor Unportance compared with their 
relation to the nujvementa that have taken place in Indonesia and Oceania, and 
ultimately we have to look still further afield. 

r SetihaiiBii, LBll, VoLi, p. IStk 

■ t.\)tTob*f»tion tiif ebseryatiooB niadc ia British Xirw Guiof* comen from Neiib^rJandt 
New Oaiiif^ The' inlMail tritrf* a* Lhc MAUilKminu (1^7^ iL bng.^ mn? uf ^ diRerrnt stuck 
from tho&Q lower«lown, muS upfuiMitlj spe-Ak a Pupuim lungtui^. A Sck>iJ U sjncing 

tbmii. On the bejnie the (treat inttiatSnn festival w'umeii and cliildirn kAve tbo villaBep 
The noviort trw taken into the mna'a hnuawi and are aaid to be blind And QelMag^^ ^luat before 
Aunriv the gAereti baniboo frnte is frounded (n» womnn may m or bnar st> or the AlainberaiDa 
woalil iRfcia overflow the iwid nnd kill aU livioff beings). Tim novitxa' #>m are opened when they 
Jieai the flute, and tliey now teccigniTe the auictity of the mtu** hmise. Only pig wid caaewBjy 
iiTe eaten at tbe great fea^t which vuiiutd. A aimOar leatlvai If heki by all the tribea up to ihe 
ooutial moimtaiua (Motxkowakip M- r Efh., \ oJ. ilb^ 19 H ^ pp. J40* 342). 
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APPENDIX, 

For the coTiYcmicnoe of etudenta I append more detailed saminaries of the 
cereincjniefl allude to in the spoken lectnre. 

The Knifl-kaU or TTigerij at Mcranke (about 140"^ 2^' E., 28" 8,)i are liead- 

Luntere and [laoiiibals, AE the men deep in a few men's hou&os at imch. end of a 
village, and there ia a hachelors' club hoOse outside the irillago } no one may enter 
the bouse uf the oppodte sesr There is a eompbeated patrilineal exogamons totemie 
ayatem in which plants are combined with animala into main and eubsidiaiy gronpan. 
The biiDroarer li&a the same name {sosm*} as that of a mythical Enouater in the bush, 
who at tbc aoiiiial fcatiYal at the beginning of the south-east tnunsODU devouia the 
novices btit brings them back to life- Bullroareis^ w'hich the women may not sec 
under penalty of detlth^ are swung at these initiation ceremonieB, and the youths 
receive a new tiaine^ but arc not circumcised. From time to time great feasta are 
held, in which several villages join ; at these dances uiaeks are worn which represent 
various animals, and kava, is dnoik {Seligman^ C* Afati, I90G^ No^ 42, 
Pocli, E., 5tf£, if. .:4A'yid, Wii^, ITten, Vol. esv^ p, 899 ; Z,f^ p, 392 i 

Geog. Joutn., VoL IWI, p, dlfl, NoUpUt VoP iv, 1909^ p_ 553)* 

Our knowledge of the Western Papuan bushmen ** lb very slight. Host of 
the groups are poverty-Btrieken and brokcn-dowii people^ and for the present they 
must be left out of nconunt {c/. Beaver, W, Une^phr^ Nmit Guinm, 1939). 

Among the patrilineal Maslngle (Masingam), an inbnd tribe behind Mawata^ 
there seems to he a reniUiitcepce of a monster who «ita chihlrenp They tall of a 
crocodile called Nugu, who sang and talked to two young ones lu the Masingk 
language. The people asked him to be their god and they would provide hi in with 
food. He refused, but they caught him, and one of the young crocodiles named 
Elbe. Xugu began to eat the Maaingle cbltdreOt but refrnmed from doing so when 
the people promised to supply him with pigs. In a small house, wiahi, in which 
ummifried men live, there are weM-carved efSgies of these two crocodiled whidb are 
used at the large hunting dances, being pbced in the middle of the circle of dancera 
and refreshed with libationfl of kava, jic, and greased with pig's fat. There k abo 
an effigy of Nugu in human form which is kept in the cbief*s house, and is the great 
" t^teni ** of the tribe. Orwodiles, sibie, may be killed, but not eaten, by the 
Masingle. The first woman introduced the ceremody which is connected with the 
kangaroo, and fonns part uf the iniliation of the young men (Helj, B. A., Ann, Ikp. 
BrU. Guinm, 1894^, p. 15 ’ iJbid., 1893-4, p, 54). 

The Gk)godara (Eablri or Qiiam) exhibit two phpaical types, one w'lth broad 
cheek bones, and a typical pUtyrhine “Papuan “ no^; the other has a narrow face, 
thin ljps» and naimw ncM. 
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" Kve times durmg tho rainy season a ceremony, mot is hcld^ Before each 
cereinony a shulU boy soddenly disappeais from tlie tillage. It is given out that he 
liftg been tnlcen hv a croeodile who was angry with him for approaching the 
This is a hoase whieh only timmed men may enter: anyone elae attempting to do 
eo wpuLJ be eaten by a crocodile. In it ate kept three large can'ed w^ooden crocodiles, 
PosLa, Gatehidi, and Mobiraj together with other ceremonial nbjectfl. There is 
oiiich wailings and the bereaved parente approach the samu or chief sorcerer and a^sk 
him to implore the ctoctidile to restore the boy, He oidere the nnzoaroed men and 
women and children away to collect food. In their absence the crooodilea are 
moved to the communal dwelling, ffcnma, and to the h^d of each is affi^tcd a huge 
cane efiigy of a crooodile's head. Tlie boy, who had been blindfolded and hidden 
in the bush, is placed within the cane tnontb of PosiaT and a fence cr<5cted lound 
it and the boy* 1i\Tieii sH b read Vf the samw and hia nnsiaiante don miliHka and beat 
dnuns till the villsgem return. Payment is made for the recovery of the boy* 
Then follows dancing and feajsting in honour of the mighty crocodilet ^tnd marriage 
BTO cckhusted. There can he little doubt that thifl ia prinmrily an initiation ceremony» 

The material culture and decorative art of these people differ tli many respecto 
from any of the coaatal fteoples of southern Ifew Guinea |Bcawr, W. tT.^ Unes^jihred 
New Guinea, 1920^ p, 1®; Arm. Rep. Papm, 1911-12, p* li, Lyons, A. P., Aid^, 
1913-14, p. HMh Haddon, A. 0,, Jtiutn. AtUfmtp- Inst.. \^oh 3dvi. 1916, p. 334 i 
Man, 191L No. 132). 

Mr. L. A* Flint [Man, 1919, No. 19) has described a fni4^(rrii ccpernony at Toro- 
bina, Damera laLmd, in the Baum cstuaryi which he witnessed in a new men’s house* 
A number of men blew flh^TI tnunpetaj and then nude women bearing torches entered 
the*’«fn6u/' The firea were covered upp and all indnlged in ftcxunl mtnioonrM* 
which i™s witnessed by the young children. Tlie shell trumpetin were sounded 
and the fires hrighteued tip. This was repeated every two houia till daybreak; 
at intervals an indecent comic parformance of iwa inon took pUce^ and the children 
weie Enfitfunted in sexual and niatrimoniul matters. At dnylight a screen was 
erected acroaa the ccaitre of the house^ the elders being at one end and the children 
at the other, so that the thildren might discuss what they had seen. At daybreak 
paj'ments were made for sons and daughterK who were being married. At a 
which cnntinnea for a month and is always held upon the oompletiori of a new 
menb house, wtvea are eichwiged, and the younger women tcmiKirarily into 
the poasGsaion of the older men. On tlie last night a number of wooden figure*— 
two men^ Agiea and MorigiTo, a woman, Simrat a cnjcodile, shark, ond black pigeon— 
are brought into the men's house and shown to the young people. 

Under the namo of Kerewa may be ineiuded the people of Goariboii Ifllfmdl 
and those of the neighbouring mainland and islands. The Kerewa language is allM 

» This ifrord m fftmngtdy tiks lanihiii width Ia ihn luune givea hy GmLmeni to thMs kopitavi 
of the pcapl^. 
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that of the Ki-mi fulk. The ate kept in the dairm at long honF^ af 

the Tuamcd men. The empIoTnient ol a akuU shrine, termed ogQiftf tpaj be taken 
aa a criterion of ttiis cnltEue. C h in n erv mfoima me that thia coatnea extends aka 
to the Kiko-Kam tribes on Utati creek (aboat seTen tnilea abo^e Klkori starion], 
to the region of the mouths of the Omati and Turiima rivers and probably further 
inland. An ri^Aa consists of a Eat oval board, carved to represent a bmnan face, 
the lower jiart La perforated so aa ta leave two vertical hooloi j in front of an agiba 
ie a ahelf which supporLs hunLLLiL akullB, which arc attaebed by Song loops to the 
books. These are the skulk oI enetuies or stiajigers, who have been kilJad and eaten. 
There is reason to believe that an is a family slmne, and the figure possibly 
representet an anceetor. It is obligatory to tiD a m an when a new dnwia m 
built or a new war canoe made. The victim is eaten and his skuU attached to an 
agiba. The akulls are deeomted in various ways, incised patterns may be made 
on the skull itself^ or an artifichiJ face k made of clay and paioted I abeJk or Reeds 
may represent the eyes; skulk covered with seeds^ with cylindrical projections from 
each orbit, arc occasionally founds but these appear to be more eoinmatx on the 
Bamu, where also oeoiir miiimtiire ahrineSr essentially sunilnr to the agiba. To 
tihcfie gape, as they are called in the estuaries of the Bamu and Fly^ are attached 
skulk of birds and other animals. I noticed similar bird-slirinea, mardhu, in certain 
Kerewa \ilkges^ and Mr. Chinnery has seen one in an Ututi village. The custom 
ol jjQSortmg a fret^^arved board into the nasal apertrire of a skull extends from the 
Kerewa villages to the estuary of the Fly* where it h calksd kaneg^i. 

Carved boards^ katcii rauru, or fdhgicH repreaenting human bemg&T are placed in the 
diibit dairnat and are doubtless connoted with on onoestar cult (Ibiddoiit C., Mun, 
Vol. xviii, 1UJ8, Ko- 99j and sec Beaver, W. N., Uttex'plared New Guinea^ 1930^ p. 343). 

The only account of a eeremony on OoBrihari Idand is that given by H. J. Evan 
(Jwn. Mep. Papua^ 1913, p, T6 )p After a quantity of food has been obtained, drama 
are beaten vlcitcatly and a proceasiDn slarts from the dtdrrj rkusna to the okiadMii- 
daima^ or single men's house, where the bachelors are sitting. A married mon 
gives a casaowan' bone to the appointed lad (or lads), who follows the amt tn the 
d^ibu daima between two lines of married men and women : the latter return to the 
mate or woraen's hoiiaas. The boy ia placed within a screened-ofi enhide, where he 
fasts and k guarded for two daj-s and nights; the third day he eata banana and sugar 
cane, and that night there m danring in all the houses. The fourth day all go to 
get food except the secluded boy and hk guardians. That night there k a fea^t in 
the dfibu daima, in which the boy does not joim Wh«n thb k over the boy k taken 
to the mofo by hk two guardians, where hk future wife k sitting between the guardians’ 
wives. They all retain to the dtihu daiim^ and the boy k addressed by a married 
man in the hearing of the girl on sexual hospitality. Then the girt and her guardiatis 
return to the r>\a(o, Invitariona to a feast and dance arc sent to neighbouring vilkgps. 
During the dance the boy site on a iaked pfatform on one side of the dnbfi daiifna 
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witli liis gimidiaiir and opposite him tlio gtfl with hers and her brother. WTien the 
itanciDg ia aver the women take the tride back to the where they prepare 

food, and at daylight carry it to ihe diiAti daima^ and the h^y and hia bride cat 
together. They then take a walk by themaelveB^ and the first iiiiin they meet has 
interoourBe with the bride and givc^i her husband a preaeni. Mr. H. C, CSardew 
infonned me in i3!4 that the bride m brought from her houae to the back entrance 
of the dftbu daimn Htapdiug on a piece of bark supported on an oblong piece of heavy 
wwalt which is <;amed by meanA of tranaTcrpe eticka by her relatTvea, After a donee 
in the dtihii dnimo she is similarly conveyed to the brid^room'a father’s house. 
The lower board is left there, but the bark httard ia pat by the hrids's brother m 
the rear gable of the d^xhi daima, and all the snudl boys shoot arrows into ifc. 

The k^pirat% or kai-ia-itnunu (■' sky imunu of the N^amnn Arm large basket- 
work monsters which are kept in the gloomy far end of the great ceremonial huuseai 
ravi^ of the men. Each h^piravi has its namei and is in the parricuhir care of a 
special man ; they are never taken out of the rui% and no native woman is over 
allowed to ace them. Valuable offeringB ate said to be made to them ; the sick 
apply to them for healing, thdr friends pFcuenting gifts. Before going out to fight 
the men consult the invisible spirit of the Aopimta. It comes out of the and causes 
the taiqoe tn rock if the tixpedition ifl to be siiccessful. The dead bodies of enemies 
are thrust inside the kirpinwi Ard left there aD night while the man dance in the front 
part of the mt?t ; next morning the bodies are said to be cut up with buliioarerSi 
cooked and eaten, A hunmn victim, n caasnwaTy and a pig, have to be Bocrificed 
when a war canoe is completed, and probably human beingg ate sacrificed when a 
mri is built.* 

According to Holmes., the conception of imunut “the life prindplB/^ runs 
through all the region of the Namau. Their religion appear? to be u eoinbinattoci of 
totemism, head-hunting, cannibalkm and a manifs- or ftocestor-ctdt, aBsocinted 
with which are ceremunial tablets^ rnaflki* and bullroaiers. The may prove 

to be the effigies of spirita (possibly aneestml], who may be regarded as gpds^ The 
ceremanial tablets^ itoc^ seem to be personal imumir facos carved and painted 

Qtt them Ole probably representations of des(i relatives. Masks are imunu j bull- 
roarers, imunu mki, "crying imum** may refprraent ancestnil ghosts. Down 
each aide of a navi ore uumerauEi shrines, each eonaisting of a screen of in frout 
of which is a hravp of aniinRl sknUa, and, where the govemment is not in control 
of human slmllE also (fiaddoir, Man, 1919, No* 91}. 

Hotmes (MS.) states that the Maxpimns cmiic from UramB, and migrated to 
Kajvari in the village now called Kauemri ; ey^tually they ousted the Moreoipi* 

EJema ia a convement name for the coastal district between the Aide mouth 
of the Purari and Cape Pofisesoion, and this general term may be used for the two 

1 Ubilnuiivj, ^1.^ Phnr.trinff ih Giiinmt 1882, p 5 > tiS-a; Mqrray, J. 11. I*., Pajjua or BriHih 
Nw 1012. PF- 1W 
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groups of tdbea foimd in timt area. Id OD 0 group t]i& tiihn] names end in ipi, in the 
other they eud in u, ecu or ffi. 

Tradition relates that they came fmm the ujTper waters of the Purari and southcni 
slopes of the Albert Victor range ^ the repute anccfltor of the ipi-gnoup^ 

hprang from the grriund bfineath a H(ia tzrtii: (qr a wild ginger plant), Ee dragged hh 
wnfoi ITkaipu (the spirit of the sniike)^ traiii another trfs!t ^d they lived, under the 
IToft tree. To their eldest son, Ilaiapu (tJie god of the belly)p was assigned the task 
of appfiindug guunlLiD deities for all the cusboma of posterity, whose ufEgies ho 
made, and nAmed^ almoat every phase of ?5t>cial life liaTing its respcctivo deity. 
The special work of the second son, Lelevea C^* chid of men,” oT| in one veiBion 
the couseemted feast-was to grow ford for the goda, build bouses and do other 
domestic work. Tbo brothcTB (luarrelkd^ and ITaiapii went to Urama, w^here he 
maniefl a local woman and settled do^m. but Interaoursei Was lualnUlned with the 
original home, Ivii procured a wife for Lelevea ftouj a tree, and he bid down tlie 
existing code of conduct. The original tribe grew in numbera^ but quarrels ensued 
iiJid sections split oH at various times which W'ent southward, but w^ere deLQected 
to the east by the fierce Parivau tribe, who appear to have occupied the region 
between the Pumri and the Voihilfi. Eventually they reached the coast at various 
spots. 

The firat a warm, the Uaripi, came over or along the Albert Eange, and down the 
Upau VaUey to Xerema Bay, The Mllaripi foUowedy probably along the northem 
slopes of the Albert Range, and settled on the ccpast east of Cupola Hil! at Milaripi 
(Wftmai)* The Kjjipi arrived about the same time as the Milaripi, and occupied 
Eresli^i^ater Buy, The Toaripj (Mntumntii} went further cast, came down the Taari 
Eiver^ and settled at Eavaru (Moviavi), seven uiiles inLand from their present villaga 
at the mouth of the Lakekamu (Williams River). The almoet extinct true Mouripi 
ore said to be an offset fmm the Milaripi, They live on the coast south of the Lake- 
katuu, at Moaripl (Lcee), Miaru (Btani)^ and Favc (Joken). The Moreaipi were 
the last to leave. They burst thinugh the thca-cnfecbled PariMiUi crossed the 
Pnniri della and settled on the w^e-st bank of the Alele at Apiopi. Later the Maipun 
tribe drove them to Orokolo Bay. They are dso known as Hereva. Owing to 
troubles^ some of them went to Vailala. 

We now turn to the other group. The Lepu hve at- Oiknpu (Oiabu), about ten 
miles west of Cape Possession, und at Sipoi, but originally they were at Blisu, about 
three days journey due north. The 51uru live about eight miles kikad from 
Orokolo. 

The Parivan occupy the range ol hills between the Purari and the Vaikb. 
The Opau, nr Opao, of the valley behind Xerenia Bay are a split from the Muru. 

The Eavara (of “Moviavi appear to be an offshcH^t from the Toaripi. The 
Haura and Keuru have only recently cuuie to the between the VEiilaln imd Cupola 
Hill at the eaaberti iMPunditsy of Kerema Bay. Holmes has found representatives 
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of thk tribe dn the upper mtera of tlie Vaikla in the neighbourhood of the former 
Gemuin boundjiry, and haa noted in them a marked tendency to mignite coaatwatd. 
The Hauia are the desccndantfl of a woman who is said to have maTried a erocodile; 
they are of a dISecmt stock from the aboriginal popnlfttion of the Eletnn hinterland. 

It is hazardoai=) tn gcDemlize from insufficient data^ but it aeeins aa if pro¬ 
visionally we may tvgaiti the ipi-tdhm as being a relatively late coastward 
Jiujvernent fmm the mountaiiis in which the Purari riaes. Holiness considers that 
the Moreaipi settled on the ewEMst about a:d. 1800^ or perhap somewhat earUor* 
while the Toaripi did not reach the eea tfl] aboiit 18S0. With thU niigratioTi mAy 
be associated without doubt the ceremony of mvestiTig novices with the Kovave 
mask, and probably other ceremonies in which masks are employed. 

The oountiy between the monntains and the ^ waa apparently inhabited by 
variouH tribes such ua the llaipuaot the Pumri delta, tiePiarivaUp Mnm and Opan ; 
perhaps helonging to thia groop are the Iwepa^ w^o, unlike ibe last three tribes, 
reached the coast. There is no doubt that the pi^^ejit cuitoie of tbe Maipna and 
allied tribes of the Purari deha is dosdv rdaied to that of the c/H-trib^r Indeedp 
Holmes regards it as the more primitive fumi, os k home out by the story of FTaiapiti 
Extremely little has been published abfiut the cullnire of the inland tribes ol this 
group, but it appears to be quite dindact from that of the i^-gmnp. 

The ceremonial hotuee of the initiated meu (mci, Namau^ eraco, Elema) are 
g^autic and elaborate structures, which form the centre of the social and religious 
life of the men^ Although there is great snnilariiy between the rW and the erauo 
In structure, contents, and the socio-rcligioaa activities connected therewith, tbere 
jue certain inijsortaut diSerenccs. The rum* haa a “holy of holiEis” Etrcencd off 
At i£a blind end, which contains the mysterious sacred kopimvi^ wheteaa the eetim 
has a Ihiougb gangwaVp and has a kick door, and there ate no ihiiiipiVuv^ or analogotis 
<}bjects. Tlie rain coulaln nmnerons skulls of hnman Tictims who have been killed 
and eaten+ but whereas the eruijo at Orakoki formerly cnntaiucd human akuUs, those 
at Toaripi did not, as they had not the habit ol beheading theif euemiffl ; furtbermore^. 
the Elema were not cannihals. 

The toteraio syitem of the Elenia tribes, as described by HolmeSp is somewiiiit 
difficult to understand, as it has been obscured by un anexstov triilt. Tho name lor 
auceatom, oofare, is that by which all sticrfid objects are demgnniedH Certain animals 
are wikirrr and n& theae were never injured or eaten by the auceston^^ so their descend- 
ants hold them sacred , or they may be natural objects or pheucimcna. 

(1) Ab tribaJ fifikire are regarded as deities who iu the long ago temporarily 
assumed bumau form when they became the ancestors of the meapective tribes, 
and at the same rime appropriated certain areas for their poaterity, which they 
furuished with vegetable food. Some of the imuiediate deaceudunta of the several 
original ancestors are credited with his Bujicmatural attributes. 

(3) don ttuicirT-dertiEA are ancestors who acquired their powers from the ffither 
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or from the mothej {in the latter case descent k aiatnlineal)^ wlio created himself 
from a natural object or m a nstaio deity. 

(3) Individoftl woliare, tuilike tbe Others, arts not rnberited. A pei^onal uahrs 
mw 7 b« that of eitbet parent or of tbe pemop, living or deadj aftet wbom tbe person 
is named, or aa tbe rei^idt of a dream. E\"ery Man of legitimate birtli baa two li^dare^ 
such as a dog, a pig, a wallabyp a bird, a fiah or a tree ; rarely a man m&j he¥e two 
trees, or only one wlare^ as women have. A man should not injure or eat his uaforc; 
be fastis and luoums as for n lelativc when one is killed^ and he wears parts of it m 
pcTRonal adornment—which others may not do. 

The biUcwing abbreviated account of initiation amoug the Elenui tribes is 
taken froni Hobnes, but doubtless there are many local variatiorts^ 

Tbe initiation of a joutb k aU-important, ainee it m on ibe perfoonance of tbe 
instruction which be has receivod as an initiate that the social and moral welfare 
of the tribe depends. The various stages are marked by fe^ts at which pigs are 
given to the officLatoTs. 

The first stage ii when the boy \& about eight years of age. He ia formally 
taken into the and greeted with the noise of buUroarers^ Hpfirur^ which he sees 
for the first time^ One is placed on his chest, and he is severely beatem 

Two or three years later he enters the eram for a perii>d of strict seclusion, 
and the clan feast of Xovave k then held. Ten days pre\'iotiEly a large number of 
young men wearing conical Kovave masks draped with a long graas fringe announce 
tJiat Kovave k about to enter the village. These ore the sacred measengem of the 
mountain god| as is proved by the fact that they do not walk on the soles of their 
feet, Dmiufl are beaten and oopches sounded m a warning to the uninitiated that 
gods are present in the village. Every night buHrDarera are swnngt and nJI wouieu 
and children are kept indoois. On the great day large quantities of food and pigs 
ore taken to a tabued spot m tha bush to appease Kovave^s hunger. At nightfall 
the novice are marched thcra and l>eate]i as they go along. Out ol the gloom a 
feigniKl gruff voice assurea them that Kovave ia speaking to them+ He promifles 
to he their friend as long as they keep all tril^l nori dan duties, obtigatione and 
secrets; otberwise they will be punkhed with disease and death. Unexpectedly 
a Kovave mask is placed on each boy^9 beadp amid loud busadng of buUtourem; be 
ifl then beaten and oU are marched back to the wotw. The feast is partaken of by 
the initiated members of a giveii etui, not by the tribe. The head of the initiate is 
shjtved and bis sporran replaced with a perineal bond. The lads remain for three 
years in well-guarded seclusion in tlio mibject to numerous food and other 

tabus, and social and moral instructions are imparted. 

The lads during their period of seclusion are termed hmra ; in the succeeding 
stage they ore known as htapUf duTing which the absolute seclusion tennhiateii. 
The lads may now go out into the Fimlight and attend feastas, but under strict 
surveinance. They always appear m public adorned with headdresse^s, shell 
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ornaments, and cany dtlior clubs or bowa and arrow^i; they aieu wear plain niddled 
hark belts, which they tie veiy tightly mund their wmisfe ; the carved bark belts 
P4*e nut wpm tUJ the final atage h&is been attained. They have to paaa thraiigk 
ceitain unpleaeant tests before they are admitted as seniese. 

On becoming Jiefruix the Initiate is indnoted into the mystery ol the buBioarerT 
tipora, which b used as a visible expresdem ol a malignant deity said to reside on 
Ytile Island. The tiparu least b held in a secluded spot m the bush, but the only 
thing to be aeeit is a display of clever tnoiiipuhition of the buUroarer, coBceming 
which he is bound to absolute secrecy. 

The final utage is the emeie (Orokob) or semese (Toaiipl)—the warrior festival, 
which is of tribal significance, and in which large loaska are employisd. First of all 
numerous pigs arc killed, accompanied by much nobe. Four men wearing Kovave 
masks arrive from a hill villageT and receive presents of piga. In the evening there 
13 a procession from the emvo of men wearing large ^ymboUc fringed masks and 
eifigieH^ who are lohowwl by most of the villagers. The novices Ji nd recent iui tiatefi 
man a &4:al!olding in ftniit of tbe emoti, and welcome the effigies with song, Ajmed 
men in front of the cfiigiea shoot airowfl at the and dancing ia kepi up all night 
long. At daybreak there la another proeeatiion of btiman-faced tratmltB unA toteni 
effigies. The festivities laac aa long as the food holdB out; only the initiated may 
cat pig-fieah, others must est dog-fiesh. At the laz^t proeeasinn there is no dancing, 
and ah the masks arc burned. The festival has a far more profound religious 
significiuicc to the native mind than it can express to an alien min d At it friend 
and foe meet in peace on common ground, ail anxious tn do honour to their ancesiora, 
from whom come all tempoTa! blesrings. The period of probation is now terminatedf 
and the initiate may many and take his place m the social life of the cummunity^ 

The coDclnding ceremony of initiation is the fmiaikara, or sea ceremony^ which 
may lie cUn or tribal j totemic decoration is employed, but no masks. The chief 
Addresses the peopb;, and then shouts to Jiaia|vo, the god of the sea, acknowledging 
the indebtednesa til the tribe to him, and invokes him to continue his protection of 
their crops and give them a plentifi]] supply of fish, and reminds him that the 
present fiatival is in his honour. The ohin omhiihiTa, though impressive, is less 
elabamteH 

The broad features of initiation appear to b« :— 

(1) A complete rupture from the old aeexual life of childhood ; 

(2) A riau rite of integration with the inQimtam-gDd ■ 

(5) An intermediate stage ; 

(4) The ezplanatlou n( the bnUruarer ; 

(5) The tribal warrior fe^^al; and 

A dan or tribal intioduction to the god of tho sea.^ 

The buUfCMirer is swung at 1,2 and 4. mafifes are w^om at 2, 5 and 6, and, if I 
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understand Holmes comctlyi totem emhlemB at 5 and 6. Not imtU he has pa^^ed 
through jiU the stages of InitiatiDU cun a man mairy and take bis lull plaeo in the 
social life of the cammunity (Holmes, Joum. Roj/, Aidhrcp, Inst.f VoL Msii, 1902| 
pp. ilfi, 426 ; Vol. xxxili, p. 125 ; Ifow, 1905, Nos. 2^ 10, and MB.). 

Formerly each clflu of the Mailu had its club house, dirfrii, which resembled 
an ordinaiy dweilkig-housc of the southeni Masrim type, or of the local type. There 
is ft iTEimll initiation ceremony when the eldest hoy b given hb perineal band by hie 
materruLl unde, the yoLinger brothers get theirs from the first-hHun. lo former days 
the acquisition of an enemy’s head was necessary for iidtiatlon m a dubu^ For 
a Fortnight the kd was eordined to the dubu, and subjected to tabus. Piirt of his 
duty was to remove the akin and flesh from an enemy's head. At other times the 
adoption of the perineal band took place on a double canoe, and would then be 
held in connection with the pig feast, rniium. The ceremony ia always accompanied 
by a smaU feast and gift of a pig* Tlie central feature of this ceremony is the {/out 
ffwidttwfi. The other ^mall feasts and dances may be passed over^ but it may he 
noted that in one of them a pile of stones is erected in front of the house of the 
master of the feastK A fasting pedod, tidim, b^ns about two months before 
the final coEcraony. This is prefaced by the otkAo or nuingo cereraonjt at which 
the futme fasters blacken themselvesi but all are profusely decomted. They bring 
from the bush mAUgo saplings to the top of which two streamers of a creeper are 
attached^ and to the noise of conch (Triton) tnimpeta, the master or masicim of the 
feast follow the mangoes, ^ch walking behind the bearer of bis ssplmg. Then follow 
men w'ho heat drums, sing and dance. On entering the village they ai:e met by n 
group of women decorated with diadems ol white cockatoo feathers and shell 
omnments. Two large mats are spread in the centre of the village on which the 
men partieipating in the ceremony eqnat down. There is a teremonial eattng of 
betcbnuti accomjjanied by a betel-nut iniamtation. in which an? lueci tinned two 
, legendary men who bved at Maivaro in Milne BaVi and Were the first to introduce 
betel-nut into the country ; the song makes the nuts plentiful. Then follows the 
ceremoiiial cutting ol the saplings into pieces about 30 chlh long. These with the 
creeperfl are wrapped in mats to fom the chann which enisuros an abundance of 
pigB, which ifi the essenrial dement in this cercmotiy. The whole ceremony 
is extremely serious nad important in the eyea of the natives. After this, there 
begins the fasting and genend tabu on the part of those who are to partidpato in 
the subsequent dance and feast. For the final feast enunnoms quantities ol food 
are collected^ and fat pigs are impoftod from Aromii and dsewhere. Vioifcora arrive 
in great numberB, often from great distances. The feast la the dimax and the object 
of the fast and of the magical pcncticcs of the udini. Besides the ceremonial dance, 
yovi, tbere ftie others of a non-ceremonial clmraeter in which both sexes take port. 
Food Is distributed, and the piga are killed on platforms erected on the bush aide 
of the village. In addition to the ceremonial decoration of the dancera and officiab. 
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tliefe is n general disjilay oi fiDeiy of all kinds. Another general leatore was the 
fighting which seeius to have been [irevalent, though not refinlthig in Tnuch blnodahed. 
The tnadtma was held hy seveznl v-ilkgeg in Totation, but usually it wm actually 
given bj one or two clans. The great majonty of the pigs were given Lu return for 
pigs prcviousiy given by meuiberaof 1 be clan m payiuent for tbair wives (Malmowski, 
B:^ “The Natives of ibiiia/' Ttamu Eoy. Soc, S, Au^J., VoL xxxix, 1915, 
p. 194). 

The foUownng aeiromit of the isdk^et fetisi and eult of the mango is abbreviated 
from the oxceDezit deecriptiona given by C. G. Seligman and B. L. Giblin^ and by 
H. STcwton IP Tke iltlanmaM of BriHsh Guinm, and iu TAa Papuan*, by 

RL 1. BtoneHWIgg (Melboiinie, 1913). 

The headman of the clan giving the feast selects a young wild tmuigu tree, 
and he and the men who hdp him to elear the ground round it are holy; they may 
not drink or touch water^ nor oat boiled food or mangoes. These faeting; men live 
in a special hoiisOn pniunm. A miiuber of women of the same clan, who will 
participate in the danoCr undergo the same tabiLs as the fasting men. A lilatlorm is 
erected in the bush mand which a tempomTy village is built, the platform, w^daga, 
being prepared apd erected by the fasting men with the aid of all the medicine¬ 
men from the □eighbouring moantains, who bring their charms with them and ccdiract 
from each supporting post the uru (ghost) of any dead man that pmy happan to be 
present in it. They cam the ghost away and mloase it in the bnah. At Awiviama 
and Taupota^ to the east uf BartlB Ba}\ buUroarera^ used at no other titue^ aru said 
to be swung by the fasting laep all the time that the posts are being ateppad^ When 
the i^laga is hmshed. word ia sent round Lo neighhotuiiig villager that the feast 
will take place in five or siac days. The day before the feast the fasting men dear 
a traj] to the sdecled aumgo tree, which is carefuUy cat doivn by them with a special 
stone ada; (imn should never be used), nnd all chips, etc., are caught on new mats. 
With great ceremony and care the tree is wrapped in mats with the chips and faliem 
Icavas-r carried to the pciunui by the fikst-ing men, ^d Later tied to the centraJ pole 
ol the platform. No part of the tree may ever touch the grftiind. The pole is some 
'10 feet bight and vines decomted with coloured streamers, etc., are tied from its 
top to the gables of the houses. Hound the edge ol the piatform are placed poll® 
about 4 to 0 inchea in diameter^ on which the U danced. Things belonging 

to a dead man may he himg on the pole above the tree* Gneam arrive biTDgmg 
pigs; if one brings five pigs, it is a “ mango,” and a email mango tree ia cut 
down. Dancing and ifinging i^ontinne all night. At daylight the pigs are killed^ 
being speared oa slowly a* poaatble, so that the maximiiin amount of squealing takes 
place. The mango tree must hear their cries, smell the burning fat, and know tliat 
fatood biis been poured out* Otherwise the crQ|ia will bd. the fndt^tmes will be 
barren, the pigs will not be productive, and even women will fall to bear children. 
After the distribution of food, the gueeti dispense. The following day the mongo 
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^pling IE taken down, i^rapp«d up in mata, and hung in thei rfiof of the potuma. 
Aiter an interval of many niputliA it is ramoved and carried with groat ceremony 
to the centre of the teniporar)- villtige. A certain man cuts greau tnangoefl in 
pieceSp and puts them m the niouiha of the fasting men, who chew and apit tte 
tragmants in the direction of the aetthig aun, so that ** the sun i^hould carrv the bits 
of tha mangoea over the whole coniiLry nnd eYOiyone should know.*^ A piece of 
the tree m ent oJi and btmied with the chips, etc* The mango tree is again wrapped 
np and carried to the peimanent house of the headman of the chin that made the 
It it hrought out iind exhibited at mtervxJa, and a piece bfoken off and 
burned on each oercaeion till it is totally destroyed. Then this commimity may have 
a new but miotbcT community may hove a mtlaga in the meantime. 

It seems that in some way the wahga is Hpccially the finale for all death ieaafcB, 
and the idea ia that the spiiita of the deed should be gratified by knowing that all 
duties haw been performed. IF not. they would take revenge. Yet the spirita of 
the dead do not j^eem to be present {Newton, Sehgmanp p 6 d 1}. Stone-Wigg 
relates that in ancient- timefl before Dubadaba was bom Immnii vicitaiiia wer^ offered 
at the periodical great feast. He was the only man^hild of his mother, the teat of 
her o&pring being pigsj he persuaded the people to eubfititute pigs for men at 
the feast. After be died, hia spirit can be iN^^cd by ceremomea and incantatlunB 
into the mongo tree selected for the wahga feast. 

In what is known aa the Noithem Division of Papua, or that rc^on which 
extends from the great divide to the eoAst, and from the Eia Itiver to the Hydro- 
grspherfa Bange^ Lieut. E. W, P* Chinnerj' dintingiijahea three tTmin groups or 
peoples : (1) the Mlountain People ] [%) the Bush Omkaiva ; and (3) the Coastal 
Orofcaiva. There is much in common between the last two groups. (Map V.) 

fi) The Mnuntain Peoples ore shorter and of Hghter akin colour than the Oro- 
kaiva. Tlicy are divided into several local groups, each of which may be composal 
of distinct comTnunitieSj to each of which the term tribe may be applied. Very little 
has been published concerning the eockl life of any of there peoples^ but I am able 
to give a few further details owing to the tindnesa of ChraieTy in allowing me to 
make use of bis M88. 

The Biagi community of the Mount Tictoria group a fine lot of men. When 
a Jad lias killed a man he is [gukted for two months in a special house, Then a 
great feast, maUwii, is hold, at which the impreasive ceremony (itairu) of dccnjating 
him with the ioBignia of a homicide takes place. A lad has very Little ofmncc of. 
wmning a before he has killed a man> The buUroai'er, occurs, ua it also 
does among the Kambisa of the Dppar Chirima Vklley Group, but there are no 
details as to when it is employed. 

The Borii, one of the peoples of the watendied of the Wuria Biver, have an 
initiation h-ouse^ gahu-borOf in the bush, in which caadidates remain from eight to 
ten weeks» When arriving, and at inten'ak during the aeclimion, the initiated men, 
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btfro kfda, terrorise them with yellfl and cries like th<we heard in war, and the bull- 
p^^iTe^^ !wmp ia conetanlly awnng. T^Tien this is being donet the Candida tea may not 
lie dcmn, eat or drink. There are varioun but the Becltmion is not absolute. 

The lads must not flinch at anything that kdone to them, nor may they langh, though 
the elders attempt to make them do bo by meana of antics and mdenent remarks 
and actions. The object of th®e mimetic pertormancefl apparently \b to teat the 
self-control ol the lads, and to teach them the various things which they rouat avoid 
in future. When the period of secinaion ih completed a feasts oAon, ie given in the 
^ihu'6ora, pigs ara killed and oaten by the elfiere, and the no vitiates stand before 
them to receive iiistmctioTi in the use of the bom and sacred flutea> and also in other 
matters. Before the lads are returned to the village the sticks and atringa of the 
buUroarers are burned, hut the bora are kept for futare use* The unimtinted, womcm 
and others, believe the bom to be the voice of ovil spurts m hniuan fomi. 

Initiation among the Mawai group h a Uttb lower do™ the Waria, is very 
rimilar to the toregeing. EJacced flutes are nsedp the aame respect La paid to the 
buDroerer, fmi, and the dders, also called &«v instruct the lads and give them 
of endurance. At the tennmal fcast^ the boys are washed, taken ontside the hou5se» 
where a number of dead pig? have henq placed hi a line, and each boy Btandbi cm the 
pig presented by hin mother. At the same time he is decorated hy his father^e 
brother. The fath™ mean while rush abont, wave their spears^ and boast of their 
deeds of valour A^Jather, if he so desires, maj^ on this occaaion present hb own 
homicidal ornaments to his son. The fathers brother rattles his lime stick against 
the lime gourde and eventually tdlow's the Ind to do so. The killing spear b plaeed 
in his hands, and he descends from the pig duly invested and wearing the Howara 
which on mibaequent oecaaiouB will identify hbii as the son of a man who has 
killed in war. After this the novice must remain seated in a house for about a monthp 
d uring which time he wean* sdl his qnmmeutai After a rite of dleaming, he h ordered 
to ewim in the river; bis mother tellfl him to aumd on a dea^l pig, a loin-cloth ia 
tied on him, and the mitiation is complete. 

The Gei^afu (Kuefa) hve by the upjjer Akaifa affluent of the Biam on the 
northernmost elopes of Mount Yule, hut the main group of the Goi-efu oeempy the 
next valloy to the north on the Poto Bange Eind the hills leading down to the 
Eunmiaipa (LAkekamu). The meii live in one, or more, houses, m the case may 
be, while the women occupy a long, bw-lying buildiDg divided into compartmentB^ 
,one lor each woman. There are also eeremonial villages, the houses of which enclose 
a lecmngb with a long house at each end for womem This ia used for periodic feasts 
with dancings and all tribal warfare is then etopped. Chianery (rfiifl. B^p. Pupua^ 
1916-17| p. 6^1) states that children are admitted to adult membetsliip of the com¬ 
munity by certain stages. The ceremonicsB are conducts with some elaboratianp 
and tabus are cniocced. The first stage for both saves is nose-piercing. On reaching 
pubeity the boy in the presence of the community stands on a dead pig hia father 
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liRfl proyidod, 12 given moml and soclEd ipstructionp wiiiie n perineal band ia tied on 
him. New weapoiLS are ^ven bim, and lie h obliged to celebrate hia initiation by 
killing a man or wild pig imtiiedtately afterwanle. Girk go throngh an aualogoua 
ceremony* Homicitkl iic^ignia are worn. Bonea of deceased relatives are worop 
and eveo tliair dried kanJs and lep. Fingers are amputated aa a alga of rDOiirmng. 

The nmneFonB tribes occupying the territory between the Eia Hirer and. the 
Hydrographer^a Eangc [praeticaHy between 8“ and S. lat.)» and the great divide 
and the sea may coUectively be termed the Orokaiva. They are further grouped 
na Coastal and Bush Orokaiva, between whom there is much in conunon. 

(2) Chinnery and Bea%'er have given m an interesting accDunt of the initiation 
ceremony of the Manna and neighbouring sections of the Eoko tribop which inhabits 
the region about the Yodda Hiver. These people migrated from the head of the 
Kimuni afEuent of the KiimusL This ceremony extends in an easterly dinectioii 
almost to the coast. OrdinaTy initiations to which invitations are widely la^ued arc 
going on eontimiall? throughout the yenr^ but appareutty at ctmsiderable inten'als 
for each village. Boys and gtda are imtiated at the same tlei H, having been pre¬ 
viously secluded in houses^ iAmr + btiilt for them in the buah. During the preparations 
trees are pulled down hy the huntem of wild pigo^ and bullroarera^ are awung, 

and the chlldTen are told that this is the work of epiiita [probably ghoete]. On 
tl)e night oE the ceremony all lights are put out and the men^ wearing huge head- 
dresaes of feathera £md frames of pigs' teeth over their faees^ and armed with stone- 
headed iilubs^ enter the village square and kneel in front of a large central scaffolding. 
The candidates are brought in from the bush with yells aud shrieks^ men seize the 
ladH^ run up and down the villnge wuUi them^ and throw them on tho scaffolding, 
the women following with waving speanij and all uttering cries and yells. The 
boys tiy to climb up tho scaffolding, but are repeatedly hauled down. Sometunes 
a rort-n will rush at the boys swinging his dub aud shouting '' I am the spirit/' Among 
other tortures the boys arc drenched with cold water. Towards tho end of the night 
the girk are put through a BimUar performance, though they are treated much 
less roughly. Immediately after daybreak the boys and girls are completely covered 
with hcMxls of baik-cloth. The boys are told to turn their backs, and the nieu pull 
down trees with Lianas, which is said to have been done by the spiiits. After this 
bullroorera arc brought out for the first time^ and the lads are told that the spirits 
are pre^nt. The men about " Do not kill my child/' and utter the names of the 
spirits, who are apparently deid anoe^is. The hoods are next drawn off, and the 
buUroaieEs are shown and e^lained to the initiates [presumably to the girls ae well 
as to the boys], but uninitiiLted persons are assured that the neke of the buUroarer 
is made by spmta. The buUrDarers are taken into the buflb, and pigs and other 
food aro brought into the village. Aitner the feasts the guests disperae. The 
initiates return to the thrar in the hush, where th^ must remain in close confine¬ 
ment for a month. They fast for four days ; then all their food is passed between 
von n V 
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the legs of important men. Largo smoky firca ar^ kopt bnming under the floor to 
make them sweat proftiscly. They axe nort pennitted to talk much, and then only in a 
low voice. One-holed Antes are blown by the boys md girla [?] ki the ihrar. They are 
used in pairs-—one about 6 feet in length, inaku^ luid a abort pnet isaku, EWw'here 
ipcih flutes are mten^y sacred^ and may on no accpunt be seen by women and children. 
Ghpuid a boy happen to drop taro through the floor be would be killed. The mother 
would know of the death only when the other kds letumed home, and she w ould not 
be permitted to make any conimeiit. Instract-Jon is given on moral iind eoeial matters; 
the lads were told " Xow you have seen the Spirit, and youaie fuUy a mam To prove 
yourself you must kill a man." Formerly a man ready cut np was provided by the 
youth for the headman to eat, or, as happens now, a wild pig might be substituted. 
Food tabus persist dll the inidates have hair on their faces^ and have cnltivated a large 
garden. Sexual licence is permitted to initiated persona during tho feativnl (Chinnef^'^ 
E, W* P., and Beaver, W. N.. Jaurn, floy. Zitsi.* VoL xlv, 1915, p. G9), 

(3) The following account of inidation among the Btnandcle of the Mamba is 
from Chmneiy’s MS. Initiation, probably on similar UncS|. b gcneml thronghont 
the other Coastal Orokaiva, 

Aa initiation housc^ is erected m the bueh, and as each part U Cut into shape 
it is addzeosed in the name of a dece^oed relalive, who ia mvited to attend the dance, 

Invitntipna euc sent to frieudai when the gardena of these an? ready and the 
pigB full-gfowiL Platfonns arc built in the village to store the food. The visitoia 
make camps in secret places in the jungle, and prejmre their playa, in which 

carved representations of crocxxlilfia, turtles, etc., are employed. The iaveU? of the 
hoste are relieamed in the oro. The guests are suuiinoned by conch blasts to bring 
their dance paiaphemalia to the village siimm. During the night before the ceremony 
the bop and girls to be mitiaied are taken to the square before daybreak^ and shortly 
before dawm a number of men blackened with charcoal and hedeokod with old 
feathers to represent BUpematum) beings, buiat thiongh the walla of the ofQ and per¬ 
form their play m the village square. At intervalfi the guesbs dash unexpectedly 
into the village and perform their pkya. After seeing these, each boy nr girl standa 
on. a pig contributed and IdUed by the parents, and undergoes a course of instruc- 
tion. The boys are iav^ated with the perineal hand, and with a small ceremonial 
drum and various omaiuents- Next day the young people wear the coveted oma- 
muntsof their new social statuu and are put in a flrrmll open house, loutm, where they 
bve for some monthfl. During this period they have to observe several rule*, and all 
food mnst bo eaten hot. At the expiration of this period a feasit is prepared^ and the 
young people are steamed. The totefei pamphemalia remain stored in the oto 
until young pigs are folbgrown; a feast is then held, they ore greased with the fat 
of the pigs, feathers are affixed to them, and they are thrown into the river. The 
umatcr of the ofo addresses the tinpctfl parapheznaliii as deceased relatives, and entreats 
them to change into crocodiles and devour their enemies. 
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There w no totemiEni among the llambnle (Mafuin), but there are clans and 
clan villager, ■which are grouped ijjt[> eominujut.iea. There ia no system cl secluBion 
at pubertyp no ekbomto initiatiun cereinonyp nor wearing of niaakst nor use of btill- 
maiers. There is a ceremony at the iavestiture of boys and girls with the perineal 
band, at which the highly decocated child stands on a dead pig bought by the 
family from an outsider. Only peoples from other eommunilaes take part in the 
dance. This ceremony is frequently performed at the " big feast/" At a subsequent 
date there is a ptirificatiou ceremony in which wild pigs are eaten by villagers. A 
cerepionv sitnilaT to that of tying on the perineal band must take place heforo boye 
or girb may enter the emoT^ or club-house. A man picks up the child off the pigi 
mna to an moinf, and hands it to the end man of a double row who arc sitting upon 
the platform. The child is passed rapidly from hand to hand down each rowp 
and returned to the carrier, who mna to the other emone, where the aame tiUcta 
place. After this a girl may enter am ejadTtep but may not sleep there, but this free 
access to the ceases when she is invested with the perineal band. Tlus cere¬ 

mony also may take place at the " big least.” 

The " big feastis held in a particular village at intervals of about fifteen or 
twenty years and requires a very long preparation and an enonnons number of 
village (ont wild) pigs. A new ermn^ h built, and also new boiifiCB, view platformsi 
and sheds for guests. Composite high posts arc erected on which food and skuUs 
arc placed, and round the central space slender poles conneeted by a cr>rd aro put 
up and food is displayed on these. If one does not already esist, they build a box¬ 
shaped wooden burial platform on high poka containing the fikuU and bon«» of a 
chief, and others are added to it. Three trees are erected in the centre of the village. 
The cercTDony that ensura is very mipreasive. Two women guests with pigp^ tusks 
In their mnuths rush round the enclosure bnmdkhiiig spears, and strike out at the 
chieTs etnme. Mule giieats brandish spears also In ailence, and knock down the 
troes- Other guesbi perambukte the enclosure^ The chief of the ckn cuts down 
the buoul platfonn, which la not rebuilt. Food is distributed to the most important 
men, and the real dance h performed only hy flonie of the guest who wear 
flkuUs and bones, in ndditicn to feather headdresses^ and carry drums and weapons. 
Various vmallET ceremonies then take place, and there La a general distribution of 
food. The village pigs are IrfJIcd on the spot where the burial platfoim stood, and 
placed in a line. Eones are dipped in the bleeding mouths of the pigs and the 
akuUs and other bones anointed with them and then bung up. When the feast 
lit overall the boues are removed f^in the posts, and are never uaed again ceiemooiaUy. 
Some may be hung up in the emam^ at put in a box in a or otherwise disposed 
of. After the guests have gone what Willkmsoo describes ms a parification ceremony 
takes place, wild pigs are killed on the site of the burial platform and eaten 
by the viUagers. The bulk of the viEagsyrs then leave the village for atxmt six 
months to make new gardens (Williamson, R. W.> The Mujulu^ 1912). 

u 2 
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Tho CGiomoiues of tbe K.tmi, who btc a MebiieBian-speakiiig people liviiig 
bettt^een the Mafulu and the fioro, Bouth of the MiddJe Angabimga, appear to be in 
the nutin «niilar to those of the Mafulu, They also have a great feaat m honour of 
the dead, (TTilliamsan, 

Along the northern shore of Huon Gulf from Samoa flarbonr (7® S, lat.l to nearly 
its eastern limit, live the Bahana, or Buguwa; adjaeent to them and estending along 
the coast beyond Finoch Harbour are the eloeciy'aOisd Jabim. Both of these 
Melanesian-Speaking peoples practise the huZitm nult.^ Among the fiokaun the 
term hofitm Las a three^Iald Tneaning:— 

(1) A secret enlt of an nneanny being, to whom certain misfortunes are 

attributed, who, peiBonlhcd, is regard ed as the ancestor of a village 
king called alter him. Women are told that he is a greedy maastcr, 
defliring young peoples’ lives, and must ba bought off with well-fed 
piga. 

(2) The buUfoarer, which produces the voice of the spirit. 

(3) The 60 u] of those who have been dead for a long time. 

The spiritual piineiple or soul, of a jiereon become a spiritual being, 

ngahu, at death, and after a time these become batuM, in which state they mostly 
have hostile relations with the living, 

Youths are initbted into the mpteties of the bafuni sir dicumckicm feast at 
intervals of ten to cightmi yeaia ; held in torn in the country of the Jabim and of 
the Bakniifl, and between whilee among the Kai, the mountain folk, or the TamI 
Islandem. The special boilso (fwmj of the candidates, who vary in age from 4 to 20, 
is erected in the \dllage, dogs' and pigs’ blond and chips of various woods iwing placed 
in the holes for the posts. Boys in the Inn* have to abstain from certain food ami 
fresh water lor three to five months, and spend their time in making mats ftnrl 
0utes. On the day of currnuucisiDn, with groat noise and swinging of btiUrnarem, 
the boys are condurted sway from the village to the hcdrini hut. Thia is a long, 
gradually decreasing hut. the roof-pole of which is a complete areca palm, the roots 
lupiuaniting the head and hair of a monster und the crown of leaves its tail. The 
jaws are cloacfl with mats on which terrorising laces are painted. Each boy is 
struck an the brow and under the chin with a bullroaier, to make hhn keeji silence 
before the uninitiated, talk sense, show boepltolity, act properly, and otherwise 
behave himseU. As the boys are dragged into the hut, men sguatting on each eida 
emit growls, and in this way the boy novices, «iifc«, are swallow^ by a roaring monster. 
Circameudon ia then made with obeidlon hakes, accompanied by the booming of 
buUroareru and the noise of bamboo Butes. The tiaku lemaia in the hut in total 
ae r li is i on from women for two or three niontha. They amuse themselves by swinging 

i Zahn. H., "Dio J»htm.'’ in Kcuhama, j9nrr«tA.ff'eii-<7iaiiea, Vat cU, n 2S0 ; Lchnor, B. 
Bukmw," ifrilf,, p. 397, 
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biiUronreiB and pbji’ing flutes, and afe iiutnicted in tribal and pei^onal conduct by 
the old nim, Pinally, Ibe eafcu bop ai? brought back to a village in state, and all 
participate Jn a great meal, and hencefoilb they rank aa ttiph 

Schellong gives a long description ol the ceremonies he saw at Katcgga, near 
Fixwch Harbour, in 1887. The festivities began on July 18, 1888, with the erection 
of a large ” houBe on piles. It had tniissivie flooring nnd four wonderfully 

carved and painted posts representing homon lacea. In Jon tuny, 1887, there was 
a special dance, ssabi, for males only. On 3rlarcli 24, after a [treUinina^ ceremony 
in the balum, 80 to lOO armed boys were taken into the bush between, a double row 
of men holding buMroarem attached to bng feathered sticks, under which the bovs 
passed. Bullroaiers were swnng in an open space in the bush, and the boys were 
crowded into a long low shed with closed gables; in front of the chief gable wa-s 
a carved and painted wooden figure. After ciroumdision, the boys, moffft, returned 
to the village, from which women were banned while the woimds were healing. 
The ssagu played Bntsa in the When the women returned (about April 15) 

the ssagu went into the bush for about three months, where they lived In three great 
huts, played flutes and did plaiting and carving. During this time they might not see 
the women, who aoumled small bamboo sUt-gonga to warn the boys of their presence.^ 
ITiere wna a ceramonkl return to the village, each highly decorated ssaffu was 
touched on the cheek and brow with a buliroarer by an old man. A great welcome 
from the women awaited them in the vUlogo, but the ssagu made no dgn till a nmn 
struck on the ground witli a palm-leaf stalk, and told them to open their eyca. The 
next day the saofpt bathed, were painted red, and thenceforth might associate with 
women. On April 3 there waa a feast of armed men id the sacred spot in a bush 
at which the biillroarere were collected and wrapped up. ^hellcmg henid of a 
girls' initiatiou ccromony, who after being shut up in the houses were brought out 
with ceremonial and then danced in a nude condition in public (Schellong, 0,,lntemaL 
Arch.J. Vol. ii, 1889, p. 145), 

Very peutnment in theaa ceriwucnies are the sacred bullroarers ami flutes, neither 
of which must be seen by the women, and the Oasais shell trumpet, fou, Is also 
employed. 

There are several kinds of bullroarcra, balum, among the Baknua (Lehncr, 
loe. cK., pp, 410-414). Each villnge clan has one ruling buliroarer, ahunUau. These 
bear the namea of prominent dead man, and are regarded a.s having their character¬ 
istic vuico and huiltl of body. These are handed down for generations, and tbclr 
names are used as a war cry in pig-catcliing and for the giila' ceremony. Less 
respected, but also guarded torn women, ore the serving bullroarcrB, n^engomi, 

‘ Ncuhaiwn Hajg that they rattle a ateno in a binilK» tube, uid that tbs women cl Tami 
Telmd, while in ii sitting poiiUoti, hmt with » stiek two dry pieces of wood o( iuu«tqsl length 
which rest upon iiie thighs. Thii is the only record of sn incipient xviophooe in Kew Gnlnra 
(Vot i. pp, IhOt 386). 
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whicli arc also named after dead men, but they concern only^ tbe deficendanta of 
theec. There are also buUmarerap auwi of bighcr tone, which are the voices 

of the wives of the ahiwiau. Smnl! bullroarcrBp mling^ are worn by propiinent men 
at the batum feast. Lchner gives an interesting account of the syrobolifim of the 
decoration of bunroarers. He adds that the idea of the reproductive force of nature 
underlies the holism culti It ia also clear that the bullroarm f epresent ancestors. 

Schellong describes two hinds of dutea, the ** femaie ” arig'ii^oenji with a single 
lateml hnlep w^hich m married to a “ male ** flute, ding^ which in a simple cylinder 
of bamboo, hte an organ pipe with a piston inside, which is moved rapidly up and 
down to produce different notes. Lehner speaks of three kinds ; auwi lanquu 
(old woman), atung dino and kUu (a female spiritiiaJ being and her childjp 

which make deep and rfuiH noises; while Nenhausa^ says that three kinds of flutes 
are euipluycd at the dreumdsion feasts of the Jabim and Bataua : (1) “ Steniplc ** 
flutea (nuut Iniuenji “the matuFC woman”), which make a horriblo imisei the 
to-and-fro movement pirjducing different tones ; (2) transverse flutes {dingn " long 
spirit^'), with but a ^tiglc note (these flutes of different size are played in pairs) * 
(3) about 15-20 rini. long. These must be dLstmgukhed from the nuiny- 

holed reed flutes which occur at vanutts spot^ along the coast^ Jabinit and in 
some places have recently been introduced by lubourei^ fruiu tbs Bhiaijirck Archi¬ 
pelago, though it is highly pEobahle that they w^ere previously transmitted from 
New Bnt4un thiongb the intermediary of the Skesi lalondcrM (VoL i p. 3B3). 

These two sacred noiae-prodneiDg implsrbenta have a different signilioanee— 
the use of the bulIroaTcr in initiation ceremonies is so widely spr^d that it must be 
regarded as belonging to an older culture stratum ihsn the flute^ Neuhausa telle 
us that whereas the bnllroarer plays a chief part in the circumciidon ceremony of 
the district about Huon Gulf, on the western part of the north cnaatj it ia well known 
but employed roatnly as a lorve-ehami, its place in the circnutcision ceremony being 
taken by long transverse flutes, which may be 2 in length. Dr. Rivctb- has 
given evidence for the supplanting of the bulkoarer by other noise-producing objects 
in smithcTn Melanesia, so we need not beritate to regard the fluta as a later instrument 
which in aome places has actually supplanted the bnllroarer^ The einployment of 
long sacred flutes during initmtion ceremonies k so peculiar that wherever wc may 
find it in New Guinea we may regard its presence as ii criterion of a cultural drift* 

There is a group of Papuao-spaaklngi pottexy-^ mRlring tribes along the mid dl** 
the most esfiter^ sonthem tributaiy of the Sepik, of whom the Bsnaro 
tnar be taken as a type, aa these have been carefully studied by Thumwald. They 
are culturally quite dLetinct from the tribes aloug the Sepik. There ai? four Bamro 
villagee, each composed of three to ak hamlete of three to eight h oases. Ev&cy 
hamlet has a special oommunal religious stmetae, WJtp which ThumwaH calls the 

^ Vol. i, p, n&L 

■ Riranw W. fl. R, TAe HiMory of Smeiff, CuDbridf^ l&H, VqL a, pw 45a 
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goblinthe group of people {haoilet] belonging to & fewJt he temua a ** geaie.” 
Each gena ia divided into two '* biIm/' coirespomlmg to eaoh side of the buek i each 
iorme a close, very friendly group. A busk is built on pilea, and hn 3 a veranda at 
one end. At each side of the front part of the halJ are two fireplucea for the 
cojre&ponding sib, the loft side is called bm* from the flutes, bon morom^ bainboo 
goblin/" The right is caUed tan, and probably has a connection with the nht gongs, 
Spejira are Ejtached at the end of the front part. At the end of the roar part are 
hidden the four saered Antes, and on the aides are suspended beautiful ceremonial 
feather sliieldfl^ The gens is esogamic, the trfbe endogamic. Marriage must take 
place between menibera of the coireaponding side of a bask of each genSp and ao there 
is an exchange of girls, A second marriage takea pkee, and as each sib repeats wbat 
the other does, there aro namiEiIly four nmniagea at a time, The^ paternal grand- 
fnther of each bridegroom is consulted, and he confers with Ha mundu, or special 
friend in the corresponding sib. The initiation ceremonies are iutiinateiy connected 
with the mairiaga rites, and comprise a number of oomplioated festivities. 

The girk lire confined in a cell in the family house for nine montlia, and drink 
sago soup instead of water, and tho father sleeps in the busk* At the end of the period 
the girk are pushed into the river by the women and pelted with coconuts. That 
evening the oigy lupins. The mother hands over the girl to the bridegroom’s father^ 
telling het that he will lead her to the goblin. He takes her to the who passes 
her on to hh mundut who in the ryle gf goblin leads her to the place at the end of tho 
hall where the musical bamboo pipes (Antes) are hidden, where he initiates her into 
sexual life. Then the girl ia led out of the busi^ and her bridegioomk father restores 
her to her motheFi The Antes play a most important part in many ceremonies. 
Their voice k supposed to be that of the goblin himself, and righ t of them is forbiddeii 
to women on peJn of deaths The bndegroonj^s father returns to the hall to perform 
tho role of goblin to the brtdo of his itiuutiu^s son. The other two girls ore treated 
in a smular manner. The bridegrooms and other boys are coailned in a special 
house and watched by their molhera" brothers. The fathers, in their capacity as 
goblius, are allowed to Lave intercourse with the brides on several aub^e<|uent 
occiisions, but only in the b^iek. The bridt^room k not allowed to touch his bride 
imtA she gives birth to a child, caUed the gcblin^a child. The couple afe Anally 
permitted to begiii married life without any further ceremony in a new house bnilt 
by the bridegroom. On solemn oecasigns the goblin-father continues to exercise 
his ** spintuiil ** function in the goblm-holL 

Boys of two ribs are iniriated together* Tiist the fatherB consult together* The 
grandfathers, who acted reciprocally as goblin-tathm to the fiiat-bom, confer with the 
brothers of the respective mothers to plan a hunt of wild pigs. The goblindatheia go 
in one pariy^ and the uncles^ in another ; they retuni together with the pigs. The 
go bitn-father cuts the pig in half, retaiuingone ride and giving the other to the adopted 
father of the goblin child. The head is depoedted in the busk before the Antes, and 
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is tiflteu the two legAl iAtbeis on*} the two mothers^ btothere. After eonEot the 
mundu festival takes [jiacc. At this tinio the "obliD-latlicr ceases to exeidse hia 
right as repreficntative of the goblin, ceding his power to his eon, a laim of the aomo 
ago as the initiated woman's busbaod. Fiute this time forth the husband's aib- 
friend, his mundu, acts as gobhn on festive ooeasions. Dnrit^ these ceremonies in 
the hweJfc the boya are brought to another house and there watched over by their 
mothe»' brothets (undea). When the father returns he brings a burning brand 
from the hwrJfc, and describes a circle of Ore around hift son’s head. The fathers and 
M pick up the boys and cany them on their shoulders to the and wait 
outside until all the men have entered. The men form a Uhjb across ths hall and dance. 
Other men blow the flutes from liehind the row td dancers. When the lioys are 
brought into the hall the pipers burnt through the row of daoceis and press the 
Antes on the navela of the boys. After fnither ofiremonies the boys are placed upon 
a piiwB of sago bark, and the fatbeia and ancles blow on the flutes. The boys ara 
shown these instnunente, and taught how to play them; subsequently the hoys 
continually practice playing the flutes. 

The boys are then confined in specinlly-bnilt cage-like cdla in the (nwft, and 
the edifice is fenced round- A good many ceremonies are performed during the 
periml of flccluiion, one being connected with the bullroarer. The barbed sterna 
of Vmse IachTim$ are maerted into the nrvthra and pulled*out suddenly, so that the 
walls of the pa^ge arc cut. After three montha of oonflnenient the initiates are 
** shown '* the phenomena of the world that surrounds them, animala, plants, high 
water, thunder, lightning, which are represented as spirits in the fihajjo of wooden 
figures- They are also introduced to the goblins of this world and the spirits of their 
anccstots- 

Five montlis later, during new moon, the fathers and moth ere’ brutheia daughter 
domestic pigs, as is nsvial at the conclusion of cenMiionios. A least is held to which 
the men of the related gentes brmg vcgcfuhle food. Then they sing and dance 
day und night. Finally the hoys are clothed with a fringed skirt and decorated, 
and tightly bound with a lattan wickerwork band. Their fathera offer them betel- 
nut, and the mothers' brothers shave part of their heads. Each father gives to the 
bov of another gens a small wooden figure, huAnwiofoni, which he has carved. The 
hoy goes into the bnah with this, and by mtnngement a woman, usxmlly the wife 
of the mother’s goblin initiator, foUowa him. This b the boy’s initiation into 
Eewual life. At sunset the fathcre and uncles carry the boya with the flutes on their 
shoulders to the river, where they are forced into the water with the Antes. The 
beys retnm to the hueh. Next morning the adults of the community have a forced 
ceremonial immereion in the tivaf, with sham fighting, mix against sex. The same 
evening the rite in the hurit is repeated, but this time extended to the motbere’ 
brothers and their tnumfwi. The boys ore brought home to their mothers, and than 
they may again associate with women. 
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ON A SEHIES OF ANCIENT ESKIMO SKULI5 FROM GREENLAND* 
By W. Le Geos Clabk, F.E.C.S* 

The present coimnnnication was intended primarily as a report on a series of ancient 
Eskiino skulls in the possession ol the rniatomical department of St. Thomas's 
Hospital Medical School, in order to supplement our knowledge on the subject of 
Eskimo enmiDlogy, It w^ilJ be seen, however, that 1 have extended the originai 
field of enquiry by taking the opportunity of eonstnicting a ** type contour ” of the 
Kakirno skull; by briefly summarising the data culled from other luporte on Eskimo 
skulls; and by nring the information thus obtamed for a detailed examination of 
the reported Eskimo characteristicfl exhibited by eertain human remains dating from 
the Magdalenian phase of the PaWolithic Period. 

L 

The collection of skuUa here considered was brought from Greenland by Mr, J, 
Erierley, F.R.G.S.^ and presented to the Anatomical De|HirtEnBot of St. Thomas*^ 
Hospital. It consists of eighteen complete and well-preserved crania, two of which 
are those of children* The latter are not included in the general description. In 
addition^ nine maudihlea wore also secoTed, only one of which^ however, corresponds 
to one of the collected crania. 

Of the crania, two wore taken from an old grave in Disco Island, while the 
remainder were obtained from a group of graves about twenty miles north of the 
villagB of TaHuisak in Melvile Bay, North Greenland. The same precautions were 
observed in collecting these sknlls os those described by Mr. Brierley in coiinection 
with the previous series which ho obtained.^ There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that the skulls are represantatiYie of an nnmixed Eskimo popnlation. 

The skulk were individiudly examinedp and any peoufiaritieg or ontstanding 
features noted down* Next, by means of a Martin's dioptograph, the norma latemlls^ 
norma verticalis* nomu^ facialisj and palatal contour were carefully traced oat to 
half-scale, and the measunmients of the oontooi thus obtoinod were subsequent!v 
checked by craniometrieal obsert'atiaiis on the skulls themselves. 

The variation in the dimenaiom and proportions of the individnal ekoJls can be 

by referenoe to the appended Table A.^ With regard to the non^juantitative 
chaTurtem of the skulls, the ioUowlug features ware noted 

■ Jeum. Rrfy. Anlhrop^ jfiolti raL xxxvj, IM>6, pu 

* The hgur» giwn ia this UhJii aro rodocied to hsII-«ciJa, to correspond to the average 
eontaar. 
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1. Smioi Differewea—The difficulty of diatingtujliiiig the eei of these slralla 
with soy degree of certaiiLty is so greiit, that co attempt to do so has been made, 
This difficulty has bean foimd by otbar ohaervers, Soren Hansen, indeed, remarkfl; * 
" The sexual difierences are in genecal so little noticeable that as a rule I have not 
deemed it neccBsary to take them into oonEidetatioiL'' 

2. ScapAocephaitf .—^Tho almost constant presence of this feature U very atiiking. 
The examination of these skuUs confimiB the statement of Parsons® and Duckworth* 
that scaphocephaly in the PsWiino abuU is not related, to prematuro oy uoatosia along 
the sagittal suture. The median ridge commeiijcea, aa a rule, eome 3 inches anterior 
to the bregma. Postcnorly, about 1J inches in front of the panotai foramina, the 
ridga divides to form two parasagittal creats enclosing the obelionic depression. 

3. Pcrfftstofiee a/ (Ae in/raorbiial mture was found in nine out of the sixteen adult 
skdlfl, while in a tenth the suture was vLaible but partially obliterated. Thie gives 
a high proportion of 56 per cent., as compared with Duckworth’s observationB on 
209 fikuUfl (47 ■ 8 pst cent.), 

4^ —ThoBgli variflbki tteae are tlut mi tbe wliole well 

rnarl^ed. The temporal ridges ere the mo^ cOii9picuoiis+ The maetoid piuceflsefl 
are g^iiieially email, while the extocnal occipibU protuberance and the maikjngs for 
the nuchal muscles are poorly developed. 

0 . The supfitorbital ridtfes are very rarely prominent. 

e. T^e thickming and porost;^ of th£ outer of ihe tympanic 

previously remarked by ProL Parsons—la aurprisiTigly constant in this s^es. 

7. T/ifi simplicity of eulwrct! UncA is very ovidaat—and especially so in call- 
nectioD with tie eumimlButiiiB. In cue case only out of twenty-one observatioiis^ tie 
sagittal suture is recorded being " wall-serratedwlile in four skulk it Ls moder¬ 
ately semted.” The lambdoid euturo, thougl usiuiUy simplop shows more variation, 
and may be very irre^gtilar. In consequence of this general sutural siiiipiidtir% 
wonnian bones arc diatimstly unoommoo in Eakimo OEania, 

8. The kmis palati is conspicuous in only five out of the aLEtcea adult skoUs^ 

9^ The thickeubig rtnri straightness of tho lower border of the zygomatic arch 
has bean noted before, and the great constancy of tbb feature la confirmed by the 
present series^ 

10. TAe foramm magnum show? no marked peculiatity. 

1The basioKipital bone is ohataeteristically broad and flat. 

12+ The frequent presence of a well-marked uregulaT pit immediately m front 
of and external to the carotid opening, aa pj^vioudy daacribed by Parsons, is con* 
firmed by an eacaminatiDiJ of this Boiies. It is an exaggeration of a Bmall deproaaion 
lound in this situation in European skulk. 1 have satisfied myself, by the dissection 

^ Amjn&JiA&lik Eshimo^, p* H. 

* jQum* voL xuvi^ 19O0i p- 104- 

» 1000, p 125 h 
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af two speeimens in dk^ectLog-room bodia^^ that it servee for the origin of the levator 
paUtj muscle. 

13. The maj^dibles lue remarkable for their weU'inarkcd muecular ridges, broad 
ascending teiuJ, somewhat shallow sigmoid notched, and the piommenca of the 
mylohyoid ridge on the internal aspect of the horizontal rami. 


II.— Type CoiJTOun. 

In the biiftory of croniology, numerous attempts have bcBn made to deal with 
the various races of men as the aoologiat deals with the various, species of a mam¬ 
malian genus; to find Bome specific features which may sore to differentiate 
infallibly the skull of one race from the rituH of another, in the same way that the 
coDcave {jost-orbital pioccea distingniehefi tie skd] of a fox from that of a dog. 
This method was carried to an extreme by Sergi w-hen he subdivided the Mediterranean 
Kace into, a number of varieties, each charaetBrized by the shape of the cmaiiini as 
seen from above^ 

Thaeo attempta have all failed, and it mufit be reali^sec! that the variation of 
individual sknUs of modern races is so great, that it is often extremely difficult to 
assign an isolated skull of unkuoivn origm to a definite race with any degree of 
certainty. 

To use biological termSp the rac^ of marlHud must be regarded (in so far aa 
flkuUs arc concerned) aa ** pore lines " or elementary spocieSr” the curveg of variation 
of which overlap so considerably that it is only poesible to detcEmiue the 
differences between them by, so to speak, comparing the apices of the curves* and so 
eliminating all individual %'ariation. This method bas^ it is true, been adopted by 
the use of a variety of mimericol indices and cranial ataglea, but the limitationB 
of these criteria are obvious. It Is peculiarly difficult to form a mental picture of the 
average skiill” by studying long rows of measurements, indices, etc., and other 
non-qiiantitative features, such as the general shape of the skull, are loft to the 
personal equation of the particular cranjoIogTst concemed. 

The constnictfou of a type contour obviates these difficulLics, and it appears 
that further progrefis b the science of craniology am only take place by workiiig 
out averago contours of the skulls of the various races, thus forming aocurate 
standards for comparative studies. Furthermore, average contours would seem 
to provide extremely interesting upportmiities for investigating the immediafce 
mechanical factors underlying racial voriation in the shape of the ekulh 

Prof. Parsons originated the idea of constructing complete type contours of 
cranio and mandibles, and his methods, which have been elsewhere folly de^?oibed^^ 

1 Anat. FA^., vuL uliv, leiO, p. 39fl i Jovnk. Roy. Anlkrop. vd. iHii. p. 560. 

A HimilftT idea» hued on a didereni niDUiDd, wu ori^uatcMi independuiittj by Dr. Crewdson 
Bcouiootop, 
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1 adopted praeticallj in their entirety. Any difFecenc^s mo moMy dlfieretioea 
of detail ThuEi, I have, m the norma latemlk, added another radius at right ariglea 
to the base-line^ for this lino as a mio passes througli the iiigheat point of the cranial 
rault. Again^ in coasjtnictiiig the palatal contour, 1 have taken the breadth 
measnrcmuntB between the inner bordeis of the toetk aocketa and the outer alveolar 
maigiuj rather than between the Jimer and outer znajpna of the teeth themselFfse, 
This lui 3 been necesaary, because mewt of the toeth in tbU aeriea of Eskimo sktiUs 
were absent. 



no. I 

- TAeWABIAH (li) (OEaUT), 

.. i^iMo [16) 

Aj Sepraorbitd not^b. BG. Lffvel of frjDtO'iiaajfir ffotore. DE. Level of 
]6wt UitetkrbJiiJ width. Ftl l4m4 midway Wtw«ii fO and H. H. Lower 

orbital mugim 

Thhi figure indiontes tbit—asnmlDg the oiuion to be m fixed point — the 
height of the orhii depend? upon the elevation or depreeraon of the lower 

orbital margin. 

In th£ construction of the nonna vcrdcalis and norma facialis, 1 have orientated 
the skulk by means of the Frankfurt plana. 1 am awaro that this plana has been 
several times Beverely critidzod, and in ao far as the plane is used in the formation of 
^ angloa/* and indiscriminately in the ctiinparisnu ol sknlls of widely differing 
foiiDt the criticism is undoubtedly justified. The chief vxdne of the Frankfort 
plane howofver, to provide a moai^ for orientating the akuU in order to obtain a 
nonna vertically and nonna facialis that will give a direct and not an oblique view 
of the top of the crauiuin, and the face, respectively.^ 

' It is inte^rmrtiog to in thia coaneclif^ij timt in s mmcaimicwtioa to which be advoestos 
the iotMtitutiiDn of a far tht F^iuikfait ptfenCi. Pycraft gives a tracing of the aonna 

verdcalie of a skull which hvi been orientated for thiv pnrpoBo prncticnUy on the Frankfurt 
plans% 
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Pycmft * lias mdicated that the diction of the FraDHurt plane wUl v%ty with 
the depth of the orbits. He LtnpUee that the depth of the orbit depetids upon the 
raising or lawmng of the lower orbital margin miher thiin the moveroent a| the 
upper margin. la order to test this statementT I have compared the laciul eontoura 
of diflereut races, with especial refereace to the shape of the orbits. The points 
which 1 have used in working out the orbital contours are indicated in Fig. 1. In 
this diagram tbe average facial contour of tie EMkhno fikull is superimposed on the 
average contour of fifteen Tasmanian ukuUs^ winch 1 c^onetnicted from Berry's ^ 
contours. The interesting fact b brought out by thtR compaiigon that the marked 
difiereuce in the orbital height of these two races depends wholly on the etevutioiv 




2 . 


itnourmc (J4) (^jlbsons). 
atuDEKs EHoz^iitK (tJifiitio 


Afisuming tint tiie naalon is a fixed pointp tbo figure iudJcaleq that 
cozopamtivi? height of the Eo^eh orbit ia entirely doe to the ilrpresaiQu of 
the lower orbital margtn. 



or depression of the lower orbitaJ margiap if the rukibn is regarded as a fiml 
point. 

In Fig* 3, again, the average contour of fourteen Neolithic atolls is superimposed 
in the eame way aa that of fifteen modem English skulls. Bere, also, the superior 
orbital margins practically colticidct while the inferior orbital margins difier widely 
in their leveL Both these diagtam^ seeni to indicate a very dehnite relation between 
the orbital height and the facial height. 

* A Plea fat a ^uhstitiite for thi> Frankfart Jlfan^ vo). xv, Kou 7^ 

■ Transadium oj ifey. Soe. of f icfmia, yoI* v> Part I, 1900. 


VOL. L* 
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In Fig^ [ have sapedmpofled tlie ocbitaL contours of four mdmdnal sknlb 
of difFerent agos to show that the iDcrease in tke orbital height after birth appura 


flflv 3 v — QaaCTAI. ODSTDOBa 3tm£i3iPOSiD« U31KCI TUB 

Kiinos AS A rcxn^ 

to take place almost cntiiBly by the depragaion ol the lower^ arul not by the eloMitioD 
of the upper orbital ni&rgirL 

The average contours here ehown are biu^ on the mjeasiirements ol abeteea 
skolls, and it may be objected that this numb^ \n not sufficiently Large. That tbia 



—ATEEAOK OgSTDDBS OF UOUBU TACULIS^ 

- PAT. 4 T U Aim UAHTEULl. fttfiOlLD. x|. 



no. ^.^avumue cobtoou.^ or mobma 
VERTICALS Aim jrOBati LATKfiACJ^ X 1. 












AndeiU Etkitifo Skulk from Greendcmd. 
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objection is not valid will be seen bj reference to Table B, where a number of 
mcnsiirenieiit? of the coiupoeite contour are compared with con wipiwiding mewnre- 
ments obtained by adding in those recorded by other observers. It will be men that 
the figures correspond very elosely—the greatest divergence only amounting to 
■9 ram. in tlie haU-aize reproductiou, or 1’8 mm. in the lifo^ize skull. We may, 
therefore, take it that these tmdoge represent fairly accurately the staudaid 
Eskimo tbe essential features of which are at once apparent on examining 

the contours. 

For compamtive purposes, 1 have, in Fig. 6, atiperimposed the fiakimo type 
contoore on those based on thirty male English skulls, as constructed by Prol. 
Parsons. 



no. 0. 


Ksamo. 

MooKsar OHcusn. 


Briefly, the following points call for attention 
N, lateralis — 

(a) This view reveals a predominance of frontal over occipital development in 

the Eskraio skuD. The characteristic length of the cranium Is, 'in fact, 
due to a prolongation in front of rather than behind a vertical line 
drawn through the centre of the external auditory meatus, constituting 
a condition of anterior dolichocephaly as compared with the pewterior 
dolichoce[dta]y of the English skull. This may be exprswred by saying 
that (in Fig. 6) AC> BC. That this appearance is not due merely to 
an alteration In the rehitivn posirion of the meatus is shown by the fact 
that the asterionje points lie on the same vertical plane, while the 
occipital condyles practically coincide, 

(b) The forward projection of the skull is partly due to the greater anterior 

extention of the squamosal bone and the marked width Oif the great 
sphenoidal wing, and more so to the great length of the zygomatic process 


X 2 
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of the tempord bom. Ttus latter fanctor baa led to a rotation forwards 
of tlie lower iind lateraJ parta of the facial akcletoDp reanlting in a dight 
degree of relative prognatluam, and in a broadening and flattening of 
the face. 

(c) The atmightoBsa of the lower margin of the Kygomatie arch h very obviona, 

and appears to bo associated with the length of the arch* The compura^ 
tive recession of the face and frantal region til the Engliah skull has, 
30 to speak, lod to a ” burkling " upwards of the zygomatic arch, pro¬ 
ducing tlie concavity of the lower margin. 

(d) The inion is dtoated above tbo hase-lme employed. 

N. ucTfreo/i#.— The long and nanmw shape of the akuU is weU seen in this view. 
Tlie relatively great width of the frontal region and the marked developraent of the 
^►gamaiic arches are very conspjcuuua. 

N.faciati ^. — This eontour ehowa the characteristic long and narrow nasal skde- 
ton. the great height and width of the orbits, the facial height and w'idih, and the 
Bcaphocephalic features, as iUnstrated by the parallel lattiral cmnial walls, and the 
median sagittal ridge. 

PcslaJal eonitniT . — Attention is here called to the relative breadth of the palate* 
and the elliptical contour of the alveolar border. 

CoftfoMT of fmfidible. — ^This is based on nine specimens only, and is thus open to 
criticism. It idiows a broad ascending ramus sumiounted by a compaimtively 
shallow dgmoid notch. 

111 . 

The reseiuhlance between the Magdalenian culture and that of the modem 
Rakirrm has long been realized^ and this resemblance has been adjudged safheimtiy 
close by some authorities to warrant the inlereuce that the Magdalcnians were indeed 
Eskimos. 

Bgyd Dawkins ’ argued that the Eskimo originated in Central Europe in the glacial 
epochs and followed the reindeer northwards with the retreat of the gludlal nheeta 
tiD they reached their present habitat. This suggestion has received much opposi¬ 
tion since it was hist put forward, and the opposers rake strong objections to itn 
acceptance^® It may be noted here that many of the theoretical objections wiD 
disappear if we regard the problem in a different light. Good reasons have betia 
adduced in support of the contention that the various races oi mankiiid were differ¬ 
entiated long before the Magdalenian PeriDd^® and we may assume* till evidence 
to the contrsiy is presented, that the Eskimo lived along the ilrctic fringe during 

^ Cav€-Eumiinfff IS74 ; 3|qj* la iSWMts. 

* Om EMmo-h^wreuA’^}ptindih€^ CapcfnliAgen, IBOG ; l>echrkttet Jtfda. ^ ArcAi- 

* Eratbi &f Msn. 


Anci^ Eskimo SkuU^ frmn Greenland. 
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Pateolithic traiEs. Then with the emset of eneli glacuti phosep they must Imvfl heeti 
pu^ed BoutiiwRida by the advaucLrig ice Bheet, and it ia by so means impmbable 
that a few tribes may bayc trickled into Central Europe with the mindeei and mtiak-ox. 
It isp in factf more likely that the E^ddmo followed the reindeer down to Fiance 
than that he followed it np to Siberia, Either of these tbeorieai however* can only 
be proved by osteological evidence ; that is, by the discovery of hoinan remains 
w'hich are unequivocally those of an Eskimo^ 

The jnajority of human remains dating from the Magdaleniaif Period may bs 
asaiguiii fairly certainly to the B<w^ed “River-bed" racep and this indicates 
that if Eatimos were in Europe at that time, they must have been in a very jimafT 




tto. 7 . — TKE citJUfceiiAnE SEuiiii (Arraa Tusrtrr). 

minority- Of particular interest, therefore, is the almost complete skeleton found 
at Chancfllade. which has been claimed as a representative of this hypothetical 
minority. This skeleton was My described by Testut in 1809^ and the contours 
of the skull here reproduced {Big* 7) are taken froin the original JSgurea, It will 
be instructive to compare* point by point* the Chancaladc skull with the standard 
Eskiino abuU constructed above. 

It should be mantbued here that the vaidt of the Chancalade skull has been 
broken over the area indicated in the diagram, by thjaa|>ade of the excavator * the right 

' BiJL dt kt SdfL tTAulhr, di lyvfu, LJiBn, 
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t«di|Kjr«] r^on, also, nhawB evid^ce of m oW Lracturti wbloh bsa produced a flight 

Uiitteiiing in this regjoD. 

1, Cfaniitl oa/KJciSy —Thia is reioarknbly Liirga in tke CliBiDcelnde &koW —^1730 cc^ 
—hut it ifl not outside the vjsiiatiop found in Eskimo crania {Dncltworth records 
1775 cc. for one slndl). Any objetrUnn raided on the groimdB of ctiLtiiiil capacity 
against aesigning the Chimcelnde skeleton to the Eskimo race must al&ci apply 
equally in regard to other nioderu races, 

* -2* fiuturcjf,—It is miepesting to note that the eoEonal suture is described by 

Testut “ remarquabk par m eimplicit^/' Ttis accords with the geocial condition 
found in Eskimo skuUs, The sagittal Erutiirej however, is “ fort CJomplei^e,"* mid the 
Innibdoid suture un pen plus coiuplasee;*^ This complornty, which is iUustmeed 
by drawings, is not the usual chaiucter of these sutures in Eskimo aktiUa^ though it 
may be present, Wormian bones are noted as being absent in the Ohancelade skulk 

S. No tneution is made by Testut of a persistent inlraofbitnl suture. 

4* Min^^uhr are well developed in the ChanceLade skuUi, and eapecLal 

attention is drawn to the devdoppement tout particidier de ses apopbysea mas- 
toides,” Such a davekipmenty thongii unrommon^ can be matched hi some Eskimo 
skullff. 

5. Tkc supra€frbiial rufye^ are jjoorly devefoped, as in most Eskimo. 

6. The lower bardtf of the ^gomatic arch baa the characteristic Eskimo 
appearance of fitraightneiSS, and the archt moreover, ia noted as being tsapeoially 
developed dana le sens de r^xiaisseur/^ 

In comparing the oontoura, the following points deserve attention ; — 

A. N^rnfin ktlerali ^— 

(1) The Clmncelade skull shnim a relatively greater development of the Irontal 
and smaller devdopment of the occipital region. It is in these cbarac- 
temtics that tho Eskinm akud drttaia from tiii type skulk of modem 
Engbsh, Neolithic^ and Biver-hed races. These charactariBtTcs may* 
therefore, txi regarded as eioiggeratkmA of Eskimo traits. 

{2) The great breadth of the great wings of the epbenoid is obvious^ and, indeed, 
Tiaitut remarks; ** La portion de css grandas alles qui ha.it partie de la- 
fosse temporals eet remarquable tout d^abord par sa gnmde biTgeor,*^ 

(3) The ndoii ifl idtuated well above the base line. 

B, N% facudu . — The Chancvlade skull hm been orientated on the alveolo™ 
condylar plane, and thiks the contours of the cranial vault are not Btrietly coiii’^ 
parable. The scapbccephaly of the Chancehtde flkull U, howovett quite evident. 

(1) The nasal aheletons in the two contours closely cuimqKindr th-air indices 

" ore practically identical. 

(2) The chaacteriatie facial length of ibo Eakinio k reproduced irT the 

ChuxtcelAde skull to u slightly o.vaggerat«d degree. 

I 

r ’ 


* 
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(3) The frontal widlii of thti Chsncelade akuU k relatively greats again (Wcen- 

toating an Eakjmn tmit. 

(4) The orbita allow peeulLaritie?!), In the first placei they are Btirptisingly 

biubU, the height hemg H3 ram** and tho breadth 38 mm. Thege low 
figures are ioiind only oeeaidoiinlly among Eskimo skuUe, and then only 
Iso far as recorda at my dij^c:}^ show) in skulls of lees than avemgo aiz^. 
The size of the Ckaneelade skull ia, ou the other hand^ relatively large. 
The orbital index of the CkamM-lade skull in ST, and ihiia clnaae^ it aa 
piesoecmo. The lowness of the orbits, it will be noticed, is due rather to 
the low pcKution of the upper margin than to the high level of the lower 
margin* The upper maigm, in fact, hardly lisefl above the level of the 
nasiun. 

iV. vertiralie. —Comparison is again hindered by the alveolo-condylar orientation 
of the skull. The relative width of the froutal r^ou b well sccn. 

Pahte ^—This contour diBers very markedly from that of the hkkiino. Compared 
with the latter* the palate of the Chancelado skull b long and tiarrow, with tm index 
of 67'9, This folk within the limite of Eskimo variation^ but it is exceptional to 
find an Eskiran palate with ao index below 70, 

Limb ftonw-—The humerus, femur and radius of the Chancelade man were 
well ppeaervedf and So allow the ealcuiation of the human^mdid and humeio* 
femoral indices* The disparity botwiien these and those of the Eskimo can be seen 
by the following and they argue distinctly against the Eskimo ajB&nities of 

the Chancelade skeleton i — 

Av.: Eskimo. Av. : Engliah- Chancelade. 

Hum.rad. .. 71^8 (Turner) 72-5 (Duckworth) 83^0 

Hum. fcm. . . 77*7 (Turner) 73*6 

The conclusion to be drawn from this comparison must be of a negative nature. 
The Chancelade skull certainly presents some remarkabk Eskiiuo characterbtica. 
These, however, are more than balanced by a number of features which are tinueual 
in Eskimo akuHji. It must, therefore, be conceded that them is no justification for 
the assertion that L^Hommo de Chancelade ” is a repr^entative of an Eskimo 
[mpulation which lived in France during the late PaksoUthic Period. 


Tarlh AJ.—iVorffiii Aafcnifi> (ratlii taken from micUpoiiit of auditciry mciatuii]+ 
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Introduction. 

Tbb Cat'? Cmdlea that are d^rib^d in th& following page? were learoecJ Ijeom tha 
natives of Gocnlenoiigh Island, D'Ehitrocastcaiix Archipelago, Papua, in 1912. There 
were many other figures which I saw but did not record^ ao that altogether the number 
known to the natives in this region must be very considerable. In describing the 
movements, 1 have foUow^ed the terminology devised by Dr. .4. 0. Haddon and 
Dr. W. H. R. Riverst and used in Mi>w Hoddon^a book, Cradles in Many Lands. 
The natives of Ooadenougli Island have special names for two movements that 
recur with groat frequency in their figures: m the Bwaidogan dialect Hpoken in 
Mud Bay, they are called naaiva and luaMti^a. To is to take up with the 

thumb, from the prQ3tinial fade^ over any intermediate strings, the radial strings off 
the little fingers l to luatataya is to take up with the index finger?^ from the proxinial 
side, ie., from above, the ulnar thumb fftringa. The frc^^u^tly foUows 

the aaui«^. 

1 MU ind€bt>ed to the late Rev, A+ Balhmtytie, who was a miasiunaiy on Goode- 
nougb Island for many yeais, for the foDowing information on the subject “ The 
proper time for playing the game (Cat^s Cmdies) is at the inwa*mo ^ harvest. At all 
other times the old men prohibited them lest they should bring disaster on the gardens* 
As the nucu^ate harvesdi is immediately followed by the planting of yams, which are 
the principal food of the natives, it would st^em that the pluying of Gat^s Cradles is 
beneficial for tliu yam gardens unly« 

The native name for Oat-a Cradles h gi*i{^la^ This is also the name of a 
definite figure, which is supposc<l to have originated all the othem. This figure. 

nr na^ta sa it is more usualty called (see So. XI), is, or was until recently* 
perfonued at a ver}' important ceremony In the social life of the community* When- 

' The mwa^ma b « stwit rimilar to the yam* 
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cv ur tho hstid iTiQii oi & faimilot w&uted s food-house ccmstnijctoii, cert&in mon were 
detailed to build it and certain othem to decorate it. The remainder) as soon M 
the hut was completed, gathered togetheT, and performed this string figuio ffi'imia.*’ 
^ Some of the figures appear to be connected with magic. The natives usa string 
bags (uKilia vo) to cany their vegetafates home from tho gardens, Whonovor any 
of the vi^tables in it were stolen they would employ a striDg figure, ipbIw'ijb 
(N o. XXT) to discover the thief. An incantation waa fint sung, then the figure 
was made. As the name of each suspected petaon was pronounced, the right hand 
was jerked downwards between the loops. If it paaaed through freely he was 
umocent, but if it atuct he was guilty. Another figure, bu'iimi, which I have not 
recorded. Is performed only when the clouds seem to prophecy fine weather; the 
word itself means a certain type of cloud, the cnmiilus. Probably this figure alaji has 
a magical dguificaaoe. 

Certain figures, again, have a humorous significance. Thus de'ba (No. IX)* 
from the word dcfifH/efw'ma, meBning ” he is bald," b Intended to ridicule old men. 
An unrecorded figure, hoiise'jJtiHemu, similftrly ridjculBa orphans. Nimo'ga (No, 
^ ^ humorous rendering of a person beating oS a mos^uitO) and kiut'ka 
(No, 1) mocks a person whose fingers have been bitten by a crab. 

Some figures are restricted in r^ard to their performera. Only married men 
and old men may make the figure yi'fno (No. XLfV^), Girk who saw an unmarried 
youth making it would laugh at him and say, " Look ! hasn't he a lot of children 
to fiah lor ? The jt'flio is a tree of which the fibres are used for inalring fiah-neta. 
The figure/a£ok a (No. XXXVI), again, may be performed by married people only, 

Lomparatively few figures appear to be accompanied by chants, although 
probably they osist in many cases wham I have not recordod them. My teachers 
were mainly the children who lived around the mJssiDD station in Mud Bay; Cat’s 
Cradles with them had become simply a [jastime. 


I, The Crab (^fau'Jhi), 

Loop over the little fingers of each hand. With each thumb from the distal 
sido take up both the little finger strings near their attachment to the opposite baud. 
W'ith each thumb from the prosimal aide take up both the IHtle finger strings of its 
hand, and with the middle fingers tom the prio!djiLT.l aide taka up both the ulnar 
strings on the thumbs. Push the right hand outwards and tho left inwards, turning 
the left palm upward. An outsider pinches together with thumb and finger the 
apices of the two triangles formed between the thumbs and middle fingera, one 
on each ride. Koloaao everything ezeept the ioopa on the little fingers. The oub 
rider’s thumb and finger are caught, oa though by a crab, 

VOL. L. 
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SIQ* L~TH£ CftiB. 


IL The Snake {Mo'ta]. 

Opomng A,^ With the iml^ fingpira. from the distal idde take up the radial 
little finger ^triDga and circle the indices into place again. Drop the little finger loops 
and ciitde the two loops on each index finger round atid round in the same direction 
ea beforu, When the strings are hiiriy taut, insert the renmining three fingers of 
each hand into the index loops and drop the thumb loops- Draw the two hands 
tightlj apart i4nd fiing th^ loose string from tho old thumb loops coatinncmsly over 
the other strings. A seiios of undulating fitrings ia lormed, the snake- 



no. 2. 


IIL The Tiw ParroiA ( 

Opening A. W^ith the fingers pointing downwards^ lay the whole figure carefully 
on the knees. Insert both handjg through the near loop itom abo^e and tEim them 
inwank so that the Ufiare^t string (the old nloar little fioget string) forms n loop on 
the wrists. Then fcotn the far, or distal, side take ap the Dutermost string (formerly 
the radial thumh string) with the little fingers- You have now on each hand an 
olnar little finger string and an ulnar wrist striiig passing over and dragging down 
^a pnifT^>^r string. W^ith the bach of the intlex fingers (i.e*, below) take up the 
oppoaito palmar atrmga and remove the loops on the wrists to the thumbs. With 
the thumbs over the other strings take np Irom the proximal side the radial little 
finger strings. Remove the [oops from the Index Gngeta ; then with the index 
fiagers iruiu the pTOximsl Eude take ap the uliair thumb strings. Turn the palms 
outwaida ftnd draw the hands apait^ Loopy appear on either aide facing each other— 
thii miilfl and the female parrot. 

I Ib Opeoicig A« tokp qp the (eft piilmHr ttring with the Ludegi; Unger of tla^ right 

luuid) then the ligbt jsiijxi&r stiliig with the iodpx of ibe kf^ * 
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lY. B<At^‘akit. 

Openiiig A. Drop ths loop on the left indoi and transfer tho right index loop 
to the left hand.' With the right thumb brotn the pmxima] side take np the right- 
hand radial little fingor string, and with the right index from the proximal ride 
take up the ulnar thumb string. With the thumb and index of the left hand hold up 
the two loops on the right thumb, and, releasing the right hand, insert the right 
thumb through the farmer little finger loop from the oppoaite aide to that in which 
the little finger passed through it, and the little finger through the former index loop 
(from the same ride as the index passed originally). Repeat this moTement twice, 

then again take up the right radial little finger string with the right thumb and the 
nlnar thumb string with the index. Knotting strings appear in the middle, succeeded 
towards the right by three diamonds. Drop the right thumb iilnM«- string from the 
index finger and take it up again. As this is condnued the loop travels over to the 
left hand, followed by the throe dlamouds, and the operator chanis “ BtMo'aku 
diekwa*ku da ven^wnega' Finally the loop reaches the left hand. Kow remove 
the loop on the left index finger and contuiiie the moveaunt with the right finnd 
The loop disappears, but the diamonds travel back to the right, and os they travel 
the operator chanta “ U mwnti'hu u nmna'ku.'' '* You are smiriog ra«," 



no. 1. 


V. The Basket {Fa'ae), 

Opening A. With the index fingers from the distal ride take up the radial 
little fillet strings, allowing the little finger loop to drop os the index fingers circle 
back into poritian. Insert the other three fingeta of each hand into the index loops* 

* In tbi« Mae take op the right Hmar stksg with the index finger of the left hoad, tfaen 

tbe left pikfffiAr string with ths Ifidjdx oi tte right. 
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fnnn the distal aide and draw dawn its two tilnar stiings. IJiarefally drop the loops 
on the thumbs, and, koin between the nlimr and radial stciiigB thus dropped, take 
up with the thumbs hom the proximal aide (t^, from bolow) the proximal radial 
index string that mns diagonally to the bottom atmg. Insert the midiHa lingers 
from the proximal side onditr the distal radial index strings so aa to open out the 
6gare. A basket appeacB> the lower tranaversd strings rubning side by aide, focming 
the bottom. An onlooker says, Kali^mu ta'ma a trele'htf,” *' Give me a betel- 
nut”; but tha opemtor poshes his dbowa into hia sides, caoeing the two bottom 
etriugs to rise op to the top of the baHket, and says ** ifttgunu/' ** Ko, 

the basket is empty.” 



nu, & 


YI. The Knee (Tu'ga lauma'wa). 

Opening A. Puah the knee tbrongh the ind^T loops and drop the index loops; 
the knee is eanght. Pass the index fingers 07er both the little finger stiinga and 
take up the ulnar thmub string Erom the distal side and return. Drop the thumb 
loops and remove the index loops to the thumbs. With the backs of the Index fingers 
{i^, from below) take up the knee etrings and drop the knee. With tho thumbs 
over the index atringa take up the radial little finger strings bom the proxunal side 
ftrtd with the index fingers Erom the proximal side take up the ulnar thumb atiings. 
Drop ah the index Btriqgs and with the indices from the proximal side take np the 
ulnar thumb strings. Turn the palms out. You have the figure. 



fm. & 


m The Hofiy 

Opening A. Push the right dhow through the stringB above the lower feransverae 
string. Turning the left thumb down, take up with it from the proximal side the 
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left ulnar little Huger stiiug, and draw it througli, aliowiiig tte original thumb loop 
to slip off. Drop the loopa on tbo right mdex and on the loft Httl© finger. Push 
the radial left index string to the rad of the finger and draw down ita nlnar string 
with the other three fingecj of the left hand. With the right index from the proximal 
side take up the ulnar thumb string. The baby appeata in the middle. 



Vin. The Tam (Aftuet'mo).^ 

Opening A. Drop the thnmh loopa and lay the rest with the fingers pointing 
down on the kneea, Liseit the hand through the near triangle from aboTo, taking 
up the near strand (the old lower ttansverae string) so that it lies on the wrists. 
Then with the little fingers from the far side take up the fat strings (the old upper 
transverse string). Hemove the wrist loops to the thumbs, Widi the thumbs take 
np the radial little finger strings foom the proximal side, and with the index fingers 
from the proximal side take up the ulnar thumb strings. Tom the palms outward 
and see-saw the figure until four diamonds open out. 



no. & 

IX. The Bald Man (De'6o). 

Opening A, With the fingers pointing downwards Uy the figure catefuHy on 
the knees. Insert the hands from above behind on the far eide oO the nearer pair 

of crossing strings and twist them round on to the wrists. Then with the little 
fingers, take up the far string from tho far aide. Bemove oomfdetdy the two loops 
from each wrist and place them on the thumbs. With the thumbs from the proiiaiai 
aide take up the mdUl little finger strings, and with the indioes from the proximal 

t Tliifl %iire c(ui be produced in » rarLjty ol way*, Bome of which am mven later (s» Voa. 
XVID. XXVI, XXVm) f Mih Hadduu has it as *• The CaUbaah Jfet" (nmi East Aftica (Cal'* 

Cmdiuiu Mannf LnjidSf [i. 37]i. 
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Edde take up both the ulnar thumb Htriugs* Tam the palinE oatwurck. Ecmove 
the long pendent rndiul Ftring to the other aide o{ the thumbs bo that it crosaes from 
between the tbamb and indeE of eneb hand. Over this atring with the thumbs from 
the proximaJ aide take dp both the tiliift r miiex strings. Remove the loopa from 
the indices^ iheii with the thumbs from the proximal ride take up the rodial littie 
finger stringis, and with the indices from the proiKinifli ride both the ulnar thomh 
strings, and tum the pokoB outwaida. Yon have two dimnonds at the hottom of a 
large This is the bald niun. 



TIG. 9. 


Opening A. Drop the thumb loopa aod over the other strings take up in the 
mouth the ulnar little finger string. Take up each string niniiiiig hrom the little 
finger to the month from the prmdcaal ride with the index finger of the opposite 
hand and drop the loop id the mouth. With the thumbs over the proximal radial 
index strings take op the two ulnar atriogs of the index fingers from the proximal 
side. With the middle fingers over the distal cadbil index strings take up from 
the proximal ride the proximal radial index strioffi* I>rqp both the loops on the 
thumbs^ and over both the nJnar strings of theiodioes (i.e», the two rirlngs just dropjHsd 
from the thumbs} take up with the thuml^ from the proximal ride the distal radiid 
index Btringa (the palmar middle finger string). Poll down the ulnar middle finger 
strings with the ring and little fingent itiserted from the distal side. Two diamonds 
appear in the middle. 



Tin* 10. 


XI. Number (f) {Na^ba). 

The opening ia the aame as for the last fignieif MaiaJwa^sL There are two 
loops m each index finger and one on amh little finger. Take up with the thumbs. 
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without passing over the other strings, the radial little Anger string? £n>in the ptoximal 
ride, and then, also from the proximal side, the distal radial index strings. SCavaho 
the thumbs and release the distal loops of the index fingers. With the index fingera 
from the pruxunsl ride take off the thumb loops. Again with the thumbs from the 
proximal side take up the radial little finger strings and the distal radial index stringa, 
Navahu the thumlxs. Paas the middle fingers over the distal ulnar index strings 
and take up with them from the proximtd aide the proximal radial index string?. 
Drop the little finger loope and turn the [xilins outwards, A number of diamonds 
appear. 



no. 11. 


h TT . jTAs ^uii Qttd the ^oon (fauim^rKt 

Ol>ening A. Push the hands through the mdex loops from the prmriwiil side, 
^Vith the little fingers over the ulnar thumb stthigs take up the radial thumb strings 
from the proximal ride, then with the index fingers from the distal ride take up 
the radial little finger strings. Turn the poiinfl upwards. With the thumb and 
index finger of the right hand take up the radial thumb and the radial index strings 
of the left baud where they meet on the palm of the ring finger, and release ail the 
left hand except the wrist loop. Two loops now hang down, in the first—the old 
left thumb loop—iusert from the proximal ride the little finger of the left baud ; in 
the second—the old left index loop—Insert over the new little finger loop the left 
thumb from the distal ride. Di> the same with the right hand. Repeat this opera¬ 
tion, with the little fiugera taking up the radial thumb strings, ajul the index fingers 
the rtulial little finger strings, and turn the palms upward. .Now romove the radial 
string of the left wrist and place it between the left thumb and the left index finger. 
Take hold with the right thumb and index of the tbrw strings that meet on the 
left palm, i.«., the radial thumb, the old radial wrist and the radial Index strings. 
Release all the left hand. Through the old thumb loop insert the left little finger j 
through both this loop and the old index loop insert the left thumb, both from the 
proximal side, the remainiiig atring falling ftee on the palmar side of tlie left Land. 
Do the aanie with the right hand ; then with the index fingers from the proximal 


i TJiU tiyiir? 19 aiflo {fiBlufriui, & Hpo coco-flnt* 
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did? take up the uIuat thumb fliciugd and turn tbe palnia outward. Two diauuoudia 
appear in the iruddle, one the &tin and the other the mooD. 


-nn* 


Xni- A Ripe Chestnui {Gi'vi dibidi^na). 

This is the sume aa the last figoie The Sun and the Mwti ”) eseept that (finat) 
you take up the ulnar tbumh string instead of the radial thumb fitring with the 
little finger and {second) the whole movement is repeated lour times and then the 
wrist atriiig removed. When the movement is complete you have a setied of eyelets, 
but towaida each side are two interladng atrings. These are the cheatnutg. Care¬ 
fully lay the figure on the knees, release all but the little fingers, and insert the thumbs 
under these intcrlacmg stringis from the pFoximal aide. Thruw the strings taut | and 
ra po doing take up tb* ulnar thumb stringB froin the projfuiinl aide with the index 
fingcra. Loops appear, as in Fig^ 3 The Two Parrots ^*)p. on either fdde—the chest' 
nuts have fallem 



rin> 14. 



XTV, The Bfuxh Turh^ 

Opening A. Push the hands through the tlmmb loops from the distal side. 
With the thumbs over both wrist strings take up the iduAr little finger strings from 
the distal aide. Remove the loops from the little fingers^ Paas the little fingers 
over the other atrings and take up the ulnar thumb strings from the proximal side. 
Push the index loops through each other and place them on the opposite mdicefi. 
Through the middle of the left index loop take up the ulnar thumb and radial little 
finger stiingH with the tbumh and iiidex of the right hand, rel^wiae the whole of the 
left hand except the wrist loop, and place the thumb and the littJe finger back into 
their old lwp«. T>t> the Rs^me with the right haiiiL Clap the hands together, cry 
hr-r-f-r to imiUte the flight of tie bird, drop the little finger loope and draw the 
hundu apart, the index fingers at the same time taking up the nlnar thumb stTiiigfl 
from the proximal tiide. According to which index loop is paired throiigh the other, 
you have one brush turkey in the middle, nr two, a male and a feniak, one on eimh 
eide. 
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3C\. Th« Settle (Guba'ta},^ 

OpeuiJig A- With tbe thombu otoi the other string take up the ladiid little 
filler strings from the proidinal side, and with the Index Bngm from the samo aide 
t e up the uIeult thumb atringa. Hele&ae all the thumb loopa and transfer the 
dist^ index loops to the thumbs. With the little fingers over the other strings take 
up the ulnar thumb strings from the pwximaj side, and witJi the index fingers take 
np t e radkl little finger i^triiigs, also from th^ projriiniij gide. I>mp all tlie little 
finger loops and transfer the distal index loops to tbe little fingem. Puah the whole 
hand through the thumb loops from the proximal aide. With the thumb and index 
of the nght hand take hold of the ulnar index string and the radial little finger atrintr 
on the palm of the left hand. CarefuUy release the left hand altogether. Througli 
the old loop insert the thumb from the opposite ride to that in whieh the hand 
passed through, and reinsert the index and the little fcigera in their original loops. 
Do the same with the right hand. With the thumbs over the other strings take 
^ the radml little finger strings from the proximal aide, and with the index fingers 
from the proximal aide take up the ulnv thumb strings. Kemove aD the index 
loops. Then again from the proximal aide tab up with the index fingers the ulnar 




ino. la. 


no. IQ. 


thumb strings and turn the palms outward. Drop the index loop nnd carefully 
repeat the movement. A series of diamonds is formed as in Fig. 8 {“ The Tam 
This is the net. Presently it breaks in the middlc^-the net is bad. and the fish 
escape, It is nweasaiy to rei^ir the net. On each side you have mteilacing stringa, 
as in Fig. lo. Lay the figure carefully on the knees, the fingers pointing downwards 
in so doing. Place the right thumb under P, the right little finger under Q, and 
the right index between the strings at O. Similarly place the Jeft thnmb imd^ R, 
the Jeft little finger under S, and the left index through O. Draw the lianda apart 
and repeat the whole process from the bcginiutig. Tliia time the net does not break. 


X\X The Ptnades (yavunv'ga). 

Opening A. WTth the thumbs oi,*er the index strings take up from the proxinial 
side the radial little finger stringa, and vith the index fingers from the proximal side 

«-n' f ™ ^ GoodenongU tiOaml, thi» flgurt « csllrf 
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takp up tbe ulimr thumb EcIeUiSc^ the linipa qu t-be tfaumba. With tbe 

thmuba over the praximal r&di^ jDt1e.x !§tritigtj take up from the proximal aide tbe 
ulnar Uttb fiuger EFtmiga. Edeaue tHfi little finger loopa. With the little fingers 
over the dUtaJ ulnar index strings take up the proximal radial thumb strings. Release 
the loops on tbe thuinbs. With tbe Ibuiobe over the proximal mdial index ifttings 
take up from the proximal side the two ulnar index strings, Nayaho the thumbs 
aud release the distal nidia! index strings. With the thumbs Dvm- the index strings 
take up the radial little finger strings from the proximid aide, and with the index 
fingers from the proximal side take up the ubini- Ihumb strings. Carefully relea^se 
tfao thumbs and insert them from the proxinud side under tbe old distal radial thumb 
stringH and the distal uhmr iudax strings which cross tbe upper tratisranse string. 
Remove the distal loops of the index fingers. With the isudex fingers from the 
prorimal ride take up the ulnar thumb strings. Drop all the thumb loops. With 
the thumbs over the proximal radial index strings take up from the proxiiiial side 
the nJimr little finger strings. Release the little finger loops. With the little fingers 
over the distal nlnor'index strings take up the proximal radial thumb stringSi Release 
the loops ou the thumbsa. With the thumbs ovi?r the proximal radial index atriugs 
take up from the proxiipaJ ride the two nlnar index strings. Savaho the thumba 
and release the distal radial index strings. With the thumbs over the index stringa 
take up the mdial little finger string from the pEoxiinii] ride, and with the index 
fingers from the proximal aide take up the ulnar thumb strings. This gives you the 
PIeiad<’s.^ 



no. 17.—TflE I'LXUPE-H. 


XVIL TAe Pdppcv PlmU {La^i^ia}. 

Opening A. With tbe index fingers frojii the distal ride take up the radial 
little finger strings. Drop the loops ou the little fingers^ insert the other three firigera 
of each bami into the index loopi £fam the distal ride, and pull down the two ulnar 
index strings. A trosa appears m tbe middle. Drop the loops on the thumbs* 
and from between tbem take up from below from tho proximal side) tbe proximal 
rudial index strings with tbe thumbs. Take up in the mouth the intersecting diagonal 
airings. Rcleaae tbe threo fingers (if retoioed) which were pulling dowu the ulnar 

^ There iri a nu^thod Ed unmvelljiij; this figure ate|i hj ilepp f^b roduring tbe AiuuLer of 
di&Qiend*^ Unformnateityr it wsm racordedi. The aamu Hgore la known b£ Kiriwina, in 
tb? Tmbnand Arablpelogo- 
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iiulex fltriiiga ajid remove the distal index loops to the ^ttle lingers; then feleiusc all 
The index and thniub loops. Keniove tlm little finger loops to the thumbs, atiaightcii- 
iiig them out. With tJie little fiiigera from the pmxiinal side take up the ulnar 
Strings, and with the Index fingers lake up the opposite palmar strings os in Opening A. 
With the thumbs over the index strings take qp the r4M3ial little finger strings from 
the pro.riiiial side, and with the index fingers from the proximal side take up the 
uliwr thumb strings. Navaho the thtunhs. Drop the little finger loops and from 
the proxiinal aide take up the proximal radial index strings with the little fingers. 
Drop the index Idojb, end from the proxitnal aide take up with each index finger the 
string which hangs nn ite side perpendicularly from the mouth. Release the string 
from the mouth. You have the pepper plant. 



XV Ill, The Batuina 

Opeunig A. With the indices over the little finger loops take up the ulnar 
thumb strings from the distal side. Drop the thumb loojw. Oircle the indices 
clockwise so that they take up the radial little finger strings' from the distal side. 
Insert the thumbs under both radial index strings from the proximal side and drop 
the little finger loops. Two strings, one on each side, run between the upper and 
lower transverse strings on fcbeir distal side. Take up each of these stringa with 
the nearer little finger from the proximal aide, and release all the index loops. Strain 
the ulnar little finger strings down with the WTists. and rest the figure, palms down¬ 
ward, on the knees. Two crosang diagonals appear m the middle. Take up the 
upper half of each diagonal from the proximal side with the nearer index finger. 
Release the distal radial thumb strings the loop, the ulnar string of which runs 
to the index finger). With the thumbs over the index strings lake up the radial 
little finger strings from the proximal aide, and with the index fingers from the 
proximal side take up the ulnar thumb strings. Turn the palms outward, then 
release all the index loopa. Again with the index fingem from the proximal aide 
take up the uioar index strings and turn the palms outward. Two otridgs run 
between the upper and lower trauHVerae strings on the [iroximal side of all the rest. 
Take theae up in the mouth. Drop the loops on the thumbs and little fingers, and 
remove the index loopa to the bttle fingera. Two strings fall perpendicularly aide 
by aide from the mouth. Take each up from the face side with the nearer thumb and 
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relfhase thtm from the mouth. With tbfi thiupfas from the proaduml side talce up the 
r&dkl little finger ^tiirigd, $j}d with the mdex fingera from the same side take up 
the ulnar thumb fftiiugs. Four diamutida appear, as in Fig. 8 (“ Bie Yam ”). 


XIX. Wasijobo'di} 


Opening A* Beleaae the right index (or the left, aa may be required) so that 
the left palmar string passes above both the left index strings. Tr^fer the left 
index loop to the right index. Race the left thumb loop on the big toe of the right 
loot and the left little finger loop on the little toe of the same foot. Between the 
strings of the right index loop draw through the ulnar thumb and the radial little 
finger strings^ Bold these two m the right hand and take hold of them on thdr 
distal sides with the left hand. Pull the left hand upwards and a triangle opem 
out, the two right-hand strings isening from ite apex* Pull the right hand upwanls 
and the triangle elooes. 


^ ir\ 



ITEl. 1^. 


FionnES BEQTs:m:G WTnr Other Otekinos. 

XX. The Crrst offhe Cvekatoo {Wema^la% 

Hold the atring between the index and middle fingerE of the right hand so that 
a IcMip about on Inch and a hall long is kft standing up on the bockof the hand. Wind 
the two long pendent strings round the palmar aide of the index finger acroea the 
back of the hand> passiug on the distal ride of the upturned loop, caund the little 
finger, and up between the little and the ring lingers, back over the hand ou the 
diatal side of the upstanding loop. Hnld ti with the thumb against the side of the 
Index finger, and puph the upstanding loop over the two doiLble Btrings down between 
the index and the middle fingers so that it projects on the palmar ride. Remove the 
double loop ou the little finger, and make ft stand up on the back of the hand like the 

' Thii ia tbs imma aa a fiimv kuawii la the F^ibiTUfi ul Kurtht^m AliwJta and of Uie 
Hachmua Rj’rar delta u Tbs Boding PoL** 
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first loop. Repeat the aperatiou from the bcginaiiig, nrH continojo 
striDg is uficd up, Fiuolly you have a row of down-pointing palmar 
single doable-stringed, loop upstanding on the back of the band—tbe 
cockatoo. 



XXL A SheU-fith (JfdiSabiubfi'o). 

Taka a loop about Eve or ais indiea long and inaort the left tbnmb and the 
left index finger through it. From below the pa] mar thumb-index atring draw through 
the dorsal thumb-index string with the right index insertod from above. With 
the left index finger over the lower transverse string take up from below (i,a., with 
the back of the finger) the upper transverse string. Circle the left index round all 
ita strings once clockwise, then place the right index string on the left thumb, and 
yon have tbe figure. 



no. £]. 

XXU. The £af-P«idant (Xo'iTtdta'uiaJ,^ 

Make a small cirolc in tbe cord. Hold it up in tbe left hand, and with the right 
thumb and index finger draw through the string leading to the right, so ae to make 



rm. 23. 

a second amaU dide liko tbe first. Repeat this continnously until onlv about one 
inch of string rem^ between the first and the last circle. Hold the figure up by 
thia free efid. You have a very a4Sinrate representariou of the ear-pendant with 

1 This figure reaemblee tbe Ennrpeaii chaia loop. 


until all the 
loops, and a 
crest of the 
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red shell beads roufld the xini. Icuert the right hand through the middle and &weep 
it iJong to the right; aTI the eirelea di^appeai, 

XXLll. S'isiafwct*tti} 

Loop over ihe little Jinger of each haorl aiidi hijhimg the Btriiigs taut with each 
thurob from the proximal side, take op bath the tranaverse pytiiiigs. Pass the left 
index from the distal side under the two right palmar strings and torn it, fijfit in wards, 
then outwAnle agfdo. Do the same with the right index, taking up the palmar 
strings between the left Index and the thumb. Draw the hands apart. From the 
pmxiiTLal aide take up with the thumbs both the radial index strings. Kamho iilie 
thumbs, then drop all the loops on the left index and the right thumb. A knot 
forms in J^he middle. Ihop the loops ou the right index and the left thumb and 
the knot resolves* 



no. 23. 


XXIV. the Band iahodi^ltana). 

Loop over the left thumb and the left little finger as in Positton L Pass the 
right hand through the other end of the loop, and draw the palmar string through, 
Repeat this, then loop the-stririg over the right thumb and little finger similarly 
to the left hand. With the back of the right index take up from the proximal side 
the left palmar stemg and return. With the left thumb from the proximal ride 
take up the radial little finger string of the left hand ; witli the right thumb rimilorly 



take up the ulnar index strmg of the right hand over the radial string. Take up 
with the left index fiOTO the proxiiual aide the idnar thumb string, and with the 
right index from the proxijnol ride the radial index string, Navabo the tliumbe, 
then drop the loops on the little fingers and turn the palms out-. Three diamonds 
appear in the string. 

I This figare la eotlEd in Kiiiwicw It la vwy dniLtif to The Lfloast ** of 

L^gaiuU {m MIm ££addoi]» lot, p. 
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Let an onlooker insert lils bond tlirougb the iiiiddle dinmond. Sway tlie iiauds 
from aide to aide ehanting, “ dabada’ba bi'bia^vo ni'tnadi ito uta da*ba(itii)& kn 

«a daba'golot,** titerally, Haods cut, cbildren their hands we will cat we will out 
entirely,” Beleaee all the atringa of the left hand and poll with the right j the 
onlofiker's hand is released, 

XXIVa, (Second method.} 

OpeiiLog A, except that the right-^hand loop at starting ia given one complete 
revolution clockwise. Beleaue the loops on the little hngera. The nidooker inserts 
his hand frmn Iwncath through the diamond in the middle. Release the loops on 
the index hngem, and the wrist ia caught. Take up the ulnar strings of the thumU 
with the little fingers from the proximal side and make Opening A above the 
imprisoned wrist, Now pass the imprisniuod hand thioiigb the new figure between 
the index loops. Release the loops on tlie little fingers and the wrist ia frwi. 

XXJVu. (Tiiird method.) 

Opening A, except that the right'hand loop at starting ia given one complete 
revolntion clockwise. The onlooker insorta his hand through the middle of the 
transverse stringa ao that the radial thumb and. the ulnar little finger atrings are 
on one side of the wrist, the reat on the other. Let go the little finger loops and 
the wnst ia caught. Let go the index loops and the wdxt is free again. 

XXV. TAf! String Sag (ll alui'm). 

Double the string and make Position 1 with the left hand, lusert the right 
hand from below through the other end of the two loops, and draw throxigh the 
two left palmar stru^. . Again insert the wrist throngb, and with the right thumb 
and index finger draw half*tIirough the two ulnar strings of the thumb and the 



nn. 


two radial strings of the little finger. Release oil the left hand and hold the figure 
Up with the right hand, gripping the four loops just drawn half-throagh. The 
pendent strings are held together by a circular loop of two strings. Insert the left 
hand between the strings fust below the right hand and jerk it down. The circular 
loops slip over, and the hand should pass through freely. 
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XXVL A Cereal re^&nblinff Siig{ir-f:ane ( 

^Ijike a miBlJ cifcle and Iiolil It in the mouth. Fime the other cod of the long 
loop on the henii. Pafis the Lunih^, with fingers pointing towards the face (i\e,p 
from the outside) thiougli the long side Icopst ^nd bend them ontwurda tound them, 
$0 tlifit a loop lies on each wriat. Then pass the little fingers below^ all the strings, 
and from the inside insert them through the amall circle held m the mcutth^ Drop 
the loops from the mouth and head, and remove the wrist loops to the thumbs. 
With the thumbs from the pro^uma] aide take up the radial little finger etringe, 
and with the index fingens from the proximal aide take up the ulnar thumb strings. 
Turn the palms outward and you have the «ame four diamonds aa Ui Fig. 8 (■' Tlse 
Yam 

* 

XXVn. *4 (?) {Lami'iii). 

Poftitiori L Loop the radial string of the left thumb round that thumb, With 
the back of the right index take up this new loop on ita palmai flidfi, then with the 
back of the left index take up the right-hand palmar cord between the two index 
string!!, and with the right index do the same with the left palmar cord. Drop all 
the left-hand slriiigs. Raise the distal loop on the ri^t index ami push the proximal 
loop through it- Then from the back of the hand (f.e., from the proximal side) 
with the back of the left thumb take up this new distal index Icwp, ami with the 
hack of the little finger Irom the distal aide) take up the new proximal index 
loop. Draw the hands apart, and revense the loops on the thumba inwards by 
takmg bold of the ulnar strings. With the thumbs from the proxinml side take up 
the radial little finger strings, and with the index fingere from the proximal eidea 
take up the uluar thiimb strings. Tam the palms outwarri. A cto 8 « appears in 
the middle. 



XXVlll. A Man erausd bi/ Belel^ui (Kali'mii lUi), 

hlake a small rirck in the string, maertj tlie index fingm into it from the far 
ride ftVe., distal), and draw the hands apart. You have then two loops on the mdei 
fingers^ the ulnar strings eroaring one another. With the thumbs over the radial 
index striogs take up the cx^rreepouding nlniLr strings in turn, and with the little 
fingers over the distd radial index strings, take up the proximal radial index strings 
from the proximal side^ With the index fingers from the dietal ride take up the 
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tiutal railia] index atrings after they pcuis uuder the strings mnning rrom the Indicsa 
to the little fingers. Turn the hands out.^ Drtip the two tadibl strings on the 
thumbs and take them up again as they pass betwieen the ulnar Judex string auj 
the ulnar little finger string. Reuiui‘e all the loops oa the index fingers g. Invert 
the thumb liwps twice, taming iheui iuwards. With the index fingers take up the 
ulnar thumb strings feom the proximal side, and turn the palnm mitwani. See-saw 
the figure until you have four diamonds, as in Fig. fi (" The Yam "). An oidooker 
inserts his baud through the first diamond and out through the fourth. Drop the 
index (rtrings. The onlooker’s hand la released and the figure is resolved, leaving a 
knot ill the middle. 

XXIX. A ihUhtrituj-in (^) ( DofAatif'fiJh'a}. 

The movements ate the some as in Xo. XiVm (“ A Mau crazed by Betel-nut ”) 
up to the point marked *. except that in the opeiiitig etage, when there ore two 
loops on the index fingers, the right index is circle*! once olockwisp. Circle the 
left hand under so that the little finger is uearest the body and the iudex finger points 
upward. Extend the right hand, bobbing tho right index up and down towards 
the onlooker. You have the figure ZtodoJtt'MJWtf. 



XXX. The Katvjarm 

This is the same as No. XXVTII f“ A Man crazed by Betel-nut ”) *iown to tho 
point marked § in that figure. With the index fingers from the proximal side tuke 
up the ulnar thumb stringa. Drop the thuiub loops, and from the distal side take 
up with the thumbs the ulnar little finger striuga. Remove the loops from the 
little fingers. With the little fingers over the index I*x>p6 take up tlie ulnar thumb 
strings from the proximal side. Push the index loops through eatjh other and place 
them on the opposite index fingers. Between the radial and the iiluur left index 
strings take up the ulnar thumb and the radial little fijiger strings ; release the left 
Iiond, and from the aide place these loops in the mouth. Similarly take up the 
ulnar thumb and the radial little finger strings of the right hand, and fmm the side 
insert a hand tUiough each loop thus held up—^the right haud through the old right 
tJiumb loop, the left hand through the old right little finger loop. Take up with 

* Thil giviefi litUe '* cif Murtfly Lkktid (see Mua HMidcin^ loc. 

^ Thill figrire is doubtfiilly 
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the little fingets the loope m the mouth, the lelt IHtle finger the left loop, the right 
the right loop, bolding the fingers pomted inwards towards the mouth. Drop the 
mouth strings tuul draw the hands apart. You have two kangaroos, one on each 
ride. 



HQ, 2S^Tge lusGssoo. 


XXlfL on Enl Spm* (Sifa'a). 

This hi the same as No. XXVm {“ A Man ctaaed by Dotel-nut ”> down to the 
marled |, eJtcept that the last step is not carried out, the index loop are 
not removed. Instead, push the most distal (».e„ outermost) index loop through 
each other, and place them on the opposite index tingeta, ftelcaac aU the thumb 
loop, then removB the proxiiiial {t,e., innermMt) loop on the index fiogeia, and 
pull tight the string running across the palm to the little finger so that the released 
index loop mokes a knot, Beinove the figure from the bauds alti^ether, holding 
it up by the palmar rtrings. Silau appears with hear ears pricked up i her legs at 
the bottom can be sepatated, farming a drde. 


no. SB.—AW XVtL HHBIT. 



XXXn. The Boare Tiuh Peoduni {Malabi’li}, 

Place the loop over tlie head and let it hang around the neck. With the pudent 
in Iront make PosUiou 1 with the right hand and ^ace the palmar string in 
the mouth. With the thumb from the proximiJ side take up the radial little finger 
Bteing, and with the index from the proximal aide take up the ulnar thumb shrijig. 
Turn the pim iuwaid, and with the left thumb and index hold up the two strings 
that paw together between the right thumb and the index finger. Release tlie 
right hand. Two loop now hang down. Insert the right hand between them 
on the distal ride and place the tbumb through one loop (formerly the little finger 
loop) aud the little finger Ibiough the other (formerly the thumb loop). Eepat this 
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movement fowt timoa, iktu release the string in the mouth. A- eeri^ of cHamoada 
ia formed on the cheat—the boor's tusk pendant. 



XXXHL A Panpipe (^i^unse'a), 

PodtioTi I. With the right index take up the palmur torA with its palmar 
aspect (ie,p from above) and return, ctrcling it clockwise. With the left thiiiiib 
from the proximal side take up the radial little finger string, and with the left middle 
finger the ulnar thumb string. With the right thumb from the proxinLal side take 
up the radial index Etriug, Novoho the left thumb and drop the loops on the little 
fingens. Turn the palms out and circle the left hand so that ita palm is against 
the cheats while the right hand la stretched ont with ita palin out ward. You have 
the panpipe. An onlooker blows along the strings^ and as he doea so the operator 
pinches hifl under lip with the thumb and index of the right hand. 


XXXIV, A (Afowu'a). 

Lay a short length of string over the thumbs. Pass each index under the traus- 
verse strings pointiiig them outw'ard* With the palm of the left index, draw down 
and out the string passing between the right thumb and index. Circle the indices 
clocfcwiaet drawing the hands apart ami dropping the loops on the thumbs. There 
arc now two loops on each index, the ulnar strings of the one hand crossing each 
otheij nn^l likewise the distal stringa of the other handp Take up with the thumbs 
ftum the pTOximal side^ over the radial index strings in turn, the eonrespquding ulnar 
strings, and with the little fingeii? over the distal radial index stringfl take up from 
the proximal side the proximid radial index strings. With each index finger from 
the distal aide take up its distal radial index string after it passes under the edring 
running between the index and the little finger. Turn the palnia out, ami throw 
the long pendent thumb string over to the other side of the figure. Lay the itiiddlo 
of the figure carefully on the kne^^ and, dropping the loops on the thumbs^ take 
up with them from the proximal ride the loose string just flung over whore it liea 

z 2 
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lie upper and lower strings that otww between the bauds. Tbie gives you 
the liousc, tbfi transverse thumb string fonning the ridge-pole. 



XXXV. Kih>tia*dtttmd«. 

Commence at in Ko.XXXIV ("The Housebut inatead of circling the left 
index, insert the left thumb under the string running through the palm of the left 
band. There ate then two loops on the right index, one on the left index, and one 
on the left thumb. With the right little tingw over the proxinoal ulnar index atnng 
take up from the proriiua! aide the proximal radial index string. With the left 
middle finger over the ulnar index string take up the ulnar thumb string from the 
proximal side. Transfer the distal right index loop to the right thumb, and release 
the left index loop. With the right index from the distal side take up the uluar 
right index string, and with the left index from the distal aide take up the string 
running down to the ulnar left middle finger string. Turn the palms out and you 
have the figure KUomtt'dumada. 

ftelease the right thumb loop and draw away the right hand- The winding 
strings pull over to the left. 



no. 33. 


XXXVl- JfoAvjfc'a. 

The openiug ia the same as in No. XXXr\" (“ The House There are two 
loops on each index. With the thumbs over each radial string in turn, take up 
the corresponding uluar atriug from the proximal side, and with the little fingers 
over the distal radial index strings take up the proximal strings from the proximal 
side. With the index fingers from the distal aide take up the distal radial index 
fltiiogs just before they pass under the lower trans\Trse string. Drop both the 
radial thumb strings, and over the loose pendent string take up again the radial 
thumb string before it crosses tlie uliuir index string above. Remove this mdex 
loop. With the indices from the proximal side take up the uhmr index stnng that 
erosaes between the upper and lower transvcise strings (t.e., the middle tmuaverse 
siring). Drop the thumb loop, and from the proximal side take up with the thumbs 











m 

the ulnar index string which cro&^a the Jower trails verse string, then aJso the upper 
transverse atiiag. Drop the dlFTtal index loop With the indices from the pcoriitial 
ride take up the strings which run from the indioes to cross the dietui radial thnnib 
etrinp. Drop the little finger loops^ and aith the little fingers take oil feum the 
proximal side the distal index loops that run transversely from one hanil to the 
uther^ Again with the indices Iroxii the proximal side take up the proximaJ milial 
index stmigs. Drop the distal radial thumb IcKips, and take up with the thumbs 
from the proxuna] side the distal ulnar index strings the upper transverse 
string) and remove thcBe loops from the indices. Repeat from Pinally^ with 

the mdioes from the proximal aide take up the index string whieh cross the rodiid 
thumb strings. Release the distal radial thumb strings and jerk the thumbs up. 
Pakatea Btauds up- Turn the polma down and bo rits dowTi again. 



XXXVn, A &ime 

Point the index fijigere first upward, then inward, and* taldug up with them 
the ulnar thumb atriuga^ point them outward again ; now turn them downward 
and inward, and take up the cross struiga which form the rsdiaJ thumb and palm 
strings. Separate the hands, dropping the palmar strings. The position now ih 
three loops on each index ^ the radial, dktaU snd middle strings croas each otherp 
but the proximal strings run straight fiom one hkiid to the otlier ; of the ulnar 
striugs the proximal and middle strinp crcjss^ hut not the uluar distal. \¥ith the 
thumbs over each radial string in turn, take up the correspoiuling ulnar string from 
the proximal side* and with thn little fingers over both the diatal and middle mdial 
index striu^, take up from the prtiximal side the proximal radial fitiing. With 
the index fingers from the distal aide take up the two radial index strings that cross 
the palms of the Utile fingers. Turn the palms of the liunds out, djop the thumb 
loops, and spread the figure out. The long pendent atring is hoisted oti ji stick 
which r<wts on the bottom tranaverse string. Tliis is tbe canoe, with it& big sail, 
platform and outrigger. 



no. 35.—A 
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XXXVIU, .4 PadiU (Foi). 

P?ace the loop over Uie left wrlrt, palm upward, auJ loop the nearer wrist string 
rouud the little linger fifooi the distal ^e. Pass tie right hand round the distal 
aide ol the ulnar left little finger string and tie |ierosiuia} side of the radial wrist 
string, and take up with the front of the little finger («., from above) the paini cord 
rutmlng from the wrist to the little linger. Draw the twi> hands apart, retaining 
the loop on the right wrUt. Now remove the loops Iroin both wrists and place 
them on the corresponding thumbs. With the thnmbis frojii the prosimal side take 
up the radial little finger strings, and with the index fingers from the proximal sido 
take up the ulnar thumb atriuga. Circle the right hand under so that its palm 
lies against the body, aitd jjush the left bond outward. You have the paddle.^ 



yXXlX- A S^irrd (&Je»e'fe). 

Make a small circle and hedd it ui the mouth, letting the longer loop hang down. 
Insert the hands through the longer loop from the body side, then with the little 
fingers take up the string of the cimle also from the body aide. Draw the iiandB 
apart, and drop the loop in the mouth. Between the crossing strings and the ulnar 
little finger strings take up ui the mouth the ulnar wrirt st^g. With the left thumb 
from the body side take up the string that bangs from the month on the right, and 
with the right thumb the string on the left, Drop the loop Dom the mouth. Reniovc 
the wrist loops and place them on the index fingem. With the thumbs over the 
index loops take up the radial little finger strings ftmu the proximal side, and with 
the index fingers from the proximal wdo take up the ulnar thnnih strings. Drop all 
the loops on the thumbs, Tmmifer the distal index loope to the thumbs. Again 
with the thumbs ovez the index string take up the radial little finger strings bom the 
proximal side, and with the index fingcra from the ]>roxima1 side take up the ulnar 


* [ tin s little dmhtfui about the Mcmaov' ot thk lignie'. 
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thumb (itriiigs. Dfup bU tlit? thumb loops and pusb tbe btiiidM Iconi the proximal 
side thiougli the distal index loops. With the right thumb and index finger take 
hold of the left ulnar index string aiid the mdial little finger string, and release all 
the left hand. Insert the left thumb through the old wrist loop from the opposite 
side to that in which the hand went through, and replace the index and little fingers 
in their former loops. Do the same with the right hand. With the thumbs over 
the index stringa take up the radial little finger atringti, and with the index fingers 
the ulnar thumb striugu, both from the proximal ride. Turn the palms outwaKl, 
You have the squirrel 



no. 37 ,'—A SOUIBHUL. 


XL. .f Bad Pat ([l'e£efa''iu ana tfohda'to). 

Double loop TDUod the foot. Hold the eud of the inner loop iu the moulh, take 
hold of the ride strings of the other loop, one iu each hand, and, bendiug them round 
to the bach of the loop held in the mouth, irauafcr eaeh atriug to the other hand. 
From the body aide insert a hand through each loop that lies ou either ride of the 
central loop held in the mouth, and, also from the body side, take u[i with the index 
fingers the strings of the central loop, and pull them back through the side loops, 
one on each ride. You have Fig. 38 {“ A Bad Pot 

Take up from the distal or foot ride with the little fingers the transTersc strings 
at X and X, then from the same side Y and Y with the thumbti. Release the atrlugB 
from the foot. With the thumbs from the proximal aide take up the radial little 
fiuger strings, and with the indices from the proximal side the ulnar thumb striugs. 
Turn the palms outward. Two interlacing strings appear, one on each side of the 
eyelets in the middle. Drop all tbe loops except those on the Uttle fingers, and 
take up these crosaing strings from the proximal side with the thumbs. With the 
thumbs from the proximal ride take up the radial little finger strings, and with the 
indices from the proxicial side take up the ulnar thumb strings. Turn tbe palms 
outward. Two diagonals crosa in the middle. Take them up in the mouth from 
the distal ride. A large triangle now hongs down from the mouth, the mouth lieiiig 
at the apex. Insert the right hand through the triangle from the front {i,e., so 
that the hand enters it pointing inward towards the body), then on the proxinml 
side of tbe thumb loopa release the left Index loop with its distal radial thumb com¬ 
panion btring, draw it bock through the triangle and place It ou the left thumb. Do 
the same witii the right hand and drop the strings in the month. With the indices 
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tilte up the uluBT thumb string?* frum the proximal and turn the palmj& out ward r 
You have The Bad Pot {Fig. S9}. 



m. M. 



f7o. 


FruuBK£i BLEQtrmKo Twa Plaxeks. 

XU- A Bofit-Mfiii {Nai*a). 

Two perjKUia, X and Y, ftit opposite each other, X with the right haudp T 
with the hit, make Opening A. X holda all the traUBVerBe tilTiriga with hi* left 
handt while T rejnovea each loop iti turn hb own fingera, twbts them round 
three tiioeB, and replaces them on hia fingers. Y now holda the sferingti while X 
twista them in the same manner but in the oppneite direct ion* The index loops are 
then dropped, each thumb loop taken ofi with the Index finger of the other band, 
and the figure spread out. You have a large square held by a finger in each comer. 



XLn. 3Ttp Sftgo Palm (Lo'hki). 

Tldfl figure also requires two personA, X and Y, eitting oppcMutc each pther. 
Each places one end oF the loop around hia neck. X claps hb right-hand striag 
chanting Labia taktah.''* " Sago cut ” then Ids left-hand string, chanting Etmia 
fahtalo** **Parrofc cut ” ; Y doei the same. This is repeated two or three timefl, 
then each From his right side places both hands over the near right-hand string 
under the left-hand string and holds the two apart, one in each hand. Then the 
loops arc removed From the necks passed the one through the othcf and pulled 
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through tbt Bide Iooiki held in each hand, fonnibg a fresh loop on each side. You 
have the Sago paiin. 

Lav the figure careluJIy' on the ground. The outer string ot each hand pasaes 
under another string a ehort distance in towards the middle of the figme. X tabes 
up each outer string nearest him, after it posses under this other string; Y dora 
likewise. You then hove a simple square with the hands in the cornera. 

Thicks. 

XLTTL A Mosf^aito {Nimo'ga). 

This is the same figure us " The Liaard ” of Murray Island (see Mias Haddmi. 
p. 80), On Goodenough Island it b usually perEofmed only at the season when the 
mosquitoes appear. The right liacd, when it comes away free, ia made to slap the 
thigh of an onlooker, in humorona imitation of a person beating away a niosquito. 

XLIV, A CW/fltt* Tree (tJi'mo). 

Hold the loop on the left thumb, t|ie thunih pointing upward. Insert the riglit 
index from above (i.e., the distal aide) through the loop, draw the hands apart, 
revolve the left index once clockwise and drop its loop (the finger atill pointing 
downward) on the left thumb. With thumb and finger of the right hand draw 
both the loft hand proxlmBl thumb strings through the distal thumb striugH. Place 
the two loops now held by the right thumb' and iudos finger on the left thumb, 
the right index finger pointing downward in this o^Hiratioii. There are now four 
radial and four ulnar string on the left thumb. Pull the moat proximal ulnar string 
through the middle of the radial and ulnar stringe. All the striugB come away free 
from the thumh, 

XLV. The Sago Palm [La'bta),^ 

Take a loop about a foot long and hold it up in the left palm. Bring the other 
enri over so that one string passes between the index and the middle finger, the 
other between the ring and the little finger, tlieii bend it round the thumb and back 
in the same way between the same figures. From the back of the hiuid loop the 
remainder a ver the I itti e finger. A stri ng runs ftlongthebackoftheringandmiddrc 
fingers. Lift this over the top of them, give it one half circle dockwiae, and lotip it 
on the left index fiiigeJ. Two loops yass around the thumb. Remove them, and 
push them down between the middle and ring fingers so that they project on the 
other ride. Tliere are now on the left hand two loops on the index, two on the little 
finger, two projecting ou the back of the hand bet ween the ring and middle fitigem, 
and biie string crossing the palm. Pull this palmar Ktring—the whole resolves. 

* This appeara to be tlm Gcnaan trick ol Ml» Radtlan (p. M), though I t-anjiDt produce Lt 
tmra Ji€T desoriptioc. It is prulicajly identical with * trick known to the Ifekiroo from Pit 
Barrow, in to as Far east, ae CoronatioD GuiFt 
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XLVl. *4 Fish (JStf'ttfo). 

Opuing A, Prop tlie rijghl index loop «o that the palniar string of the left 
hand croasoR above, it., on the distal side of. the index loopA Eemovo the left 
index lottp to the right index and release all the right hand. Hold up the left thumb 
loop in the right hand and the little finger loop in the left. There is a lo^ pendent 
loop in the middle. Gently jerk it up and down, chanting “ Tan'to roiie'ya ka mo 
fcBi'odtt'iiHiim ti ernxeiidi'o ” Thia is the fish jumping fmm stone to a^e. At the 
Hital ayllahles, i’o, jerk the hands shsTply so that the pndeot loop is displuecd— 
the hKli has disappeared. 

XLVn. Tonwim’ta. 

Opnhig A. Tate np in the mouth nU the transverae strings. Keniove the 
little finger loop of the right hand to the little finger of the left, the right index loop 
to the left ring finger, and the right thumb loop to the left middle finger. Insert the 
right hand through the strings h> as to divide tho original right-band strings from 
the left; ploee the right palm on the forehead and mb it down the face as though 
Bwishing it witli water. At the same time drop all the stringa of the left hand so 
that only the mouth hokls up the loops- 

XLVin. A Patfol 

Opening A. Eemove the left-hand loopi to the foot, tho little finger loop to 
the little toe. the index to the middle t«. and the thumb loop to the big toe. Under 
the radial thumb loop draw out the ulnar thumb string; between the ulnar thumb 
string above and the ludial thumb string below pull through the mdial index string; 
between this lost and the former two draw out the ulnar index string, and between 
the index string and the rest the radial little finger string. PinaUy the ulnar little 
finger string is pulled through in the same way, and bent hack over all the atriiya. 
and the loop so formed is placed oo the tight little finger. Insert the left ^ ex 
iiDger through the big toe loop just, above the toe itself and, drawing ft up, place 
thia new loop on the right thumb. Eeplace the too loops on the left hand as at 
first, dap the hands, cry “ Weo ” (imitating tho panot s cry!). and pull the hands 
apart. You have Opening A as at the begtnnmg.* 

* In mskiug Opening A lake up tlw left palmar string witii the iodca finger of the right 

tiond. then the ri|ihl pslmor *trin|! with tho judex of l^ 

* Them apprats to be soBW error w oroumon in this dMoriptioo. 
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PliEFACE. 

Ik the folloTi'ing ore get forth to iletail ii of parallels^ both in grammiir 

and vocabnUiy, Hofficientt in toy opinion, to proFc the cornmon onnestry of three 
of the group# of LLugyuges i^oni(jqired^ viz., Nnbian. Bari and Masai' and, in the 
geeand plare, to e^itabliah the fltrong probability of n fonner romieetion between 
these three and a fourth—ShJIink (with which miiflt be included Dinka also). 

Tlie contrasts Iietween the first three and the liiat nre^ however^ foroiidoble. 
Masai, Bari, and possibly at one time Nubiim nlsd^ djetinguish gramniatira] gender; 
while the pfiT^nabendingg of the Masai and the If libian vertex with the host of pre^ 
fixes and siiflixcH which extend the nieaning of the verbal stems and form the plnml 
of the substimtivca, give snfEcieni reason for terming all these three Languages 
aggtntiDatjvc. 

Shiliuk^ however, except for one dialects Acholit dfjca not distjnguiBb gender# 
and, although it has borrowed the phiral ffuffites of the nt-ber three, may fairly be 
termed isolative, W^cstermauun is therefore prohnlily right ki inclu ding it with the 
Sudan language?. As rpganls the other thteui ufter all the Hamitic particles and 
personal-endings have been eliiniinatcd from the gmiiimar^ and the beet of TJnmitic 
and Ekimitir mote fmin the vocabularies^ there yet remnkia a large r^dnaJ deJyuig 
eorrelaticm w'ith anything HaiiuLic or Semitic. Paiticulftrly ta this the case in the 
vocabularyp where the number of monosyllabic roots common to all the group# and 
absent from their Hamitic neighbours k vm' striking (see Api^ndix IJ. The presence 
of Euiisical Intonaticui in the Ma&ai group, the fact thnt the Xubian sind Bari subjects 
precede the verb, the nbsence of c^e-endin^ from nU but Snbian, the absence ol 
personal-endings from the Bai'i verb, the nbHence of gmuuuiitical gender from Silk 
and Xand^ are all links with Gie Sudan languagcisf. 

The Hamito-Semitjc influence on these first thrm* Inuguages k m i^trong that 
we may certainly call them NIloto-Hamitic with Wetitemuinn, and adopt bk name 
ffiloto-Siidanic for the SbiUnk-Dinka gmiqi. But I nm unwiUmg to believe with 
Meinhof, that Masai, for instance, k a Jlamitic languoge loHiienced by contact with 
Bndawic—it appears prcferrible to imagine that the mure developed influenced the 
less, and that Nubiam Bari and Masai were oqct Sudan Language#, like SbiUiih, bj 
origin, but to he now so overlaid by a common fuceign influmcp ns to hnva difveloped 
into a very cliaracterktic sub-family. 

The parallek we are going to discover in the fol lowing jiflgca may thcrefoTe be 
divided intr^ two classes:— 

I* Those due to this commoa foreign (Hamitk) influence^ due to a lajigosge, 
now probably extinct, but akin to the modem ■ Ka£ii or Calla when 
it existed, 

2. The vestige# of four cogtmte Sudan dialects, w hich repre^cuit the state of the 
prwent Nubian. Bari, and Shiliiik groups before the intrufilon of 

tbk common foreign influence. 
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S U—Details ur the LAsofAWK-GHouPH compareh. 

The fuut gncu^Ki nf biDgiiHgea* ujKtken by tribes of mixed Negio and Hnniitic 
deflcenit, which it la propcijcd briefiy to compare within the limitB of thie artlrTp. 
aie— 

A .—N iioto-Hamitic. 

i Ntdfian, spoken on the NiLi, between the first and fourth catuaete, by a 
Uamitlt' type resembling the Samnli, and in varirma scattered hiU-gr^ups 
in Kordofau and Darfur, by short, aturdy negroes. 

Dialects; Kenus-DongtAi and MitiuLts on the Jfile, Dair in Kordofon, 
and Midob in Darfur, 

li. Bari, spohen on the Bahr-el-Jebd by a once nuiaeroua and warlike race, now 
a Email tribe with very few cattle. 

iH. J/a«ai, spoken in Easteni Equatorial Africa by a rate with nmrkfd Humitic 
traits of appearance, though these do not predominate.' Suk and A'andi 
are closed related idioma ; rur^rflno and Latuhi appear to be Bub-tribes 
of the group, speaking purely linguiaticalty, of course. 


B,—JVtToto-jSut/antc. 

iv. ShiUuk, npoken on the White Nile by tribes in which a tail, very black negro 
type predominates. Westermann g^ves as dialects of Hhilluk. Skittuk 
proper, Dpur (Jw), Beir, &arnj (^cfcrfi), jVy0«i {Jaivo) and 

othcTB. Dt»£B and Nuer, though separate languages, may be claaaificd 
togeiher in this group. 

i 3 .—PbOKOIiOGV, 

(o) Foin'l* and Dipltlkmga.-^Thise! vary very much dialectically within most 
of the bnguagea ttxarained. Letisiua gives in Nubian aitjm, slum, olom, and ulum 
all for micodik, while in Mitterrutzner's " Sprache der Bari,” an, ex, ok. 6k and 
UK appear »s forma of the same verbal suffix. Hie Shilluk vowels may be cither 
long or short in many words, white Beech’s remarks about the Suk might almost 
stand for the whole Mami group, “ Beyond the fact that voweU mark the person 
in verbs, and that with certain nouns, the singular Is only diatingukhed from the 
plural by vowcbchange, the vowels of this group are not earcJully distinguished 

* .A enriom detail acj^geaLing that there wine counections betweeu the apoegtoie of the AtaMi 
and tbv Nile ba«in in the eorlteet hlBtoric dines lias been noted by SeUgman (“ FeJadaBship 

Of the vanquishod , . . on . , , protodyuasde Egyptian palettes " in »oL vii of .dNaaili o/ 
Anditn^off)/ and AnlkropotDQy). One of the slate paletleii reaorduig the vietoriBa of the proto- 
djnaadc EgyptiaoB diows that the eeaciuered, a race with woolly h^, pracdapif the unoaual 
Cicitm of vJruUiiJCHioii vtill m Togi^ MioDg the Hi49&L 
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Thus 1 and E aw frequentIjr intcxcbunged, a» arc also 0, c and a. Sufiilndj^ ttw 
diphthnngti Al, Et, and ol may be aaiiJ to be practically inleicliaageiible*” 

(6) Cmwnaa/s*—All the bngujiges compared agree remarkably to preferring tbe 
primitivfl conmiuuita CM, T, P and p rather than the correapotiditig younger forma 
SH, 3, E and r. This last letter indeed ocents as intercbang<^ble with p in Bari and 
SbiUuk, and as a variant of a in the Mabass dialect of Nubian. But tho Nubionfl 
of the Christian period wrote it TT, and it eeeais likely that an, a, z and 7 formed 
no [MiTt nf the original Xilotic syat-em of phonetics, and that when they occur nowa¬ 
days the presence of sm, s and z at any rate mark the inlnisiun of a Hamito-Semitic 
form, 

M ifl another almost ceitain sign of a loanword. It ocenrsi however, in a few 
Nnblan, JUasai and fiJullnk exdamations, and dialectically in the Dinka dUlecta 
north of the Sobat. It also flccasJcinally raplacea s in the Midob and Mahass dialeels 
of Nubian. 

fju, a softened form of the Arabic Gbain, occurs in Dinkn and SbilUik. and 
dialectically perhaps, for Meinhof did not notice it, in Suk and Masai, It inter- 
changes with w and o, sod Westermann considers it an older form of the latter 
letter. 

0 and T are frequently nairaliscd, and when tbis occuis, I haw wntten 'k and k j 
k is the so of sifljer, and ii the NV of cohjfon. 

Metutheses such as uani = jteee, Noh., and ppns ?= KtrjiTtu, Nub., ahow that 
n tlBaalised P existed in Nubiad as it does to-day in Masai. 

The J written here repreaenta the soft J in jeer, jest, etc,, and dt the othor letter 
frequently written J in the giammars hitherto published of Nubian, Bari, Masai and 
Shilluk. 

The letters L, a ami y do not occur initiuUy in Nubian, and zr, when it occuth 
initially in the MSS. of the Christian period, u always written c, the sign for k i^sfo). 

(c) Y h always a Bemi-vowel, as in YET; It never has the Al-aouud 

of English T in TaY- When conun encing a word, both Shi link and Nubian prefix a 
alight i Bound, thus, n'OTo, K., mp utotAer; iyeyo. 8hi„ to betietv. 

Similarly with w—Shilluk UWAR, Nubian a wan for W'ab, might. 

The serai-vowels within a word are probably original vowels, w = P and Y = P 
Many long voweln represent a eontiactioii of a Bcrai-vowel and a vowel, or rather 
the two originai voweht of the root, e.g., ShJIluk FCipo for fwodo (Dinka puor}, bent, 

Tlie present of thew eemi-vowels leads to curious interchanges rare in Europeun 
languages, e.gr.'— 

1. 'Che ordinary esirliange of l for d [Luehryma = Ba/rpv) may ha eitended 
when 11 aemi-Towiel follows the L or P as in— 

Toi^of—Di.. Nate, Lyep, 3hL, lep = Ba., urb. Mas,, jit (for DYEP). 

'2. The disappaarance of the initial consonunt in Huch a cose may give liso to 
Btrunge eqiii\'alents. n or n may drop out us in— 
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Hrar —ShL iii^ = Ba. YiSr = Mas. —all from aa origiaiii ltim, kyt^* 
K qr a are very freqpcntlv lost before e semi-ToweL kuab^sh Dair 
fix and EiuALAD f^ven Were recorded by RiippdJ and abo Rusoegger from 
other hili-t’^Jonies in Rorddfan a? ^xmu aiid fai*at ■ w^hile on the Kile, 
the demi-vowel has disappeared and we have OOaJi RoLOn. 

I have not observed an actual caae of mw ktt, an mterchange recorded by 
Meinhof from other African lang^rages, but the following comes very cluae to it :— 
^an/—Suh. Mmrr-H, Nub, Mirru, Ba, owtrro, Kan. 

Aiao compare—Ba. ow-tauT for Ai^bfCr BARUU^ but the inhuencc of the Masui 
article may perhaps he iraced here, 

(d] AfusicaJ Infonation .—The Bhillnk and the Masai groups aio^ mentioned in 
the litemtnre on the enbfect as intoningp and we may snppuse that intonation once 
existed or perhaps hm escaped notice in the others. Its presenee may be looked for 
in casea where the same forms occur for eingular and plural, aa eometimcs in B&ri. 

It seems to serve ody to denote changes of flexioii^ Meinlmf eaj^ (Die Sprache 7 i 
der Hamiten. p. 16): have certainly noted intooBtion in Masai and its related 

languages; however, as yet it haa not been proved that it serves hare to distlngtiish 
between roots/" 

§ 3.—Grsterai. on Tun Verb. 

The primitiYe Nilotic verb, like the substantive^ was monosyllahic, and cofisisted 
oMgtEidly of a consonant, a vowel, xmd a cunsonant; or a consonant, a semi-vowch 
a vowel and a conspnant, e .§,— 

BOG, FOGj Nub, BUK, Bfl. IFUK^ Mos. BVOIC, Dl- PoMF aU'ay^ 

UCTMM, Knb. DiJM, Ba. TUii, Mas. dam, Di. Cakh. 

From these origind forma we get variants, due to the foreign mfltiencq to which, 
at an early date, these groups were c,vpo8ed, sneh as the extensJon of the root- 
meaning by afiixes, or the compounding of two verbs (Nubian)^ or a verb f^nrl a sub¬ 
stantive (Nubian and Dlnka), or reduplication of the origmd root. This last is a 
common feature in Mauiitic tanguogc^^ but as k is absent- from B hillnk jitd rare in 
Dinka, 1 conclude that it is not a tuitive Nilotic idiom. 

Many purely Haniltic and Semith) baawoids occur in the vocabularies, 
Nubian has a numerDus cksa of Arabic roobi which have a slightly altered method of 
conjugation ; but 1 omit all reference to these as having no bearing on the objects 
of this article. 

I-4 .—Tee PEfkSON AL-ENDtS-UG. 

Here only do we fkid the grainmaiical constitutiiiiLe of the various groups 
seriously at variance. The Nubiw and the Masai jJCTHoiiai-cndiiigs bear no signs ol 
being derived from a oommon anceator, except that in the ultimate We, they all 
probably go back to the personal pronouns. As neither Bari nor any member of the 
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SMTInk Jamil V possessiefl any ptrsonal-endHUJ? at uU, and aa toasMiprabla difiareQccs 
exist dialecticaJly among the groupis that have adopted them {cf. Suk and Ifandi with 
Masai}, we may presume that they are due tn aecondaiy influancea coming later than 
the first intnndnn which originated the other Hamitic features, common to all the 
t]ifee first grnopH, such as the varhal reot-extensionB ami the ]tlnnil suffixes -K, 
-T and 

i. Tht Eubian These can be aeon in the following paradigois, 

which we will rsenr to again in the sections on tense. The letters in brackets are 
generally elided before eonaonants, whilfl the final a of the third person plnral, M. is 
restored on the authority of the MSS, :— 



KD. 

Imptrfect. 


I'^iNpufar— 

1, tog-r-i(m} 


TOQ-ifi 


2, Toci-iiil, K., 

-ut,D 

TOO-IN-AMK 


3, TOR-IH, K., 

-IS, D 

TOCMK 

Plural— 

1. TtlG-fi-U(x) 

2. TOG-ft-ljfx) 

3. TtHi-R‘AK 

Aofist. 

TO<F'Or-KA3l 

Sfwpulor,- 

1. TOe-B-l(M) 


TOG-IS 


2. Toe-a^UM, K., 

, ’UK, D 

TOQ-ON-AMF 


3. T0G-8*UM, K.. 

-UK, D 

TOO^ON 

Plofol— 

1, Tao-8-u(x) 

2, Toa^"tj{s) 

3, TOO-S-AX 


TOfl-flO-KOWB 

Tf)0-e-A53A 


It will be at onco evident that, allowing fur minor differences, ft a the sign of 
the imperfect, a that of the aorUt tense, and that these two letters, which will be 
considered elsewheie, form no part of the pcrsonal*eniling8 proper. That they once 
ocenired in all persons may be inferred from inspection of the OJf. forms, which for 
the aorist langular, are 1, -81(3?}. 2j ‘91N, 3, -ajia- 

Another point to be inferred from the OJf. forms as given above is that the 
suffix (only found in the second person, Mohasa dialect)— 

ptwrat •KOBE, 

was not always present. Tbe k of koub I take to be the plural affix, prefixed in 
Bori and Masai to pronominal forms. 

We thus arrive at the following inferred pereonnl'ondings— 

Singular I, 2 and 3, ’Ur, rix. i^furtii I and 2, -TW. 3, -Ajr, 

I take it that the vowels of these forms corresponded once with those of the 
personal pronouns, though there is little or no trace of that now, and that the terminal 
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-K, K., ■!<, D*M., wjis the copule, which we find uttnched to the tiuuiemld nn-d to sab- 
stontiTid forms to-dajr, e.j.— 

WBR'U(si), K., w£jt-mir), D., tme. ur-tm, KD. w) add. 

It should be noted beri! that there ie n trace of an objective persotukl suffice each 
OB eJiists in Suk and ^"aodi. When the verb has a plural object, Mkhasa iiiEarta 
-j- betweea the stem and the iieraonal-ending— 

Ai TOG-j-fR, / am atriiinff (aeuwed]. 

Ihis j is no doubt the plural euffis K, softened oe it frequently is, See J 28. 
KD. substitutes -iB’ lor J. 


Nora.—RiHDiscL (SAN.. j»p. 3-t3) wiahm to derive the pcteonal. ending from a 
liuiiipauod of the pcrvoiud pronatiiu wUh. tbo priiuitive verb ntsr, aiit. to he, 

U. TAe Ptirsomd-endingH of the Mwtai O^oup.^Masai and the other members of 
the eame fauuly, while diileiring among theineelvea, all agree in posees^ing prefixes 
and sometimes also suffixes, which vary as the personal prononna conoemed are the 
subject or object of the verb. 

(u) Masai possesses— 

fipecial prefixes, which are used to denotB the subject, with the exception of 
the first person pluraJ. 'fhese prefixes change, when the object la the 
first or second person singular, thus;— 


SiHguluT, 

1. A-suj, IfoUoK him, her, us, i/e, them, 
\A-SU3,1 fidhw thee. 

2. i-HiTj, thoufoUowest him, her, us, eto. 

(fen ftiUoweft tfie. 

3. Ac (or sht^fcdhitis him, her, etc, 
AA^uj, hefollom me. 

xi-auj, kefoihws thee, 

(h) Nandi^ 


P/wm/. 

Kt-Buj, viefoU<m him, her, etc. 

i’3UJU-aujTT, ifcfoBoHt him, her, etc. 
xt-airaU'SUjir, ye fidloui me. 

E-acj, tketf follow him, her, etc. 
aa-suJj they fallow me, 

Ki'3UJ, theyfciBow l&ee. 


Prefixes a, i, no, plural xi, o, so, to mark the personal proaoun of the subject e, 
and suffixes A or o, I or B, xo. idural o or ech, ak or ox, to mark tho 
person of the objects. 

(c) Suk— 


Prefixes a farm of the personal pronenm, and, in addition, has both mibjeetivB 
and objective affixes, distinguiahed only by vowel-change, for iierson. 


§ 6,—The Tense STSTiiEB. 

(u) re».»«.-The Nilotic UngcageH all appear to hava commenced 

life, as it were, with only two primitive tenses—the one. which we may call on aorist, 
denoting eompleted action; the other, an imperfect, marking action k progress! 
The aurifft we may suppose to have origujulty consisted aimply of the root itself; 
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the fiecoml or imperfect t* have been denotcil by the addition of a particle, or, os 

in Bari nowadava, by reduplicatino of the root. 

(6) iJtnW Temes .—Further tenses were added aa the lan^ages developed by 
the addition of particles, themselves onginuUy verbal Kiota, mraoing ta prune, to have 
vith me, ta fepeat, etc, The tendency of the Masai and Bari groups, however, was 
for these particles to express a change in the action itself ratlier than a change of 
the time of the action. Nubian, however, in addition to o ridi variety of suDiies 
eiqrtessing change *»f qurdity, possessta many tensea formed by the addition of the 
verbal roots wn«, A«ir, be u'e>rt(, etc. Imperfect, aorirt, [lerfect, pluperfect, future, 
future aorist, future perfect, future pluperfect, etc., can rdl be distinguished, but all 
these with the exception of the two lirst are formed by the addition of other verbal 
roots, and are clearly of later tirigm. 

Afl these derivwl tenses are clearly due to the Hamitie influence, they are naturally 
almost confined to the Niloto-Hamitic groups, but not entirely. The future in 
Dinha and Shibnlr resembles that in Nubian and Masai, while Shilluk baa a habitual 
tense formed by a suffix. 

g 6.— CostPARtsoN or Tbkses. 

A.—Tfe Fnwitiw Tenses Compared, 

I. Nubian. From the paradigms given above in § 4, it may be seen that the 
aorist is distinguished from the imperfect simply by the alteration of a letter, « m 
the one tense, n in the other, which ia inserted between the stem and the petsomd- 

endings. 

Heiniscb (S,S.N., p. 12) pomts out that thLs b alters to li after the liijuids L. a 
and the nasal K, and would trace it back to nn original T. {He would refer the a 
of the aorist also to this original T, Bioce he considers thut Nubian, like Agau, possessed 
origiuAlly but one primitive tense.) 

If this a is indeed the reproscntalive of nii original t denoting Inooinpleted 
action, the coincidence with the Muaui suffix *ita {see below) is striking. 

The s of the aorist I believe to have originated in the following manner. It is 
replaced in the Midob dialect by n, and when this occurs in Nubian dialects, the 
presumption is that both arc descended from an earlier sn, Cf. o«r, Kl>..oi, M.,fbc 
om, %, from an earlier form oam, which does in fact ocfmr in Dak. 

This sn in itself is not a Nilotic letter, but might tepreaent nn earlier on, which 
would bring the Nubian agn for the aorist into line with that in Dinka (see below). 

iL Bail, unlike the other languages, makes use of cedupbeation to express the 

imperfect— 

rforisf.—KAK kBCHV, i eat, 

Jmpeifect. —xe^chu, / am eating. 

iiL Iliasai suffixes -iTA to deuote the imperfect— 

Jortut.—^.%'SUJ, / /oflww. 

Impenfed.^A'SVm-vtAj I amfiMomng. 
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iv. Bfailltik clktkigiiifihe^ the imperfect fmm the aorist bj the iiddltion of a vowel. 
YA CHAM, / atr. tA CHamci, / am 

But Diuka ]jnR&£e9 om-t as Nubian ooee sulfixed it (if the BoppoflitioD of sub¬ 
section L be accepted) — 

Imperfect —All a / am 

—ASf A CHI-flAM, / h(rpfd. 

To mm up, Nubiiui him enclitics to denote biiitli peimtive tenaes. In Bhiliukr 
Bari and Masai the aorist h rcpre^nted hy the atem, though Diulta UBeH it for the 
imperfect. The aorist partirfea in Dmka and Nubian are amiilar, m are the Masai 
and Kubam particles for the imperfect. Bari alnne employs reduplication to mark 
the imperfect, 

B. — The Derti^ Compami. 

(a) The FtUure ^—This ia expressed in moat of the langungeii considered by 
prefixing to the imperfect a j^lrfe, reminbeent o! a verb to be ” 

i. Ktibkm ai-, KD., nV‘j D., ya-, faya-^ prefiied to the imperfect;, os 

AJ Bi-TOG-nr, KD., / aW? sfn'Jb. ai Fx-KAB-ra, M*, I ^baU eat. 

Koti!.—T have bemrd tliia partfolc wpanted from the attm a4 ta XWA te-bu, 

Ui 114 BMtE nmi gi^ PerJiapa aa baUUve rmrtuia from an Aggltitinative 

f^rngn influGncc ! 

Future aoiiists are also formed, bi-tog -ST, etc* 

ii. Bari. No tenfie i if the idea of future time has to be atressod, the particle 

DE afierwanh h maerted between the pronoun and the verb in the 
imperfect tense, a9 J^ast de 3^k5ieuhf, / fhail be mting hier on. 
in* Masai Nandi ip-. These are suffixed and prefix^ respectively to the 
aorist, A 54YOH-U, / jfrAdfi (ow. The Masai future is only rarely found, 
the imperfect with the won! audk fi/lerwardji Bari) being genendiv 
used instead. The Suk alao use the imperfect with an adverb denoting 
future time. 

Xom—Art aJtetimtiTp Xunnii prefix ^ nrro-^ ^ng. HalHii give* the mwung of 
rp* M " 

tv. ShiUuk u-^ Dinka ni-, are Ixith prefixed to the imperfect as 

TA Ir-CHAMO, Sh. ES A ai-uitAH, Di*, / shaU eat. 

Reioisch coant!cts all the foregoing particles with the verb " to be ” in its various 
forms —Nub.t BU, KD*, Ff, M., ShiUuk, ea, ba. Dinkiit ha^ ai, and points out the 
similarity with Rnnama ba and A.E., pw'^ pu* 

Kora,—TLft MaluL&s diAliwt of Naliian has twa othtr futvrai partiolra, both siifiixes 
-AL, -ab (O-K, ahh} atvi -oit^ -hal. IWiiisah comiDatfl th^ae with n|.B» to 
The Dair diafeet has a ftituml anffii bihil, prohaUj coniiiKted with th* nwt 
fFUUB^ com*. 


2 A 2 
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(ft) TAe Perjec£. —Most of the have n perfect, bat in view of tin? 

difft?rent roots mtiamag to havf utied in fomiiDg it, no particular reaeiwbkncea can b<? 
dkci^m^ in the tormR. 

' L Nubian forniB the pcrfcd: teuiuHi by ttuffiying the verb— 

Ko, KD.t KUN, M. CDnir, EUAx), to have. 

Ai T 0 u-i£ 5 -m, Ai TOQA-xTTsx-in^ I have dtavk. 

Ai TOO-KO-STt AI TOQA-KusN-iSt f had Htruek, 

ii. Bari prefixes a- for the perfect— 

NAS A-FAVU, / dim^xided* 

Masai prefixes to- and fluffixea ~a i except m the case of verbs with an initial 
ij when -A alone is suffixed— 

A TU-flUJ-A^ / ftfUowed. A-iNDfi-A, he 

(c) Hahifual Twut 

L Nubian prefixes iC‘, generally contracted to a, to the whole paradigm of 
the verb, thus forming a mood tuther than a tense— 

AT A€-TCMi-R^ / am Want to drike, 
iL Shilluk prefixcA ii- tn the imiaufect— 

\A N{-€£LAM0t / to CqI* 




§ 7,—Negation* 

The msgative prefix Jf- 

(a) Tcacea exist of an universal n^ative particle e.g*— 

Nub. EOM, kWi Degnj M-ON, hc^ie {efi mano, Shi., man, Di*, MFJN^Mas,). 
KSEf Kou^ can, neg., be unabie. 

ENf SOM, fte^ neg., M^EK, fiiit to be. 

An, KoUj findf neg*, m-ao, to find (mAe, Dim). 

IN, KOM, thiA, Ueg^, M-AN, thoL 

nr SOM, r^A^ neg,^ ma-Fn, kfi- 


YiSp Ba. ^ 
ixfr, SJA, > 
NiN, Mas.J 
warn, KM. 

WATH, Bu. 

WEI, Nan. 


hettf^ neg., Mti*, Ba., Shi., DL 
oE^inal root Lvr.^ or 


} 


{ M-wEiv^ Maa., t7?. 

AtiTEX, Ba., tif. 

Cf. M-WEYO, Baginni, rB. 


(ft) This ne^tive m- appears in the [mmdigms of the verb as followa:— 

i. Nubian flnffiAcs the verb m-en^ not to be, to the verbal root and ccmjugates it. 
u. Masai forms the negative future and bii perfect of all verbs by prefixing H-, 
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M-A-suj, 1 fdhif »of . M-A-jTYOR-iT, / akiiU iiof hve. 

fiuk amt Nandi, lifea Nubian, priitix tiirnughnut the verb. 

iil ShiUiii: has a negative pnrticle ea, fa, whicti k prefixed— 

A-EA-KET, Ae did not go. 

This negative particle ia undoubtedly Hamitie. Cognate forma ate Som., tlA-' 
bahn ^/Vgar, mA’} Bod., lii-j A,B,.m in the negative imperatiTe; Coptic, me, and cf. 
Htiuaa. BA. Mitf, 

—Other negisilm particles, 

Dinkaj Bari and bave a remarkable common pmctico of usitig imrticiitar 

negative particles with (a), tlie imperfect and future, (b) the aonst of the verb. 

h Bari piebxes ti to the imperfect (whose etem ie not reduplicated} and ko, 
AKOi l£=a lo the aorist. 

NAJff TI ^TEOHO. 1 f/o md CiU. NAN AKO VUV, / thought not, 

Ko also ocenm in the impcmtive. 

Ki> fii, ih not smk\ Kio cnan, do mi judge ! 

NtyrE-—ito, KU ocifjnni Ln StiiOiilf, 

EF KBT, I94i^ ^ I HF Wkh, do nol h$ , 

11 + Masai prefixes M to tbe imperfect nnd future, as above^ and etht to the 
aorbt Hollis connects Etru with the verb rru, rdum —example, eitu 
A- aXJJ, / did nol follow. 

IiIa Binka prefix^ c?h1| adbj Io the imperfect and future, and itE, aee^ kegh 
to the aoriat. Tlieac reaemblc the Bari prefixes— 

A.V ACHT to, 1 do not go. AN AXE CTLAif. / lavc noi eaten. 

If S* —Extension?? qp RooT-3aisjkNLNG3. 

The NilotoHaniitic kngwages, Nublaiip Barf and Alasai, through exposure to 
foreign iaducnccs. have entered a far more developed xtage than the NHoio-Sudanlc, 
Shillnk and Dinka; and ut tliese languages particolaiiy, the mtmiing ol roots, verbal 
commonly but also substsntlvaT^ is peculiarly Hable to amplification. Tlic. lucthodB 
by whicb thb resutt is attained are threefold—i* redupllcatiori; u. exteuaion of the 
roots by suffixes and [prefixes i iil. the combimitioii of two or more toots. There ia 
iv. a flpecki case in ShiHiit, where the active voice loses its final vowel to fonn the 

It is, however^ the second method which predominates throughout the Kll{>to- 
Hamitic groups, and in these there exists a remarkable agreement not only iii the 
different extensions of meaning given to the wrh, but a bo in the affixes themselves 
cm ployed. Further so cotupJetely is the scheme developed, that no exact pamllel, 
ao faf as I know^ esiate among other languages, and it may be considered oue of the 
main chnracteriatica of the Xiloto-Hamitic Bub-famdy. The following arc naturiOly 
the chief caiisca of root-amplification, though many less important occur, particularly 
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in Nobiant where, a* nlnuwt any verbal iwrt may be compounded with any other, 
the ehadee of meanhig that can thereby be conveyed to the root are almost limitlefis. 

1. Iterative . .effected by redupUcatiem. 


2. Causative . ^ 

11 

IP 

rpiiffix TA-t TO- (Masai, Bari) or 
\stiflix -AY, -TE (Nubian, Mascu). 

3. Reflesrivc or rntmositivv . 

TT 

rP 

suffix -Jt -<30p "SH (Nubian, Bari^ 

4. Dative ... 

II 

tf 

Masfli). 

KTiffix -STS, -om (Barip Masai). 

& PaGsive ... ... ... ... 

II 

t* 

various metiuMls, 

6, Quaei-Paasivc (lootiua to) 

n 

11 

-AN, -ms, (Nubian, Bari^ 

7* IntensivBs in -n, 'P (motioij away) 

t* 

11 

Mauai). Tracer in Shilluk. 
Buffixea -H, “J> (Nubian, Bari and 

ff. lnt«iuiiTes m 

ir 

n 

Masai). 

-r/-DVA (Nubian, Bari). 

0. Other Huffi-v€8 

10. Compound Verbs .. 

It 

11 

verb-l- verb (Nubian); substan¬ 


1T¥BAT10^\ 

tive -[- verb (Nubian, Bari and 
Dinka). 


Itemtion, when it is not expreeeed by the habitual tense (see | fl), is generally 
rtmdtred by Tedupticdtioii of tte verbnl has aomotiiSL^ in jiddjtion an 


int^Jifive effect on the verb¬ 
id kamkaHj M_. ml qtiicHif. HK., »wim with a brmi^rol^. 
lip Reduplication m m est€iiBk>o of the mot^meaiung k mee in Barit when; it 
ia already cmploved to denote incompleted action in the imperfect tease. 
Examples^ howe^^er, occur — 

JuJtr, hoick, ituxTTDi, tickle, tttibu, talioo. 
im ilasai has mv^nuufi, cut up. ityamitvam. jump about, etc, 

Nandi ititmitum. shake trees, cheAthe^', ^rch Acre and Ikere, 

Snh MTWiiuTg chap m pietm. BtisotJMt shake up. 

iv. Dinka has t^ATTYAK.f oir, surge. LO-TOMTOMt break to bile iutrans* 

But rvduplicatioD dcsefi not fm*m to occiur in Bhilluh. 


§ 10.—CausatioKv 

—g^ri and Masai employ prefiir« strongly rerainL&cent of the Etbio[>ic causative’ 

reflexive prefix TA- (the Ambic reflexive Nurull ±iuflLT€3 -IT. Examplea t— 

Bari to-boso^ mukefall. to-yut^ j-ndfcc fcciictw. 

Masoi rrA-ST?J, pdlmc* n'A-<rOLp unoir strtfng, 

Nandi sor-iT, make heat. weah-it. make fear. 

Note.—MD inhuf oauiidfTf thici prefix to htt rukXcd to or kleotksl with tlie ta» tt 
qf jjerfeFt tense. 
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B,—With vsbs that commence with an mitial i-, a tifKx ^ -vit, Nandi -e. 
CJ. the Nubian (Mahuas) caiuative sa&x -ay. 

BAiS-AY, make kdL doll-ay, tnajse looe. NOO-AY, moie go. 

But the common Nabion caoiiative ta fonned by snflixing the verb ant, sift, 
to mtiix ; KULU-KiR or ktjll-ay, uMtlT fear», i.fc, t«tch. 

(jt) Nemi— Dilika mnd ShUluk aeeni to liu^ moona of rondcrhig couiAttao. 

5 11—BeTLBSIVS OB fSTBANSITIVK ACTIOM. 

AD the Niloto-Haiuitic lunguag^ employ n imil ar suMjie:}. 

i. Kabian eiiffiseit^,-CB— 

aA]^-j, M., yawH. WAOH, K., for WAirJ, oui, 

ii. Bari anflixeii -Ji, -xo, -jd, -jyu— 

WALAtJi, go for fl traJiL ucrn-jnT, 6 e 9 ad. 

LALA-ju, tetuh oneoelf. aOB-Ju, enwt oiw-ioilf 

iii. Masai suffiAea -an, -lan, -OSH^ 

A-ILAP-08H-0 ,1 ham enotigh to aji. A-SDJ-tBH-o, / ioskA mgietf. 

Nandi suffixes -se, -isie, -istb— 

A'>iwoe-&fi-i, / ahool. A-ifWEa!-iaiE-i, / waak mgse^. 

tv. Drnkn miffixos the word -scrr, $Af— 

EDAR-Borr, maAe one’s escape. kcag-bot, protect oaegelf. 

3 12.—^Dative AcrraN xofi ob AoAiirsT a Perso.v on Touto. 
n. BaH employs a suffix -kin — 

ow^rA-kin, bug goMeonc aoinethi»g, chara-ein, judge wmeone. 
BCCHC-K1X. put ON <1 drcss. Ftmj'Klst, present something to toine- 

iil. Nwdi suffixes -chi— tme. 

JXiiM-cul, take from a person. we-chi, go in jAtce tf, 

9 

These may be counectecl with the Xtibian-KiD^uaujilly fpujid with the intensive 
Auiiix -tB. 

MAjus-Kuyutf di^etbUs soAu^-aiD-iB (for wko^kid-ir}, lift tip, 

xra-KiD, tijU to EGKB-Km, moonl, tmna^ 

£ 13.—pAsaivEg, 

Vanoua devices are employed 

i* Nubian eoffixea KJI.. -katt* D** thuB :— 

Boa-TAitK. K, yocj-TAEac, JI. boo-katt, D.. be pourrd ouL 

SOLW-TARK, K* OLU-TAKS, M, SOLU-KATT, D., fee 
n. Bari odib a vwd -A, 5, o, to the active— 

auK, pooft puse. uuk-Q, tub, ^ J?rie pass, yuh-a. 

Ki>R. spend, pass. k5r^. wob, itcrapc, pasa, wob-o. 
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iii* Mais&i tfl obliged to ejcpneait the pfissivo by e peiipliiajiia, or an impefaotiAl form, 
it has been fnUotc^A to me, etc* Sok and Seudi have somewhat aiiuilar 
conwntimw. 

iVp The passive is sometimeia indicated in Shillidt by the alteration uf the Sfecond 
cnDsonniitp if tnute: thus, T, D changes to A, K or &. and b to M ; but 
this is father a qoaai-passivc (see § Ezamplcs X — 

KWOTOt drice^ pass, kOl, Tvsm, ourry, pass, tkb. 

BOBO, speakt pass. kwdp. kwatOp nSteif, pos^ kwal* 

Sometimes the eecood consoimnt remains imaltered, and the active voice m 
merely distingnished from the passive by the presence of the &nsi\ vowel 
'O- This is the exact reverse of the Bari practice. 
cHA 2 do, eat, pass. CHAM* tuho, fitw, pass* ruB- 
YOTO, JJnrf, pass. YOT, 

I U.—Qitasi-Pabsj vks (SfMion Toitards). 

UecQ ail the Nflotici groups employ Riiniliir aqSizes, derived probably from a stem 
meaniDg fo go. The origina] meaning of tlua rootr^mpUficatiern waa doubtless 
tnotim towariji. Wlien attached to substantival roots an inchoative meaning 
is implied; — 

1 Xubian atiffixes -ak, £D.t ^Aif, M. 

FER-AN, XD., WAY-AJi, M.p 6eCOiajS from FIR, W'AY^^O J?y. 

UGREa-AB, KD.p JL. to daica, from ctobes, dny^ 

ABO-Ajtf, KD.^ tfOLU-Ait, M,, trAi/c, from ar5, nulu^ tohite. 

None* (i) ICD,. AJ^r, M., eziita as «i mdcpcntltiit verb mcania^ fa poi become 
Maad AOtr^ bewme* 

Notz. ^ii).—The njetetu^ of %wo fqtmi, one in-z* meaning moCiDnlc^ 

and the oUjer in mjiniuitH fiftfirfisa amir. to be rwpnnfiJbJB far the 

pacuJlnr latmii of the NubinD werb ia gipc^ 

We havCr fnr the first pcTwmji, nfcr» pL uAz-Ji 0^ t0 w, gfiv (a md nn, 
0 W to ^wfnarMr IAc jiMp Here the root fietnna to be TJ# Plj cognate to 

Bvi vm, iHih aUzeft -zz aiul -IL 

ii> Bari suffixes -as, -bn, -on, -on, -on, -eln. -itN *— 
m£e-aNi get tirunL yuk-an, resf, rep^m. 

BWRL-EN, 6e 0 WOL-oSt d^ih 

iiUT*'^N, frf: tiWf, waA*ON% ftf- iawfrn^m^. 

Nota the idea of motion ioftvQrds in 

uuB-Lrx, ioviie. rtJK-UN* ffjjfOR#. 

iii. Silk has a qansi-passive affix -bn, -rcff^ e.g *— 

KtJT-UNt boil, intr* vet-in, fall in*o. 

iVla^i and Nandi both efuMx -n to denote motion towards* 

A-«CJ-u, I follow him hither^ 
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Th«!rti h a further FHifiix -Sr to such verba, giving a reflexive or quosi^pasaive 
Cleaning ;— 

A-SHUK-u-sn, retuTf^ oneself hither, 

A-aoii-u-Nt./riii dWo AiYAfflp, 

iv. Tmeee of a similar particle occur in SMlliik — m the caaie of verba which are 
virtually adjoctiveii, "When these end in a mute consonant, it la naaaflzed 
to express inchoative actino »— 

S6K {to (wj liifiiB, altera to noko, iwwowtr tittle^ 

KEf« [to fee) strmg^ alters to kenq, become jstfon^, 

D6Cfl {to fee) ^ood^ altoca to im/Oj oono, feftfonir 

and in a case where the nasal consonant exkta alreadv in the adjectival form 
m'OS (£o fe) 6^, tkOifliOp^ focoffle ffroio 

§ — iNTENSlVtSH tSf -R^ -D (JfoflW dwn^}. 

It i^^oiild Bcem from examples in Bari, that the auflix -Kl, ^bo once conveyed the 
meaning of owtioH perha|»s connected with the Nubian poetposition -tti, -bO^ 

-RA, nieaiiitig fw, o|, to, Biit in Nubian^ Bari and Masai, the atiflix -Ri -ntr^ -t> now 
has an intensive or causative effwt. Examples * — 

i. "la (Nubian), like itw Bari equivalent, becomea -b after M, -D after s, 
thus 

Juo-iR. KDM.^ feio'ij hattff. JAn-LR, IL, ^py (from jab, p^TO?tW), 

D., for fOiii-E, brmt to /ww*. oen-d, KM., for gex-e, reconeile. 
BEK-D. D,, pfizy = Bari WArf-nir. 

it. The Bari correepondlng auffix ia -bi, -ra, which preserves the original 

meaning of motion atray in hucK verbs aa 
wriGi-Bit nMiict, BOKfi-lftfl. jxmr mmff, 
and owObO-rj, ^eff, from OW5 r6, buy. 

But another common mining cnrreaiiondfi to the NubiKint and like it, it altere 
to -B alter m, and -o after s"^ 

KOHd-ito, occomjyiny. di^ma-ra, 

rGm-b^t, hedye in, rem-ru, for ofiju-RU, rem-ru. 

BOJX-DU, ireiNble. wArr-Dcr, praj/, for was-ho. 

iiL Masai soffixea ~d with an iiLteiiaive [neaning 
^tir up, fraiu ntrn, turn, 

BuR-n, pull out, from bur, pult^ 

and there ia n trace of it In Nandi we^-d* go for a walk, from WfijN), 

But there La another aiiflix in jiifaBai Ioe the Idm of t^iotioN aicctjir, -VA, -YO, 
sometimes -aAh -oOj thus a-suj-aa, £ foMoir him hither. Nandi nsea -roi, mvag, 
and Suk has a clasts of verbs which suffix -sol, prdiaps with an original meanrug of 
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i, -j, -CP in NiibiaB 10 aomfitiines^ jjtrnagJy uLt^nsiYe :— 

xcj-i, KM., for KOIC-J, ie 
MKN-cHt 4I-. tnym jien» be, 

iL Bari has -Ja, -pya vrith the oamfi mcaruug:— 

DirM'UK-DTA^ of : 

LWA,JEi£cr. 

§ 17 -—Gtflm SwiTSEa. 

In addition to the fonsgoinj^p all the Niioto-Hiuiiitlc languages have coined 
flufiuces indepcndcntlT to eipreea particular needap 

L KD.^ -ST, M., Gie verb io be {which prefixed eaqjresies the future) has 
lieen suffixed to indicate a active idea. -OS, -ed may hesuffixedtottuy 
Nubian verb, but the nltemtion in meaning pvea thereby can now haidly 
be distingnkhed* Compare Kafa -an* 
iii. Masai has a reciproKil form in -are, -ope* 

A-auj-AfiR, / /oifoiff toffetfter with someone^ 

Nandi has a suffix -Toa/and Snk -soi^ with siniilar meanings. 

These suffixes and the foregoing can moreover be used in conjunction with one 
another, ^ in Kafa, c-f. 

J vo-R-AK-PO, KD.^ be going to be verg hot (mtemdvo + inohoative + stative)* 
gwOrO-bi-ets^ Bari, ^dt for someone (motion away + dative)* 

GifK-UN-DYA, Bari, (nt?iee mmly (motion to intenave}. 


§ 18 *—COHPOUHl? VEBBJii. 

Two verbal roota may be compounded together in Nubian^ as— 

JAK-TOB, Sm, from jak, and tOK^ enter. 

BRL-ril, KD.. FALA-jfi, II., FAiA-JOR, 0*N-, BAi>apu, UaiTj JO omg. 

Sofa.—PsialJfU to this eiat in Kifft imd Kimnnim und ifapply a stinoijg maaon fef 
(jicloding tiw kLter langup^ the NEbto-flAoutu] family. Examples t— 

Ka* No«rtiL»4 d'riAi: from RUr ool» 

Ku* Him, lulht mniF, from am, (niie, i» go* 


But the most couunun compound in Nilotk is a verb and a substantive” 

L Nitbkn. nu^nR-Air, M,, go Mtitd. suer-^eir, mtiie chief. 

5 . Bari. To-srirruTj ehorltn. to-maooha, starve^ 

IT, Dinta. tem-wki^ inlemtpt, tiL out word, 

T£ji'UAs,/ord, lit. cut rker. 
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I 1ft*—AUEInlAL jI^TD larSTHUMEKTAI- PiRTICI*E&. 

A.—A coTnpotjnd of (1) a prefix to deikoto Imbit and (2) a sufiix lueauiag prob¬ 
ably man, occurs in almost nil the Nilotac languages with the aigmficatiDn ayent. 

• (1) The habittuil prefis in ACh^ Nub., contracted generuUy to 1-^ iea- Bari,. 

Ki- Suk^ Nnndi, A~ Masai (mrelj u-)i A~ Dmka*^ ah exists as an inde^ 
pendent verb in Nuhinn, meaning 6c waU fn. 

(i) The suffix ia in Nubian -jh (eqtnvaknt ft Somali -Ah in smith; 

jin-Ai., imichman)^ Sole, Nandi -m, Masai -nt, Bari -ntt, ewm to 
be connected with Shillolc man^ prefixed to denote the agent 


This suffix Dccad^cmnlly ocenrs^ without the habitual prefix* 


Bari, DKiiA-NTTi soremr* 
Nandi, pox-ix* letznrd. 
Suk| 


HWUA-KIT, craitof, 
cmoR-iN, lAuf, 
poT'iNi tiar. 


Examples of the fuller forms are— 


t. Nubian, 

A- 3 fiIJ-IL, 

faitor* 

A-JOM-IL* 

itrihir. 

ii. Bail, 

KA-YURA-STT, 

ine^mdiarff. 

iLi-vuKtr-mr, shepherd. 

in.. Masai 

A-CtLA-M, 

deMfwfefm 

A-mJito^iai, 

thief. 

Nandi, 

R-AMtJt-lX* 

ioader^ 

Kl-RUrxS'IN, 

eoumiUor. 

Stik, 


leader. 

KIrW,UOK-J^fl 

ehitf. 


and iv. ShiHuk— 

ATX owoXr workman. tal, cwi. etc. 

Dinka— 

A-CHUUB, thief. A-nuAK, servanL 

The Suk and Nandi suffixes -iH ngrm with the Maani and Bari -mr^ in 
dropping out in the pluml, ao perhaps they are the same root. 


1 Kate that A habltiiy {nvBx. m-, no-, ^iabined witb KDother ah, rs^ datmtiog tlie ta- 
itrumest, was ance far isore widely ipraul thrcnigfanat the Hnjidtlc Ungua^* appcanai rrnm auch 

cxaiiipifiti iiH^ 


X-AW-WIK-Ti:. 

Sub. 


K-n-Bta-TA* 

Sabo, 

Jhai a'AmA tua vings^ hied 

ini-is-am 

Sam* 

Eroffl wiH, nm, to Jig. 

stt-iH-am-Q 

GaOa 


KvAX-rAB 

BiTin ^ 

1 

K-AH-FZB 

Saha 


X-AJt-FAR 

Kwara 


Xl-FIR 

Khaiojr 

dips. 

A-mn 

Ktih* 


AX-Bca-m 

Bed. 


A-BIX-I 

Zaghawa 
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The Nubioii -i^ m tbe Dait dialect, aUo occoaioTuiHy diwps out in thu plutal. 
See examples in § For diacusbion of this pomt, see § ^1, end. 

B.—An early inatminental suffix, soiuetTmea used as nn agential suffix as wdl, 
was -T, -i». {Cf. Agait, 'Xi. tame-iti, «)»i/A.) 

Sob Yl-T, Nandi i-rr, SHUuk yi-t* ear : all from a root, yi-A, xyi-n, to hear. 
fy. also I>inka, EiB-n*. Mwdfr, fmtu stic, to priah Xiibian, tab-id, smiCA, 

Also Masai, comperanded with the habitual k, ca- ; 

CH-OXU-T, hetdernm. K-UBE-T, amard. 

There ia a later prefix, AN, IN, coatmetetl a-, f-, of Uamitic origin— 

AW-ertB, Npb., for AN-tSTB, from a stein win, 

(y. O-PIR, 0-B1R, Mas, K-u-PiH, Ba, (where x ia^the article), o-beh, Shi, 
[The Bednnye form ia ah-hir.] 

A frequent tustnunental suffix m Nubian is -Df, KDJL, -Dl, K.— 

Sowax-Di, iainjiy, dare-hT, ^nwnptHg /an. 

XDBK-Di, key. TAUB-nt, bofkel mth n muef. 

Sometiiiics joined to the verbal (and substantive) atem by the genitive particle 
-IN ; and when thus joined Di sometunes ie ehanged to -si — 

NiJ-is-Di, KD., hadJiin. kor-ix-di, M,, pale. 

Cf. as au example of agglutination — 

An-tw-j-lN-Nt, M., that uhkh hr^itmlly feeds several. i.e., patlure. 


I aO.—VxaBAi. XotrKB. 

A. —The suffix -AH (Nubian) -abe (Masai), forma concrete nouns. 

i. Nubian. KAB-ab, bread, KTSH-AB, i»y. 

RD-AB, middiny. mbso-ik, yirdle. 

iii. htiiaui. uu-abe, fie, ol-r-abk, yrave.. 

ltd-abe, kntil. 

[Reiniach suggests that the Agau dialects afford a parallel, thus— 

Khanita, esb-abi; Dombeo, Kwara, ASJf-ABA ; BUin, istp-a. 

KbainiJr, etf-a raid eft-bba, bay, yirt, smamt, comflpnnding to Nubian 
ASS-Aft, M„ ATFl, Kl)., boy, child, and A.G., *inv.] 

B. —The suffix -Tt Nubian, -et Bart, -ata, Masai, fonns both concrete and 
ubetract nouns. Exaniples^ 

>, Nubian, -li. 

11.1S-T1, ddnee. Mim-n, knot. 

fab-ti, writiny. sur-ti, wical. 
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Li. Bail, -ET. 

WEL'BT, cKiWwien/* ttiR-isTt bundle. 

WAJy-ET^ priflfy*y, FOT-ET, 

iiL M&sai, -ata, -oto (pL -at^ -err). 

S'AL-ATAp4?«rf. - UlS-ATAf ford. 

siTt-ATA^ tnarktmf. IL-ATA, oinlinehL 

This wonid seem to conegpopd to the Semitic feminine suMje fpf. Etbiopzc 
Arabic A-t). 

All the Masai fornui take the femiiune article. 

i 

Nirrx. — As an exampk] ef a fixuupytinff nf this suMa with the hahitn^l pirefii ka^ r/- 
lU-PliL-AT Bari, EA-roH-nr fag, 
where the root is 'wuh (icr Ajip^ndix ). 

§ 21. —Ths PeesoJTAL PROI^OUNe. 

Thrae difTcr so widely in the variuo^ groups, and oTen withia tfic groups them¬ 
selves* that* at first right, it appeara very difficult to trace the primitive forms or 
so tMscribe any common origm to the foreign influences to which they Imve been 
ex|Kise<L The fullest forms are— 


Sinffuhf, 

i. 

^ _A_^ 

ii* 


iiL 

A 



iv. 


KDM. Dttjr. 

Bari. 

f 

Masiu, 

6ak. 

Nandi. - 

Shilluk. 


Dinka* 

At (aTI) VA-NDI 

HAN 

NAJfU 

ANI 

ANU 

TA-K 


OltA-K 

B-A, t-B A-BSI 

no 

lYK 

lift 

ENE 

Yl-S 


n-N 

TE-R, tl-B T0‘N11I 

iiE 

bun-v^e 

.4k 

IHE 

ORE-.N 


YE-N 

Plural. 

A-n, V A-NDJ 

VI 

IVO-K 

AOttA 

AUHE-E 

WA-N, WU-N 

OHO-K 

C-B, n-B U-NUI 

TA 

INDAE 

AKW'A 

OKWE-JC 

WO-N 


WE-K 

n-R, TE-R Thmm 

CITE 

NIN-JE 

CHA 

l€liJ£-E 

aUL-lA 




On exomiruitioD, these can be simplified somewhat os foltows— 

i. The final a of the KDM. forms is clearly a since it does not apjiear 

in the Dair dialect (according to Junker and Csiermot), Itdnisch con- 
eiders this terminal n to be identical with the ni of the personal-endmga 
of the verb* The form ayi for the limt perBon^ though rarely heard^ ia 
prubably the older form* For the t m the third person, cf, Barea tPbo. 

pL TOBA* 

ii. Foreign mfluencet perhaps Semitic, seems to have influenced the Bari first 

person riogukr^ and the second persons suigLilar and pIuiaL 
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ui. Tlie same for<ign infl-uenee appeoci in the first penMO s i ngnUr and. second 
person plural (Masai) i while the formi for the third person (Maaai) 

XTS-TE, ph xcr-iE, hf analogy with, the Suk zteK-nE, pL cha-nb, 
aie perhaps compounds meaning he himseif, they themio^tes. The 
final -K of the Nandi (and Dinka) plurals » clearly the plural suffix -k 
apparently reduplicated, as it also appears in the body of the forms, 
iv. The -N of the Bhibuk forms and the Dinka singular^ and also the Dait 
•BDl, am probably enclitics, in Old Nubian, an enclitic -ON wm somfr 
times soffiied. ns tab-on. He. Such « N is possibly copulative, so that 
the real meaning forma would be If is /, etc. 

nfninn g the eUminations outlined above, and omitting the Dait forms as 
dialectical, we arc left with— 


i. 

ii. 


m. 

JL 


IT* 

r -^ 


"sm 

Bari. 

f — 

UBsaip 

Sufc. 

% 

KfiiidL 

Sbilltik- 

Diokar 

AYI 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TA 

(mx 

B,r 

— 

ITK 

NI 

INS 

Tl 

YI 

(t) *, (t) a 

kK 

— 


INS 

c;h£ 

YY. 

Plural, 

A, u 

Yl 

lYO 

ACBA 

ACUE 

WA, WU 

OHO 

I,TJ 

— 

— 

A£WA 

qkwe’ 

wv 

WK 

(-r) 1 , T (8) 

CKR 


UKA. 

ICHE 

OS 

SIS 


The peraons seem to have been distinguished from each other by vowel change 
and the plnrel probably by a prefiT k. The Nubian forms seem to be so worn down 
as to have lost their initial consonant. I nm tempted to reoooatrnet the Nilotic 
personal pronoun os originally Homething like— 

AnTulbr. iTA, YJ, YE, poeaihly i6a, ni. kk- 

Pfuml. WA, wi, WK. later k-wa, k-wt, K-wt. 


I i 2 .—The DniiossTRATivE pBONOt-NS. 

Two, three and even four demooistintive pronouns are found in some of the 
lanfjimptMi examined t but aH of these aetuu to be formed by varioua sufEiies from the 
one root IN, xL, meaning (Ais, cognate with such Bamitic forma w BQin tNA, 
Dembea tN, Kwaru, Agnuuieder EN. Cf. nleo Kunama url. For the origina 
Nilotic demonstrative pronoun, see remarks in | 26 on the substantival soffis -S. 
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Tho demaji^tmtive pioDouns of SLifiTij and Bari Imve been so ikr influenced 
by the artiele that they are iiiflwtcd for gender^ The forms are — 

L Nubian, in, ihiA^ pU -gB. 

MAN^ that, ph -GU. 

Of these two forms one maj remark— 

(o) UAN is probably MA-IN — where ua ta the negatiye prefix. 

(h) oil, ESLj occurs as a variant of and when it does so, b probably 
a relie of the lost Nubian liftlde. 

iL Bari lias— 

fern. NAj ihiA ; pL oiu-LO, Kts-u^, fern. om-NE, ko-ite. 
nu, fern. Kcr, that i pi. om-tu, xn-LUp fern. cnr-NUp ku-nu. 

iii, iinmi hoe four forms— 

£ 1 ^, fern* ENNA* this pL fora, kunna, 

LKDO or ELJIEk fern* ENDAp thit p], KULDO, fern, eeinda. 

tLLOp fern. LSNAt this {jjrevMHwfy pi, LSiLLOp fem. NENi^A. 

UDO, fern. n>TA^ that (prrvmisly mention^) pL LEKWApfetn. kkewa. 

Nandi has also four — 

MI, thiSf pi. UHU^ SflN, that, pi, CrHUK.^ 

MO, this before, pL CHO. mom, ihai Tnentim^ pi, ouon. 

Suk bas threes 

this pL CHU* 

iSiKO, that pL cjffijMo. 

i^AUA, (Aof over there^ pL cnAttA. 

It b remarkable that throughoat the Bari and Masai groups, K-, ch-^ the 
plural particle b here a prefix, whib attached to the eubstantive it ts 
tk suMx. 

iv. Shllluk has three forms— 

AK, this pL A-K- 

ESI, that pi. EWT- 

ADUA, that ever th^, pi acha. 

DinkAf according to MitierrutEuer, has only two — • 

E, this pi. K£. 

EENE^ that pL JULEJl. 

S 23.—The Tmterkooative Phonouks. 

These exhibit a roraaikahle similarity throughont all the languages examined, 
i. Nubian^ 

FAo f Mi, KD., KA, NAT, M- 

TFAu^ ? MAN, KDBl^ 
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n. Bari- 


Who ? 



Which r 

^^ALQ. 


Whoi? 




MaaaL 

Suk. Nandi. 

Whot 

AXAE. 

fSO. NO. 

Which i 

ALO. 

3^0. 1^6, 

WArt/ ? 

AMftO. 

NE. NE^ 


Shilluh. 

Dinks. 

H'Ao ? 

AMEN. 

YE-i^A. 


A^'Q. 


What f 

i 

YE~Sro. 


Note 1*—Barca and Emwia Lave for wAc f wa, ^ respecidTelj, In EJamiyf^ 
fanpiagea we bavE Bedauye nA, itAo ^ wkitkf jmd m Bifln, TOjaniirg Kw&m an 
Interrtigattv^ ftdffii: -N. 

Xam S,—Nubian mA^ irAcri f aad SMIhik amkn± trAo A can be paralleled with (h^*^ 
VETT-Tj Calla HAN, HAL. 

§ 24 .—The Aehcli;:^. 

Auiuiig tic piirticlefl, <Jh€ to Hamitic mduencc on tlie Nilotic langnageF, tho 
fio^isilled " articles" which serve to denote gmmmatieiil gender in the Mn™ ond Baji 
groups, mofst be includi^d. Tmcea of a feminine article can be discerned in Nubian, 
and the Achob dialect of Shilltik haa a prefb correapcnding to the Maaai masculioo 
article. But in general, the mfiuence which gave birth to the articles " seeina 
to have stopped short at the two groopfs first meatioued. Indeed, it is reniutkable 
that Side, a tuemher of the Mssai group, possesses no article. The " articles " may 
be dossed aa they Tesemble the forms found (1) In Masai (2) in Nandi. 

A.—The Masai article is almost iDfaiparahle from the noun, but can be lepkced 
OE iKTCJision bj the demunfitratiTe, mtejTfjgative, and reflesTve prootuinfl. It asaista 
in expresmng the genitive caae of nouns (see § 32), and is declined to e^spress a ginni’- 
raatical rather than a real gender. The foitofi are OL, pL IL, for the maaculincp and 

pi for the leudniue. 

Bari has a similar partiele ia \ fail, sa^ which lias diBappeared as a prefix to 
nouns, but is still retaJnetl as a auihx to expieaa tho genitive case. It is regularly 
prefixed to adjectives. Traces of a prefixefl article appear in the corresponding 
to the Jlasai feminine i:Sr, which occurs before many words— 

K-OLO*, Ann K-oMos,/ace* 

K-UFiBp/eotAw HpiUle eye. 

Nubian.—A trace of a maHculine artklo may perhaps be discerned in the Old 
Nubian nominative iruffix -l, which doea not, however, seem to be connected with 
gender. 
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Afl in Barij txarces of a pitiEfixed k- conneaponding to the fetoiiiiiie article are 
Common j ond that these are not Maftai Ijoa4i woniis^ borrowed with the article 
attached^ is proved by the circiitnatances that the hGdob dialect genemlly omitB the 
K-i and that maoy of the words have no cognate forma in Blaaai so far aa Is known, 
bat occur without the prefixed k in Shiilnk^ Ezamplea— 


K"Oi?jp KD., x-oiJ. M., /aw 


K-ARn, KDM,, femde 

nH>nosHt KD., sheU 

K-oRAjj, KD., sptder 

and cf^ v- ATWTH g^ M., 


Mldob o^E. 
Midob Ana. 
Shilliik AWOCH. 
Shillnk ORAP* 
with Arabic 


ShQluk- — The article doea not appear except in the Gang (Acholi) netm-fomiiing 
prefix LA’', pL hJJ~t mentioned above, and in one word— 


iSa-l, boy ; fetn Sa-S', ^irl. 

B.—The Nandi article does not seem to be connected with gender. It is appended 
^ to the anbatandvet and declined for number as follows — 

Singular ^bo (oecaflionallj ta, ro, da). Plural -K- 


Bxomplcs— 

Fsaiirff, ddft —with article peeex-tk) pi. rasEN-t'A with article PEBEN^tTE-x. 

BOR, Jieifer —with article roe-ta pL Ron-UA with article rob-ue-k. 

Ncra.—A few words which already end with th? Aguiar buMx ^^30^1 & Et TltTlTSil 

ardcle ikDcl drop tluB -i>o in tbe pineal — 

fEB-TO bcu-A^with arlirtie fru^tb-t, pi. rsfi with artjcki fxr-ie. 
awEs-Eo firtifoad —with article pL Rwxs with article 

Busseggec^ noted from Jebel Qidfau^ a Mil group near Jebd. Dair, in Kordofan, 
the wotda :— 


TiTUM, rrruM'TO, tke pigeon, 

and BEBBREA, a, mnac. rerbera-bo, a, fern. 


It IB therefore ppaaihle that Ln the many words ending in -ix>, -^o (Dair) and 
the cognate words in -Ti, KDM., "we pee the remainB of a siugukr feminine article of 
the Nandi type. This Dair suflix -no, -to, frequently drop^ out in tha plural, but 
for its uw as a singular suffix see § 31. 


5 25.—The ScsflrAKrrvB, 

The Nilotic aubstantive:, like the verb^ is a monosyllable. Adjectives are hardly 
to be disdnguisbed from nouns, and take the same plural endings ; andt when these 
occur, the case^ndings as well Occafiiooolly in Nubian^ traces of a copulative 

^ RuBfifigger, EHsen in Aaim Apiha, vol. ir, p. S55 d 
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petBotibl'Ctidmg occurs sliowmg that the adjectivej like the ShiUok adjectives quoted 
in § 14, iijad the Nubiao oimieralf!, were once verhe- 

KUL-tJMt ainwy—f/. Mas, qol, be etfnng. 

CTR-uMj M., fefcjcfc— ffom a loot hub,, hub^ Baiiea bub. 

QB-m, KM., cold —^•/. Di. UTtt 

The nomeraU have the personal'endiega in nU dialects. 

WEB-UM, K. ■WBE-UTf, Dp WBB-A, M. iJJtC* 

OW-UM, K* OW-IIN, D. tiw-o, M. tm. 


5 36p—S uB&tAKTTVAi StT^FlXES. 

A .—The buJIt: -Sf. 

The most common Nilotic suhstantival auflix appears to bo -S't which occura 
in all the langimgea. though (sometimes a vaiiaiit -si or -CH takes its place^ parttetilaTly 


in the Shilluk group. With reference to this enffix, Westetmann's remarks (S. P., p. M) 
about the giciplest form of the demonstrative pronniins should be taken into con¬ 
sideration. He intorpTotft the Shilluk method of naaalmng the last mute consonant 
of substantives as connoting a reference to a person or object 3 uft mentioned. Thus 


GWoK, dog. 
JAOO, eftic/* 
MACH, Jifff. 
WOT, Aouss. 
YEEF, toll. 


awOA% the dog juBt spokm of, 
Jiir, the chief just sjtoketi 0 /. 
Miij the fire ji^ gjicten ofi 
woza^ the house ju$t spoken of* 
TEEM , the ta^djusi spoken ofi * 


Note.—B aginsi hsa ■ aimilw deTHPnatmtive partial* Sa - — 
srimi., fcorae, snn>A-aij tkt h(wss spokat 


Examples of the suffix -ii — 

1 + Nubian sufExas to denote both agents and mstmincntSi 
speech, wAsl-ii, foresight. 

FAji'ik, hunger. i^Ehiii, beggar, 

DEN-tN\ coition^ ME-ir, gootf lit- bl&xter* 

Kotz.—B un uses ICH-TVO, , far s nffi x T-¥0 see | 31. 

iL Bari partieulaily likefl thin ikfiiXp especially in ita adjectives, 
j>ro-^, dog, qf. DYAj. Mflfl.; JOj Di, 

K-lMA-iS, Jjro, qf. MA-CHi Shi, ; MAI^ Di, 

E-OLO S* SVUi tf. AKDL, DL 

and YALSU*E-i(j : hodo-n, oM j OALA-fi, hrocM?; owfiLO-^r* imfp ete. 

iiL has numerous instances. 

n-rnK-i^, cow. x-ntA-^, )i«, 

O-OLO-S^ Stin, KrtSA-X cFocodUe. 
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Silk likes to attach -n to the shtgolai bu£x -ia, io> 

NOT-IA-H, OIO^, KALAL-lA-»,jlIy. 

PtJT-io-K, Aaif. YEL-io-N, elephant. 

Kandi has Ktnu*A’, knee, mata-it, cheek. 
iv. Shillok uses it as aboYo. 

Dijika has it in sucli words as lYO-S, efaiftss. da-S, bme. 

Identical suffixes appear in Kunama and the Agnu (Hamitic) dialects of Ebamii 
and Bilin. 

fi.—Dirntnirfuigs. 

To eipraas a diminutivo, a suffix which ia undoubtedly identical with the word 
rhUd, maU, is used in many of the languages under consideration, 

it Nubian. -Ton, KDM. ‘Tenuo, -Tounn, Dair. 

nmi-TflCf KDM,, little giH. Btr-riN, D,, bA'TENbOi Dair, youngster. 
wbl-tOd, K., little dog, kor-tomdu, D., young male, 

sxtb-tOd, K., little ship. 

ii. Bari, -tot, -tQt, -tat — rarely -at, -6t. 

fioai-tot, *ojj of teatsr. kcj6-tot, grain of sand. 

LK-TAT, drop of milk. kuku tot, wonn. 

ounu-TOT, iiiurd. xniTE-or,/mtfter. 

Not*.—T his luffia onlyappws in the Bingular, end M may perhspa be mneected with 
the suEiee in J 31, «se it, *nd tho Nandi “ article,*' g 24. 

iv, Dioka. -xm, -tiktbit, and occaaianaUy Ttef-AXAN. 
nAS-TEN, RAN-TUiTUT, fnonnikin. 

KOE-TUfAKAJf, peLble. 

KYnH-TINTET, little ship, 

Shillnk TEir, pi, toko, 

wo TKS, cSiH, pi. w6 Toso (if. bu-tan, D., above), 

DAK TKK, baby. 

All these suffixes are derived from the stem tekt which appears as— 

Ton, KDM., TOT, O.Jr„ pi. TtnSi, %, child, 
niT, Ba., snuiil. 

DITO, Mas., girl, child;p], rom;. 

EEK, ShL, smatL 
TIKE, Dz., smuU, 
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G. — Sufhies meanisig to haw” 

Kabion has a whala Bed« of siiffises derived from tbe^verb “ to bave KUil, 
Dair, xuif. JH-, k 6, KD. Tbia stem ia Htuuifeic and appears in BiUn kus, Khainir 
su, Somali xak, etc. 

i, KAV'B denotes a qtwJity ^-b, *iT is a coaunon Hsmitic smffixr seen elsewhere 
in NnbiaOp as lUrB, wheat, QAlrRi sldek], 

lExamplen:— 

i>uiruH-iAKE, Am-Kwrie* 

rfffwry. TOJfJTL-KAJfE^ fteatfiy. 

Tfom—ThErt ia a prelii in ShUliik ges» IMnkA whioli Id pfobftbly eamiKited wiltb 
tlie abore. Esuunplea 

(OH trihiH, ffcodn^M- cm* ftAcn^ 

nl&yp boTrera", ba oogiuitft with NnblAc oks, B&n owOTi to he. 

icAT -Ti 0.OL kalS-ti), -ath, 0110 wtG does ^ billing frequeintlj 

[for 'Tit see § 19—B]. Eacamplea:— 

$innef- BowE-oATieip jwnlwiMkfr. 

KAh-KATTlt slnUon. JAL-KATElj goSsip, 

Bdikkcb (" diLa peiHoiJkte funrorfe,** | 159) gi^cs iv camaponding 
Agau soffit— ajstL 

liL Ka-Li Ko, Aa^'n^p poAstssing [for Bom-, ^ae 119]^ 

AIGA-KO, my hu^ni* 

BSiA-EOX-p ont who wears £A« Ua^herfriT^ge, 

and in Qumeronfl ploce-nam^ fl3 sKm-KOLi AMHi-odL, jowi-k5Ii^ 6tc* 

This appear? in Biufi as a 

KjcmirD’D, hump-backed. xchMAMH^ hungry. 

Kn-£ua£p Ko-itUBi,/«wfwA, 

(In Barea it i« miffiied -xOp -CM3 —buk-ko, aiiongt SUB-GO. blfldrp etcn) 

5 2Te—P lubal Fo^cjmoKv 

Tbree separate metbods oi diatingoisliiiig between the plural and the amgular 
occur in the Nilotio langimges. 

L P(wsi Jormniitm by change of kme or aoesni ^.—Pliind loBoiatiGn hy chaiige d 
tone exiats m Sliiliukp And may be suspected to odat where languages 
have the same form for both singulaT and plmaL Such fonna indeed 
occur m all the gmupfi- except in NubinJi, while Kandi occamunally forms 
a plural Isy change of accent^ thus warriorf pi- mue^\ Silk 

often does and Bomethne? changes the vowel as well. 

ii Plural formatim by change of twd mihin the root iisdf occurs in Bhilluk 
and b regular ia Dmka. Suk haa it ia each forms m axrSuT, bmin^ pL 
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KCTiCr* Jimker pYea maMnc^ in tke Dair dialect of Nubian* 
fruBj big^ pL *uar. 

Westermaiin {S* P ,* p+ 46) conaidera tiis and the foregoing method 
of plural foEsaation to bo mndcm and due to foreign mfluence. But if so, 
it IS remarkable that these methods sliuiild occur in SbiUiik ftTtd DinJni^ 
in other respects the least subject to foreign iiifluence of the Nilotic group i 
while the methcKl cited helow of plural fomuition by seemB ijuite 

probably HamitzCp 

iii. Pfcjnof fmnoitwn by me&n^ of aj^xes^ — Thia ia the most frequent method^ 
and all the languages, except Binka^ employ it and show renmrkable 
agreement in the suJH^es used. Thera are three principal plural suffixes^ 
and in addition at least one snlEx for forming the singular from the 
phiiaL Bee the end of § 30 for further remarks as to these. 


§ 23.—The Plural Suffix -k* 

This, or Yananta such as -cs* -j, occaaioiuilly -kin, -ms, occura in all four groups 
below* 

L NubUn. M. and OJJ.* chi* -nchI, KD. 

ti, COM?* pL ri-oui M, ; tl-CHi, K. ; la-KOHi* D. 

A^OAR^p bedsl*!Ad^ pL ANOA£E-OUk M, \ ANOARE-CHIip K. J ANOAHg-|eCEi» D* 
ii. Bari. -Ei, -^ji, -jin, 

OUBEj pj. OTOE-KI. KWARA, Jllticerj, pi, KVYABA-EI, 

CHABET, judS^meTtf, pL CHARET-JT. DtJFA, leather boff, pi. RUFA-JIN, 
ui. Masai. -Kj -ax. 

AEWTi graTuifather^ pL AE wi- AE. jsoruo, oJd man ^ pL noru-an. 

The numerous tlaaa with the agential sufEx -Ki form the plural in -E. 

BAmo-Ni, bQrber^ pL RARiflO-E. AGiLA-Ni, destntn/erf pi* a-oHmA-K- 

iv* Sbilluk. -K* 

FT, UKUcT^ pi. ri-E. MA, aUfll, pL ITE-K. 

JAL, ffwwi pi. JO-K. GIN. thing, pL gi-k. 

Xon I. — This e (n- cur is prefixed and cot nrj!z6^ to the demanstrative pnmouofl (sad 
perbape formerly to the perBoiml ako) in Bari and MocaL In Ntibiati* in tha 
form j, it li iuMcrtoil between the stemi End the personaj-onding of the Yerb| to 
dcDoie » pluml objeGl Si^ § 4. 

Nona 2.—Maaai jma » plural tuMx -ski, ^sanr. -anr. wliiob perhaps rwiils m wrliei' 
-uat If this ia the Suk and Nandi fbrtns in -a may iiso olaim to tmoa their 
pedigew ihrungb an and cu to £. This h the more probable oe tbs affix -k is 
la nkiiig In Ihcus dbleota. Thn AltemotiT-ti. propoaod by Meinlmf. that they am 
a voriint oi thn nsxt suffix >Ti -TCf^ Is kss liki^y^ oa the shongs ^.tq a ii rare in 
Nilotic] Language, \i im nnknowti ui Shiilnk. 
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I 29.—Tb* Plitral ScTslx -f. 

The eecotnd oomiiMm ptoial eoffix is -T, or ita r&ii&nts 'AT, -ta, ^ctTf -DtJi etc. 


Examples ; — 

m 

L Nuhiao. -DO, Dair. 'Sl, M., icr -Dl ? 

BOX., Dair, 6«ul, pL s5-du. kori::!., Daiij siiafx, pi. edu-i>u. 

ti5ai U., hffUKy pL nOg-bI. rag, M., goia, pi. fao-bL 

iL Bari. -AT, -ZT, -Or. 


KD]^, fowe, ^ ro&u-AT. ABUW, jaaeBe, pL a»uhi-et, 

LGSU, pL XUBD-AX. T^BU, tUVod, pi. TOBTJ-dT. 

iii. MasaL -To, -ta : -jte, -m>: -tin, -ixeb. 

j5m], Atds, pi. JOKi-to. A&, kraiU, pL an-ite. 

sabox. biood, pi, SAftOE-TA. BOO, herd, pL bdo-he, 

Ai, god, tkg, pL Ai-Tix. apa. moon, pi. AFA-raN, 


and in the two words below, then ia an apparent csee of -ra. 

broiher, pL aiasre-ra. *w*aBg | sister, pL akaare-ra, 
but that the R here once existed in the WTignlAr also, ia seen from the Bari ioruu 
LU-i^ACHEs, brother. r-vachrs, sister. 

8uk. -TIK. 

jtu, bAlg, pi rg-hk kuki, dog, jd. kuri-tts, 

NandL -tir-ua, a compoond with another plural lonu. 

LOL, bag. pi LOL-TINUA. RO, beHg, pi. ko-tirtta. 

iv. Shillnk. 

wi-cH, head, pi WA-T. tag, butioeis, pi ta-t. 

tei, boat, pi TA-T. TR-ca, 6e%, pi yr-t. 


1 30,—^The Plural Suftck -is. 

The third camiuoii suffix ia -a, -i, -o, which appears to be contracted from -ak, 
iR, -OH. Examples from all the groups:— 

L Nubian, wel, KD., dog, pL wrl-i, bol, Dsir, dog, pi bol-ht. 

HRL, KD,, tooth, pL NBL-I, cf. GIL, Dulr, teeth, pi. aiLriy. 

Dair bus also plural suffixes -I, -m. 


iL Bari. 

bar, saream, pi bab-a. 

OQB, fan«, [d. aoR-o. 


GWA^, eat, pi. GWAS-AK. 

JOB, land, pi. JUR-OH. 


TOR, toim, pi. TOB-OK. 

HAS, bote, pL haS-eh. 

lii. Masai. 

IIAXAT, salt, pL UARAI-l. 

CTA, deg, pi UTA-IK, 


KORDR, CTW>, pi KUROR-L 

ARi, year, pi ari-h. 

8uk. 

BGH, Wacl:, pi EOR-IR, 

TIT, ear, pi Yn-iN. 

NandL 

SBBE.. deg, p], SEER-R. 

HT, tar, pi. itr-iii. 
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lY. Shilliik, Ax<>L, drvm^ick, pi. akol-u aSok, kmfe, pi AiioN-i. 

EAL./eWoc, p]. EAL-I. AMAT, «tori, pi. AltAT-L 

These three si iffiy eg -t and -i(s) can be pamlieled not onlj in Berea and 
K imAfne (Barea -ta : K nnamft -i), which are perhapH members of the Nilotic 
groupi but also in tb® Agaa (Qamitii:!} dialects of AbysainiA ('Ka^ -kan i -Tlj -Ti, 
-tan), while -an^ -m can be traced aa 03 Haiisa. 

Meinhof (Z)ie jSpr^tcAe#* dcr Hamiten) givea for Name aa phiral an&scea 

Masc. -UU. Fem. -t 1- Common -K. 

The couuudence La atrikmgj and the origin of these auf&xes had probably eomethlng 
to do with class distinctions — snch aa perhaps men in -k, beasts with -X* But this 
has practically been lost sight of - tkc ^rhuiaj artidea ol tuaac., eS fem-, are 
appended indifferexitlj to noons fo rming their plurals in -k and -t. 

§ 31. — ^FokHATION of TliE StNGULAn FBOM THE PlUKAL. 

Cases occur in all the Nilot^ koguages of singnlaia formed from the plural, 
and these may bo divided into two classes, i Those where the addition ol a true 
singular auSix takee place. iL Where the so-called singalar atiifix k perhaps the 
cemains of an " artick” of the Nandi type. It is, however, equally open to ub 
to regard the Nandi article as a 6pechiJls0[| singiilaT suffix. That cane 1. is a real 
case and not a variant of case iL is proved by the existence of the aiogukr suffix 
and the article together in Nandi. 


Plural Singular. 


vase 1. / — 



/ 


Without article. 

With article. 

Without article^ 

TVith article. 

Eats 

ML^R 

Bi L'11'~EE. 

MimiA 

arcrR-iA-T 

Elephants.. M 

FiLL 

PTli-ES: 

PEL-IO 

PEL-IO-T 

Hairs 

SOME 

SirM£-E 

SUME-TO 

SPMR'TO-l 


Here the exktence of a eingulat suffix^ -ia, -iDj independent of the aitmk is 
dearly proved. 

In Suk, thk ringnlar suffix receives the aabstantival euffix in -jlr, -N, whicb b&a 
been already dealt with in § 28. Examplee 

maggolSj ring , not-ian. 

MIN, QxhideSj sing, mix-ton. 

5U3, eing. stre-woN. 

In 31asai, this suffix is contracted to At Q. 

ABasL^froik, sing, abur-a. 

ARIA, stars, sing, akir-a. 

EORTp caierpiBars^ sing, rurt-o. 
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In Bari, the iiillec form -TO reappeara. 

KAXAS, relatives, fling* KATAT-TO. 

LOSAR (for IiOSAt-k), boys, sing* utsat-yo. 

Kons.—Thii u nffiT ja periiap* -txqv CoinpMe oi-ro., tiu* bont, pi* oi*a, with Bon 
K*um^D, pL K-nre, where K ia the wtioiB. 

i 

In ShiUuk^ the euffis fe AgEim ccMracted to -0. 

FAli, fdng. FAIH3. 

OYEN, hens, ftmg. oTEsr-o. 

Oaae 

Bari, a miTiilipr of mbst^tiveeendnig in -jIT, 'ETp ~te, -ti omit tbeae tenmnatiotifi 

tn the pluralt e.g .— 

KUJIB-AT, ^mef tie (fBj pi KUJIHr 

Kmmt-TKt gnai, pL kwtjBw 

wonm-sTT, fifiger, [)L wonm. 

XOT *-—ThR TerbeJ mom m -kt (iwie § 20) form i^golarlj by siiflliiAg ^ 

Nobian- In the Dair dialectt fiome^ but not all, of the aiibstnntivea in -no, -TO 
omit that teanlmtion in the plnml. 

ORST-ixi, itar, pi. OBs-Ds. 

E'THJ (Bir-inj)^ woman, pi el-i. 
xD-mj (nuL-Du), ftiH, pi. xun-L 

AU these Tacnil the Nandi ar^de m -do (see § 24). 

It ifl aignificant that the agential suffixes given in 119 {aJ! perhapa oognate with 
the Shilluk Xaie* mow) and the diminutives in § 2G—B (ah vnriantfl of the root TUst^ 
cMd) disappear in the plurnla of the Masiii and Bari gronpe. It seems probable that 
we haw here the origm of the cuatom of fonuing the smgnlaf from the phii-al To 
words denoting a collective class, or perbapa to old pliiraJs, no longer distingftiBUed 
adeqoatelj from the oingularf owing to the dying out of the primitive uyetem of 
pluml foTmntion by vowel-change or ninaical intonation, selectiv^j words meaning 
a man, a definite tntid of manr or an instrometit^ were added to mart particnlaT 
individuals of those classes. These words libe the Shilluk natm^ nuinr Tisir, chUdj 
were not originaJlT suffixes ; as all this happened when the languages were still in the 
isolative state. Later when they became infinenced by Hsmitic and the plural 
suffixes -K, -T, -N ^■ere adopted, such wonlrt as the above became eaclidcs, and the 
Nandi type of article roginated. 

§ 32. The Gesittve Case. 

The distinction of case by inflexion appears to bo foreign to tha Nilotic languages. 
The objective was probably identical with the uondnative^ as it fftfll is in the Masai 
and Bari groups, while the gcnitTve was expressed “ directly “ by the simple juita- 
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position oi tho tpuro noim^ concerned without any cozmectdng particb. However 
that may have heen, the iptroduction of the HamMe gemtiva particle, aa typified 
by the Ancient I^gyptian ^ 

EXT, E^, fem. Emr-Tj pi. eky-w, 

is now almost nnrveisaL 

]. The Nobian group, while ocimaionally using the direct geuitira, has borrow^ 
the pnttido meatioaed above as -ts, or -ifA, ot^^oniJly reduplicated 
to ~^AS. Exam plea : — 

Ip dneot: kah Kxrauw, camefs hump. 

ra GAB, mother's sm, Le,, broCfev. 
ii- indirect: ub-n niL-n, hair of ike head. 

Ti-Kcnf-ir KUDK, caw's endasare. 

Nohl— It Iff Jntflreffting tm note h^ie tha£ Ntibkn fma adapted Uie osago of Galls, 
Somali. Bediroyo and tins other HsmitiD laiigu&gefl ol N.E. Afdoa' £a oHovmg 
the pofiHafiing nmm to precede the pcaoecfieed. Kimmea also does tlu«. whUe 
UDimg the other fuspciTted relatirefl of the Nilotk fBumJyp Bongo pemuls both 
UA&ga, wble Kimjani Agreta ^th Nubian. Noim of the olh*r mombero of the 
Nilotic family admit of thifl, u may ho mu below. 

h and liL Bari and Masai bcth expre^ the genitive by a particle^ deolined for 
gender, and closely resembling the “ articler'' which is no doubt connected 
with it. 

10, fern. NA, Bart—LEp fern e., Masai, thua— 

MasaL OL alem le-papa, the swcrd of father. 

KN i>Oiti e-'n-geeai, the thing of the ehiid. 

Bari. JUE LO BAM, cmintry of the Sofi. 

KADI HA KOtnij k&me of Sod. 

Not*.—S ok and Kaudi poraesa a genitive partkio ta (Sukh a^ (Nandih whmh 
mulli a diAtAnt paraUd—Bedai^t -ib, -kb. 

* 

iv. ShtDiik. The Eamitic genitive particle may be perhaps traced in the 
practice, noted by Westemmna (S. P., p. 58} of dropping a final vowd o 
and turning the coneonont thus exposed, if a mute, into the corresponding 
nasal, e.g , — 

JAQO, chi^—iik TOTE WOK, chief ef <wtf countnf. 
i£i>o, jwopfe—TEN fAn mn, people of this vSlage, 

TABO, plate—TUI ftAN, plate of the girL 

Dinha follows the eaiue piactiDe, see Seiniiteh (S. 5- ff., p. 146). 

* Bat other Hunitie Unfinges do not, e^. Aoeient Bgyprtind. which agnett with A'mpj p 
pnctiDc—And the mt el the NDotks u .hown above. Theao all ny the «p of iAa bog, whiJe 
NnhioD, OoHo, SomoU. Eedanje, ele.. agree with tba Sudan longiugu end toy tte eop. 
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§ 33 — TitE OwEcnvE Cases. 

The ordittBiy jiccusative, iq all the gToupe except Nubioi^t i» idetiticfll with the 
nonuDati^e—bat occftfliOJiaDy a dative or mther ablative p^l^t[c5le is used that recall? 
the Kabian objective particle -Gr. -OA. 

L Nabian forms bath accusative and dative CJiaea by the suffixiag of the same 

particle -€!» KD. and Dair, -OA^ iL 

atmmai easab-ki tie, KD,\ , , 

>give ike gm ike breod^ 

AS^KA TEttE KABAB-KA« M J 

la the Dair dialect this particle is often omitted, and in that of Midob 
it does not appear to occur. Barca has a dative suffix - 0 O 1 and -ki ia a 
locative and dative suffix in Bagirmi- It is probably Hnmitic and 
connected with the verb " to have (ace § 26 — CJ. It occura m Saho and 
"Agar, two dialects of Elritrca t while in the Western Sudan. Kanuri Lkss 
an accusative -oa and Hausa a dative -OA- 
ii. Bari has a particle KO, su prefixed to mean a'ifA. which is probably 
identical with the N'ubian KO-tt Ko, haeing (eee § 36—C). 
iv. ShiUuk and Binka have a particle o. Shi., kjs, meaniug mth, whose 
use sometimes approaches m objective, c.j. — 
a-cham eyel, he ate dura — or 
A-CEAJl Ki aVEL, he o/c mth dura. 

This may represent the origin oi the above suffixes^ 

I 34.—PosmON OF THE StroJECT. 

As Meinhof would make the pesaition of the subject with regard to the verb 
one of the deciding factors of the qti^tion. — Siidanic of Hamitic ? — we may note 
here that in the Masai group the subject comes after the verb (Hamitic fashion), 
bat that in Nubian, Bari^ and Sbilliik it precedes. 

§ 35.—The Numerals. 

Aa in all the languages considered, the original system of numeration was 
quinaryi it is only neceasaiy to consider the fimt five numerals and the tenilt 
Tabulstedp these appear as — 

{o) Oncn 

1, Nubian WER E.BJf BEE D&if^ fieb MtdbA. 
iL Bari xu, but sw bu-ees, te., jlEcc -t one. 
iiL Masai 5-do, fern, na-do, NuJt oxo.Sro, Nandi aexj^e. 
iv* SAfiluJt AICVEL, Dinka tok* Nver EEU. 

Nora l.^R®E[^b hsa pointed out Sf. AT., p. "ifi) that the foim WM and iti 

yBLriaats descend from aa oii^fittai otaa, as w Jihown bj the fi^rm udej, k>r 
soB-iUJ from in earlier With thk gOme tha &r> esr, axvsL, 

S^e^ KKL are atw co^te. U/. the Hamitic Bedauye a^AU aOim, mw. 

Note 2.—Coropam Galla Tam, nm, ifata ttee (all «= one} with thj» IKnJba 

and farmL 
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( 6 ) Two, 

L NfAnan ow-n KD., uw-o OR& 2 >(»V| vi>M Miidt. 

ii. Bari o&L 

iii, Masai are, Sak oohie-n' (for owtb-& I), Naadi (for AWE-$ t). 

IT, ShUlvk ARYAU, Dinka bou, jVuer boc, 

KonL— 4 w. Cw ia ff’vUnm mie oontimctiod fmm okW i prabkbly «JI Uio obors farm* 
Ar« ToCmiblti (0 a alnulM origcwL Conipsre BeSmi/t WOBI, wtR. oMtr; meoH^, 
ftiwtma BAB-t, fiM, 

(c) Three, 

i, T09K KD., TU6K M,^ TOY, TOJ Bak, YASi Midsh, 

ii, Bari bala, but eight = so-l)0s, \.e., five -\- three. 

iii, Masai dKtrKi, fem. mn, 5ii£ aod Haadi sottds. 

iv, a]>ick, ZVn&i dyak, A^uer diah, 

KciTX.'"llie iotoiebstige of s uid Y (Z>iiii 8 ) ii notowortby, 

«■ 

(d) Four, 

i, Nvbian ir™ft KBM., eekit Dair, bqi Midob. 
iL Airi iniwAS, 

iiL Masai uivrm, Sak and Nandi A.twJiS. 

IT. Skdluk AifWEK, Dinka u^AN, A^wer Swan. 

Ncrx 1 .—Campfire the BoutliDTi Galla difilocti al TlamAura and Eadiy}fa, whioli have 
KOnaVAj nine* with tlie fonuB. 

Notx 3.— Cf. Kunfam QhAls^ f<r%ir, 

{€) Fits. 

i. Nubian nu KBM., dishtf Zfctw, nicm Midob, 

ii Sitri kanat, in compounds nn-. 

iii jlf<taat euyet, £uJt uihr, Afandt tfitii:. 

iv. ShtUuJb ABtca, Diaka wi>yiscik, A^uer itmcB.. 

Nohx I . — Sitk BometimH, uid T^wlana regaiiiily, aae ikav, el ku.at, 

Kon S :— ShiSiit u« abt-, ifwr rb-, in eempouads mbave pm, tfaiu AEi-Kni. Sit. 
BK-axii Klim, no-KiB Bari, six. 


(f) Ten. 

i, ATubwfl dinet KD., bIm M,, bfrn Zkiir, tdihi 3fidlo&, 
ii Bon MERE. 

iii, Masai and 5ffit toxon, Acmdi taman. 

iv, jSAiBuit FYANO, Dinka wtyer, Nandi mm.. 

L—The inajonty of these fotmA w oogpete ndth tjjhin, SfsAo vammM,7i» 

TABAjf» SomaM ttkftJiJl, etc. 

Noug 2.— Beiaiscli lua pointed oat that the Dinka form wrriCR etimdjs for wsn£ 
{wi>Yxm),fipti H- EH, M Bi. Ss Nof pi. 15£L 
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CONCLUSION. 

To recapitulfltef ttfter the loiow of the fcmr language groups set out lu the 
foregoing pages, it seems possibie to fi&y that we have here four nearly albed dmleota, 
poesibTy akin to the Sudan languages,, which originally pnseeased in common the 
following features: — 

(a) Their phonetic ayatema did not include Ui a, sh, as^ and preferred F to F- 
They probably all made use of muaica] intonation in inflecting tbdr verhal 
and euhstaiitiYal roots. 

(5) The verb, and the substantive, (xsneisted of monosyllabic roots conaijitmg of 
a vowel, ciT a aanij-vowfil and a vowel, endoeed by two consonants. 

(o) The V63fb had no pcrsonnl’^siidmgs and only two teusca-—denoting oompleted 
and incomplcted action reepectively* 

(d) The personsJ pronomis were distinguished from each other by Towd^ebange 
and were perhaps originally TJtt Yl, VJC- 

(c) The rtrigfna l dcinonstiative pronoun (now lcf6t) was a suffix -S. 

(/) The interrogative pronouns were perhape :kA ? ievu, whni ? 

(j) The original method of distinguishing number waa by vowel-change or muaicai 
intonation. Perhaps the method of forniitig the eiogular from the plural 
by a distinctive word, not yet a suffii^i like the Shilltik dates 

back to tliia period. 

(A) There waa no dietinction for case. 

(f) Many of the verbal and fluhstantival roots, eefc out in Appendix I, du±^ back 
to this period. 

At a later period, Hamito-Semitic influencefit among which one common influencei 
nearly nkin to modem Kafa or Galla, stands chief, permeated three of the groups, 
Nubian. Bari and Masai, which we may therefore call Niloto-Hamitict and to a 
Blight ejiient affected the Shilluk group also. Dinka the most primitive of 

them alL To this Hamitic inflnence we mny ascribe *— 

i. The elaborate tense system of Nnbiiui. 

ii. The eaitenaions of the root-meaning conveyed by l 

la) Eeduplicatiom 

(6) Suffixes, of which some are oonuaon to all the Niloto-Hamites^ such as 

1. -jj -CH, later -Sfl, riiflejdw, 

2. -a, -D, iatetunve. 

3- -S, -N> inchoative or stative. 

iiL The Masai “ aiticlfe,^ but not the Nandi onc^ and the demonatrative pronouns 
as they eidst to-day. 

IT, The plmui fiufSscs -k, -t, -i{s). 

Bat V, The Nuhkn caBe-endinge and the use of the Masai “ article ” r$ a gemtive 
particle arc due to Boporate and later Hamrtie influenoea. 
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As to poflsibk extoaaaona ol th^ Nilotic family, it seema very probable thst Barea 
aad Etmam&p two dialacta spokea on the frontier betweeii tbe AngloEgyptian Sudan 
A fid Abymiiia, form another Niloto-Efumitic group. As to tbia question, sea L. 
R^mifick^s pobliahed gmmniata of tkeoo two language, and his constaiLt Eaforeucea 
to their resembUncea to Nabiou in Die tpracMiths Strung des Nuba, 

Small Yocabolaries of Tabi and Gnle^ two longuagoa from near Rosuiras on the 
Bine Xile^ have been coHecttMl by E. Marno* and Mrs. B. 2. Soligman.* Prosi these 
scanty materials it appcEura possible that these may be Nilotic^ since Tabi possesetes 
a pluml snfFiir -Kj and a feminine articlfi -ittk | while a certam proporticHi of Onle 
words are cognate with ShiUuk. See Weaternmnii'a SkUlui People, p. IvS, for the 
comporisun. 

As to the Niloto-Sudanie grotipp much less is known of the languages in that 
pari of Alricap but it eceme posaible^ from the scanty matedais gathered by Schwem- 
furtli, that Bongo belongs to the ShiBuk group, and that a link exists with the rest 
of the Sudan languages through Bagirnii. 

Little has unfortunately been pubUehed about the languages of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in the last forty years, and much yet remains to be done before 
the fnll detaila of the inter-relationships of the Nilotic languages can be worked ottt« 


iVPPENBlX I. 


LIST OP COMMON BOOTS. 


Noxb.—F or tbe nomeciUd m | 33. 


Eugliflh. 

Group L 

Group IL 

Group iiL 

GroDp iv. 

B^morks, 

Abseol 

niii^Af. ftTOid 


— 

WA^O Sht be 
loot 


AbundBat, to 
be 

a&Ot Bula Ap 


BOOK Jfod. ..p 

-—^ 


Abuntit to *** 

UAnitp 

ont-ux 

roar 

UKK 



Abno 

Ant-lieap 

k6t, ih. 

aula ii6h 

KD. 

out 1 

OlUC-t -ScI. 
pi-ioinQii Ml. 

-Kx 

jjrrxL^Ai. one 
wdBO BhL 


Aafersy, Iml 

vfaif. 

Ba. 

■■ —^ 

wsmj^ Shi. 
err. 


Bod 

MIO ^,^B£LU 

I}ai. 

aocjj B0.y 

«rMdy 




to 

... 

awarr Mi. ...i 


out SM, thing 



i ¥L Mocdo, im £?iB5tcf des Waaen md Blmm NiL YimnSt 1874. 
^ B, ^ 5fllfgm.ini Edtschrift Koloniatsprxichai^ Bcrlmi lOI^L 
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List or OoHifoif BcOEf—cdnl^myeE^, 


Xonrt —For the NnmrtKld iw 9 3& 


Engii^ 

Qftmpi 

Group iL 

Grunp ill. 

Group W- 

B^LOdAlkA, 

r 

UPK M. whip 

zniTf gwutBei, 


rODOj rwoM 


Be^tt to J 

BOD ^i^ftrUu^ 



Shi, 

rtrcrrDL 


Be^d«biek 

AJtio DM. ... 

fOif-orJib. *** 

.. — 



■idfl 

rt £nji. ... 



AjroalN. 


BfltDT, tdicd 
BLitl 

Tow-Wii Ba. 

TACT Mm., mind 

; ^ 

(jf. liAUA 

WAT M.f to fly 

E-wts-n&i. 

JlTof. ... 

wiio BIiV 


c/. 

. Best 





r 

otto, OBK 



KTEHO ShL 

0 /, GOBDB Sam, 

BJood(lJ 4 

for DEHW; 


i^an. bkodr 

bleed 

[HMe-hleedir^. 

L 

OSXR J>fft 

— 

EOB-oif blood 


Blood (2) ... 

u&it Dai. to 

ABJMX M(L, 

EEu Mm* filay 

' BIHO 



fight 

BBX-SU 

alfty 

OWOTV J®!- 

(w^Itli A ijkoar) 

BTAM £>i. 


Blimt ^ 

M LTIL- 

Kimr-A 



— 

- — 

tonr-M Nan- 

_ 


to 

WlLJf. 

WAPAXA 

_ 

W^LOBlri. 


f 

xoz £^i. 

xunr Bo, 

xowo Suk, 

_ 


Bcit» < 



Nan- 

01 ^ Mas. jtl. 

_ 





OI-E 



BotUmip 

BUit KD. 

WAT-UT Ba, 

— 

Twk Shi,, nk 


lower pftrt 




Di- 


Bow 

TUJIUU-B DM, 

da^ Ba. 


da^Dk 

€fMQAsAgau, 

Br*in 

— . 

STJlll-TAT Bb* 

KUtVT 

t^- txi Shi. 




Aojl 


Buj, to 

JAB SDM. <fOT 

— 

ISliAi^ Mm- 

— 


DTA*) ; ms 
Mid, 






Qdlk cry to 

KDM. ... 

wo^T Ba. 

fBVAK Mas- 

— 




\W4SA Nan* n 






dhout 



CftU oatp to 

TiCfl 

TAEcBbi 

....^ 



Ckcriedp be^n 

pna 

Pootr Ba.om£fy 

—. 

SAX ^L, h^ng 


Cvtdi« to 

Jf- 

Butt jBo. 

TTtt Mas. 

DAAl DL 


0 &»ep tc P-. 

W3aKD^\ p.p 

baka Bo. 

¥AmAM.Nan- ... 


BAql Ti^i, 

Cb^oal — 


X^KT Bo. ... 

; Outt Mm* 411 

CHITOO Shs* 

Cokl; be oool 

on, cw XBM. 


Ijft AoAk 

umDi. 


0dc 4« to -p. 

otc/ctf DEBV 

; DXB Ba^. ipii. 

TEB Maa, LoU 

_ 


Copolfite 

oven 

DKf^ A'if. Dxjr 

MX'A 




A 





Ccrant, to 

— 

X£S BO. 

EEEE lf«Li+ ... 

EWTiHa Shi,p 


Countiji trai 

ot^ MD^ GUH 



KWJUi Di, 


JITE BO 4 

oopJfa#. 

1^, OUBO Bhi. 



jr. 



mod 


r 

tT KDM^t Ti 

I'in-frBa. 

Turi Snk-u 

PT SkL 


COw -s 



TA-# Ntm, 



L 

—- 

— 

w^-THt-k Mas. 

__, 


r 

HOBtlt-i K. 

K-^pto Ba. ... 

K-isA-ir Mai. 

dAit &ki-t Di, 

SJt^A Mango^ 

Oooodikv j 

meleoD 




s^nKoao Ba~ 

Uwil 1 

— 

— 

Tt-soso Nan- 

— 
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List <»>■ Coimox Boots—oo«i6'»tt^. 
XaTC> — For' the Xamenb lee 13S. 


Croup t 

Group iL 

Group iiL 

Group iv. 

Kemarka. 


owoL^s) Ba. 

^KL *Voii* to 

Qon* GOT ML 


> la cantor 

be crooked 

bend 

ora Jffti. to 
twiat 

C UHt-D-lL Mtu.^ 
be DTOoked 

comer 


Ksu-$ KD. 

GESt Al. *.. 

— . 

AQEB J>i 


crooked 




okkKDM* 

JDK At. tbr&€b 




grind 





JU miHstoa^ 

Dom jfy grind 

— 

— 


J^R KD„ 05R 
Jf, 

4iKBE!a.eQ»tdU 

— 

GOB J>l.* ^OL 

ShL 

€f- Gon 

Galla, 


ifiER Ai. reap 


— - 


6 £Z>. Mng ... 


— 

- — 


kulKDM: 
bole* care 

oiroj deisp 

— 

QUDL Dt. to dip 

amAj 
end KTJi; 

EonDdK well 

— 1 

— 

— 

AEihuri cave, 

NEH KD, 

iAaa Ba. ^Ift¥e 

^OB Jfd^ love 

A^^ARi>i. 




— 

OTEBO KkL 


lou K. atrike 

— 

^ ' 

DYcm IH. 

9 

DfiTDJf. ... 

TTF So, 

T^A Mat- 

TOWO SkCt TOU 

Di- 

Dl Marm^ TO 
nO 

GaUa. 

p TTOH-E hoc 

TtlLtr boe 

TUB JfiU, 

— 

rttiW Vapiic- 

cmsi Dai. ... 

nRWtK ftl- 


CHOL A'.^ 
cniija 8hL 

* 4 



DIA Mat- 

jn jo-E 

Nutr 




— 

QWO-K BhL 

^ r ^AXJtJh Kan, 

E-oxutifA 1 


tJl-UT# JfpMi e.. 

nra SkL 

4 DmiditfraMt 
WALU,&d, 



Kt-MOTtr-EK 

MEJifo ML be 
confiieed 

3m IH- be 
ffilent 


mAs^ KD^ 



BTEL BEL. 

DL 

d.N* FS-T. 

lUn Jf.. 

Dai. good 



mmo Ski-t 
USAM. Di. 

^AB-ARi Bana^ 
broad. JaH 
ffwwy. JTua. 



a3Aq kmal 

— 

EBL KDM. 
limit 

— 

— 

BAi. Ski- Di. 
fence 

OtL Bid-^ EELA 
Aon. 

T6AKD^.Dai, 

tK>BO Ba. 

. — 

Dtft 2>t. 

Din Jf. 

— • 

□mrA Mom. «,, 

—" 1 

DtB jBccf. mm- 
set. 

K-at Jf A. 
K-orK Zkit. 


OA Jfoff. 

Lai- 

WAB^i 

KU^i AUJIJ, 
minor. 

WABl 

■ —^ 

— 

bAb Ski,, BAB 
DL 


jAjSf DM, {for I 

niAN) 1 

TfS Be, 


TA^O Shu, 

tvas m. 



En glish. 


Croc^ed^lw^ 
Cm w&iC 

Cmili 
gTAln, to 

Cat^ tenpw 
to 


Deep 

Dfflirej to ^ 

Destroy^ to 
Die* to 


Dig; to 
Dirty* brown 


{ 


Dog 

Dnun 

Dumb 

Dum *,+ 

*** 

Eneloaure 

End 

Unti^r 

EYening 

Eja: £u»... 

Fur 

FiUf to 
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List or OoKNoy Roovft-^tttiftwal. 


Xon—For the Nomenli He ] 3S> 


^ii0i)Au 

Gnmtp L ■ 

Grmtp iL 

Gfoup iii 

Group It.. 

KemAfko. 

fire... 

f/. majbea M. 

SiL oe 

It IMA ifflj. 

itl-na. 8kL, 



atm 


MA-T Sllf, 

Nandi 

acA'Ctt Di. 


Fkh 

K-Abh KD. ^.. 

— . 

— 

rR^o Skt.^ 






Bk-UM Di. 


Pl*y 

TOTT JCi), ... 

B&r ^ 


— 


Fleotto 

MtB M. 


BOB Mob. mo 

PlJtO Sk.^ PAB 

fUB £far«]. 




OTer 

Di* 


Fomi 

— i 

— 

TtK Jfdi. 

^ 8M.^ Tm 





TDf-DD Ka»^ 

DL 


Fog; Kookfi 

WLXS-T KD, 

iTjar JO Ma. to 

TITM-UD if dU. 

vdLO Ski* 


hnrning efaur- 


■moko 

cloud 



ooo] 

imj6-Ti hum- 

SA-J^ua>sr 

pro PL tigb.t 




ing {liuTiMl 

Snk log 

rlduda i 




KA-FtTL-ffr fog 

n-rEmi-sts 





A^omcfi fog. 



Go. U> 


jnLO iid. 

liuob Kani^ <■+. 

CUOBO Bhi. 


Go AWfLJ] to 

SHOT Dai. 

PKL KI>,t VJX 

WAU 

WKH-D Nath .... 

irkLu Sk., PAL 

l.E. PBi 

3f. 



Di. 


Good. Dweet 

SLU J/i>. 

aron. but Ba. 

— 

JtA-r Shi.t MET 

fUHA 





Di. 

BodVAsaBRl 
good look. 

Qruiuy 

pui-i KDM. 

QDinr 

CHOSS ^(Wl. 

DUS Di. 



Jot QDCH'X T 



* 


Grvra 1 gru 

Dial KDM. *** 

□sn Bs. 

— 

— 



f 

MSB Mojf^ 

HUGO Ski. 


ifaUi, (D ... 

Haw MD. 

utAK Ba. < 

cbfFpbo 

UAH Mm. bo 

MAS IH. 





cnnJ 



Bid^p bury, txt 

BOS KDM. 

DOS Bol 

— 

— 


Hippopo- 

mi-ltKD. ei. 

WAJtD Ba. 

— 

llAU ShLw BOU 


tamui 




: Df* 


Horsie 

UCBirf>. r.. 

rji iffit Ma* far 

— 

uxni Shi 

» 





^-KAjI-A 






jpipllf) 

oO JTwft. dwell 

Boiue, kFOBl 


%Am Ba. #. e 

Ei Sutv Nan^ 

f - 



r 

E*ETA^fn- 

DDAT 








£4aMtr. 

Hmse. 

irfia M . 

^AX Mil. t- 

— 

tUiE Di* 


Hwr ... 

— 


Bit ifdUC **€ 

Lit ^4i. 


Jug. pitcher 

ai7S-£ M. 

coAT x Ba. 

SEfX'T Nan. ... 

— 


Kill, cut dE 

DOT Jf, 

dob Ba. 

DtJ^ J/£». 

fDks Ski. Td 
\Duot ZWL 


Ksiw 

— 

SLAV BtL. ... 

outu ifcM. ..4 



Ijffft huid 

KOITDDB if. ... 

KAD09B Ba. .... 

tsxDtA^m Mob. 

— 


leopard 

SO KDM^ XVA. 

SWAAl! Bo. 

irwAJtu Jfaa.«.. 

iSTiAmPifihL 


Dai. 





littjo ; ehlld 

l!6t>KBM.pL 

0IT Ba* ■■* 

□iTo ifoA pi* 

Tts ^1. pL 

taxa fos.i 


1 Tir^t 


DOtIfS 

TOSO 

DBDA 





TtSliJi, 

Tm <?aBa. 

LOZ^ high 
ieefc lor, to 

ooifc jr.OAifr 

DU m. 

OATU Belv 


□Ai toBob 



D. taste 



lightly 
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OT VAmuns SoDTB — 

Nou—For the KmueiaJs -wo f 3G. 


Rngliith, 


Gnmp 

Groap ii. 

Groap UL 

Group 


Rcm&rkB. 


Lockh ; 

dilft to 
Hoik?aro out 
to 

Marry, to . 
Mastiidr, 
ffttoer 
Qesh 

MeiPf, to 

Milk... 


Moon 


Mother, tay 

MoLhfT 

Mpoldy 

Mouth 

Name 

NuTp to 

Nocfk 

Nigkt 

Np*e , 

OaLhp tak^ im 
to 


Penis 

Hgeou 

Pmoir, 

voo^u 

Pot ... 

Pour, to 


iFiE DM. -ckift 

lak Bl, 

. I LAK Ma 4 [. 

. LOX 2 >i. drift 

Tfilf M. hrmk 
off 

TM ^ 

i 

. TEK MoA. 

p TfiM Di. 

' TEBT i?l p cnit 

— 


. tYABlMa^, ,. 

p ^ 5 mo 


MOifcE 

p vusjAeMoa .. 

tore 

AJUCS M, 


. xs m[^i> MnA. 

1 kItSio mA 

IS. 

Aav khm, „ 

i — 

^AO Mas. fst 

Sau Mk : a- 
itAO IMp OAt. 

icarA'/J. 


can SuL AW 

oha-Rp^Ak.csia 

!>£. 


VATA ifci. 

. APA MriA, 

p i>et 1 >k 

iTD K, Da*. 
Mid. 

¥A-M ^ 0 , 

i:SVQ JfiM. lYV 

htyo 

Nm. 

— 

mol KB, 

irOTE^, 


STJOT IR. 

Wo In an 

Bi?QBtro-k K. 

BOOI Bq. 

_* 

BOK JM. 

aalty ground 




A^mxiKBa. 

Mlfr-OTITK J/Otf. 

DOIt Mip, 
^wir(Kjni>*, 

BKz ifZl.p on 

M-Am-ar Bol 

EN Aia-B ^CkT, 

iz^s 

nm\ 


.riei K. ybr 

DINGO Rn^ 

DANA Mffldl. 


uifiit TJ 





MtraitrBk. 

vunm Mas. ..p 

Mirto 

A WAm 


E 5 EWAHIV 

Mm 

UWAA Sftl. 

* 1 

X-tlfE Ba. 

*ir ™b if flip 1 

w™ im 

XK,, aus 
I>yur 

JOK if. 

cuASt Bcl give 
Acnieace 

—■ 


0 * 1 , M. 

J^AJT 

NAAhWiW 

TiDiHavcr 1 

— 

fliiijDfrif. 



JIILLI Abf. / 


— 

emn, BhL.JH. 

armu XJ?, 

aoBsifai, 

Aximf TwL^,, 

AKtmBki., 1 

Ktru /N. 

ilna JT. ' 

TIEET Bb. * 

— I 


TrauiJtof, 1 

rtiLu Bffi ... ' 

nxir-ftf Mm 
groimd 

■*— ■* 

iHKt JTA, nn i 


tPOX Jfod, 

IIYOK i>J* 1 

if. 




TZMKR 

hawa. 

CJ, MMNM Swa~ 
hCt owDor, 


^ABHA BiSin^ 
jFAanijr 
c/. If AT 

Boffintd. 

' »DTO 

BXYO Bed^t 
E^4 Mjeara^ 
OA iTA'itf 
tlTA Baum, 
¥A Km. 


^ md 

tsttAi Som,^ Ki 
Bagirmi^ 


C/. MOUO 
Boage^ 


VOL. L. 
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List Off Common 


XOTH*—For the NimwndN hw | 3&. 


En^li^ 

{iruipL 

Group ii 

Gnni|i iii 

Group It. 

ilimiafki. 

Pinj 




_ 

— 










; to fKin 

ARV AWtr 

BO Bo. to water 

AJtE JfOA, BOB 

— 

KUB 3awu^ AOa 


M. 



Non. 



Uaiua- 

Kiuse, to 

UUK.KBM. .„ 

DOE Bs. 


— 

— 



JUvEtt, ettnf 

TLitaSDM. ... 

KOftfiE Ba. 


MDBVX 

A13AB:^6^p OA* 

@ASI SOH^fQ- 




Kwpa A^ovk 

Di. 



Reacb^ to 


nimiki. 

... 

— 

DtrsR^ pOm Di. 







be near 



Bmi; 

GftL KD. 

Tint ife. 


SBBl IflU. ... 

EwiBo Bhu 



cdonred 








Kib. 

wwiif KD^ 

HUBS TS Bill. 



— 




SOLA Bff. 



f * wlxo .SIUL 



Bob, to 

— 



\ EWAI. Di. 



Sootugc, to 

TtTM K. 

TOli Bd* OOt. 

— 

— 



SoiBtcbp to,.. 


FLTBlBa. 

...' 

BOB Mas. tear 

jruB-o Bhit to 







bOG 



Seet to 

31AL £D Jf. ^ 

— 


— 

HKSO Shi. 



O.A\ 







SciMritEa^t to 

Mid 1^. 

MOE Bn. 


— 

/MAOO Bh%. 
\jfwoE Di. 



Send, ti> ..p 

mttiH K* 

moK Ba. 


— 

— 



BAU KD.t F40 

N. 




/ BiVO Bhi. 

B4K ^ilAo, 

Kbare. to ..% 




\kas Bt. 


ffULis 
Bid^ etd. 

Sbip.,, 

if* ... 

szfio Ba. 


— 

— 

AJ^. E£cr-T. 

Slc>e|)v to .» 

HhALO: KI>. ... 

5^ 


— 

rstwo Bhi, 
\srjw DL 



^lueon to 

taut If. 

0000 Ba. 


— 

WAKO Shu 



Smoke 

-tmju M. 

— 


^— 

T&L IM. 



isDdv, to -4- 

koha ,,, 

OOH 


goo Moa «.. 




Samop K tittk 

ItTP M- 

iiiiai' Bq. 

.44 

Era JJflA. 

" ,— 



Bon 

OAM Sal 

Mso Jkt^. 

-.«■■ 

GBStAI .,. 

,— 




0JIT. 







S|iUit to 

KIM KDM. ..> 

uav Ba. 


— 

gi&-o Ski. 



gionep hi\] 

KTILU ELD 

jsoldu Bn, 

T“" 

— 

ECT SAt., Kvn 




JU. 




Di. 



StmiOt iSAiml 

Mao.ti £Z>. 

BAB Ba. 

k.l 

— 

HAJI-IOH I>i- 

MB A.M. 






Lake 

, 









TAQ fSako^ 

Stzike, btt'Kk 

tmoMBM. 

TO* Btf. 

. ■, 

CJ. ittUKQ Mrs, 

TfiE ^Ai.t Di 4-4 

i 

nnE^J 








DGU 








Bausa. 

St70(D>; 

. lULr-it .M. 

OOL-WT 


OOL JtfffA be *4 





Htrengtli 






Emkt to; 

GO KD3i^ 

l^v Bn. 


Mom. 

— 

KXQDA ffMTOp 

hreut 




broifft 



ittn* 

SurfeU. to 

BpL ED. 

. 1 W AX. Bn. 


— 




Bword 

, siwiD KD^ 

— 


mriiA Mom. 


RmiLii GaUa 


ttUOT /Axr. 



bUde 



Kteel 

Toil *.. 

. tw JB 



— . 

YIBB ^Ai. 

, ra iktotrmi. 


Ddi. 




1 
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List d* Coum ltDoi>»~«ni/ii(«(4f, 


Zvi^fish. 

Group L 

Group ii 

Gfwp fii 

Group IF* 

1 BexQukiA 

Tufecp hdng,.. 


soa iftt. 

— 

EABO Ski., KAT 

GAB Bilih, CAU 


Talk, to 
Tear, to 

Tidtif, to 

Tima, until,,. 

whoti... 
Tbroir Away^ 
iiivttmy 

Toogucf 

Tooth 
Thantile, tii 

Turtle 
Uiitit 
Wati'fcoiUAe 


jXu KUM. .. 

mJLKu. KM. .. 


4ior-D-± 

thorn 


Wato rittg ^ 

ptue 

Wmy^ road .. 
Weavu, to ... 
Weil, ho .. 


Wet, wash n.. 
Wing. leuUutt 
Year 


-Tio K., 
Mst until 

AiLS KM, 


JAB JT. toete, 

M 

KUL (Hl 

Mai, /or SifeL 

hlekeitr KMM^ 


njtai 21 /or 


JMR jr,3ERj:ifli 


AJiEl KMrt 
WBtl5Tfail 

ozH KD. 

AWjj KfK 
waitiKM. .. 


Jfp 

wetp JAu JT. 
to wudi 
Awm M.i jjiiB 

K. 

Jxs KDM., 
SHIN DoL, 


BxrL-TA 

flUT^DYA 

MOEITfil ik. 

DIXIT jRi,. 
Tu-* until 
JSu, 

BYUX ijiu. throw 
down, bv ait 
dstrpy 

^-Jcr.B Mfi. , 
aui^iN ifet. 

*¥tB ifei, 

LOOM fi£L 
JOU Btl. p rm d -. 

k-a&£ .£b. nxer 

ooeAi, 

WJwi^ /?a, 
aiA^v Ba., 
tfatu he 
conngcouB 

JAmm Ba. 
twiny sc&ooD 


cK on Di„ 

, onwoT 

OiJ (aruY-V 
jtffijr. 

fixtEEurr JfiM.I 

iKincTT JVea. 

onASi SM., 
carles DL 
CHYWffSAt.piJl 
3SK Moa, ...jBYiKl Di. do 
rtroy, aTAK 
famino 

t.TEP B]ki. 
]^-LTEPiV;(ni,[ LTEF 2>iL 
pLU^tfiClA 

< EXLx-DA Nm. I y LA-JP 5Af, 
(^ItEL-AT jffilJi* 
lETIUElB Jfw, TuiKO 5'Ai, 


— NYA Ui 


AtAA Jfoi, 

JOBO Mfi^ 

apriiitg, IAS- I 
ATA valley 
ABB Mat. 


I t-AOEO Bhi., 
LAJCH Di 


3ttho„ 'A/ar, 


thonL 

iki I t.r.-p nU fitii. 

flilL,, iTTT.W Tfj 

Bfd, 


ItUUB IH. 


K tIFIB Ha, 
etna Ba^ 


B! Mat. Iw I 

^trotig, wm! I 

AW well^M- 
wm Mat, ill 1 


EUItFp uuui 
KREB ArE. ami 

QAiii^ Am- 
bic. 


zae-A JiSblo, 
&IE Kkamir. 


\ CHAt to 


DFIB, BBULMoS^ I O Jtmt SAL 


MS i^aa., 
kalS 




M-WETO 

mi ih. 


AM am 
doByt, from. 
nrr to fly, 
€fr sana-v 
Afubic. 


2 cr 3 


. 1 . 
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BELATIOKSHIPS AMONG TUTC WAYAt), 

By Mebedith Sanhebson, 

Atidital ()^cer, Ni/agaland ProUciwaf^.. 

Introductory,—\anaoB writers have attempted to give Englbdi oquiveleats to tba 
Yaij teems describing rdatiooRlup, or have ulliidod to the oiitatandinp features of the 
aTijtem, but 1 am not aware that anybody has hitherto wnrhed out the whole system. 

Although it is very Jiiuular to other clasathratorr systems, I fwl that a descriptiou 
of it may not be quite valueless, more especially on account of tbo evolutionacy 
changes tliat are taking place. 

The WnYao are a Bantu tribe, eiogamoua bat not totemic, which until the 
middle of the last century inhabited that part of Ceutral Africa lying to the East of 
Lake Nyasa, partieukrly In the valleyn of the Lujenda and Rovuma rivers. Up 
io that time the tribe had not extended far from the area indicated except perhaps 
m a northerly direction, hut owing to constant internecine war in their own territory 
thp Yaos then invaded and conquered a large part of the neighbouring territories, 
especially to the south, in what is now called Nyasoland. 

I have said that the \VaYao are not totenuc, and that statement is corrort 
at the present time, l Ijdnions differ, however, as to how recent tlieir loaa of totemiem 
ie; though their initiation cercmcmee are generally regarded as totcmic, even them, 
in my opinion, the evidence is not conclusivo. and there remains no suspicion of 
totemism outaide these ceremonies. 

It should be mentioned that Islam Is much more prevaJent among the Yaos 
than among their neighhoure, but its influfiaoe is not yet so dc«p-rooted as greatly 
to obscure the pure tribal customa, except to a certain extent among thn rising 
generation. 

To facilitate destfriprion the refationahips are given in tabular form, the 
rolationship bemg given with reference to one man or wotnao. 

In Table T, Column 1 describes the relationship. Column 2 gives mthar the nearest 
equivalent of the Yati term. or. if none, the actual terms. Columns ft-9 pve the 
vazioufi relatiaiis of the pereon named in Column i, as they would be named by the 
man or womso under conelderution. 

For example, the brother of father (Cdlumo 1) b regarded as (a)’H father 
(CoJumn 2). the wife of (a)'8 father’s brother is (o)’a akvfigo (Column 3), their ehUd 
ehis ” brother^' or “ sister ” (Cbknin i], and so on (see Table 1). 
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In Table IT. the relatianiibips mentianed b Colunm 1 «re defimid in Colmniw 

3-D. 

Thuttabrntlieriof («)!», i«iff alw, the bod of (ays father’s bTother (tkiliinin 3). 
the hufibmd of the daughter of (ol’s fathBt’aaiflter (Cokmn 4). andeo on (see Table n). 

Before the tables can he fiUiy mtdligiblc, however, a brief expluiuition of terms 
biivm|r DO English eqtuYalerit h tiecesary:— 

(a) JJhiwgo and Ahfm are terms eicltwivelj' gi«tn to rektiona by marriage. 

Alawtt is a brother or isiatat by tnanfage—^it ta not adviaabbs to unc the terms 
“btother-in-law” or “ Bister-m-kwas they are too cifcomeciibad. 

Ahc^ has not even aa appro-rimate equivalent in English owing to the 
diversity of relationahips bcluded (e.y., wife’s uiothBr and great-grand* 
daughter’s husband). 

18 a special term given to the children of a patornal aunt or matomal 
uncle, to diatingmuh them fi»m those of a patcmal uncle or maternal 
aunt. 

are not only allowed to many hut are encouraged to do so. 

Aiwelume. is used only foe a maternal uncle, and ckijnm in the reciprocativo 
term for a sister's auo. 

The use of mverted commas with English terms (c. 5 ., " brother ”) indicataa 
that the pemon is n^ndod by the Yao as being of the same refation to him as the 
term nsuaDy signifies b English. Thus a Too regards the son of his m&tenml aunt, 
for instence, as being exactly the same relsticm os hb own brother (by the same 
parents) j this rektionship is indicated as brother. 

SittscfaffMwi—The comaion rule of discrimitiating between the children of a 
brother and sister and those of two bn^theia or of two sisters is present here, and 
is comhmed with the equally common one of euccassion to the sisters ao^n. 

The rule of auccession is. strict^ speaking, to the eldest aon of the eldest sister. 
If, howevM, u ntrni Eind his advbere consider him to be unsuitable, or in event of 
his death, the suectission passea to the foliowmg in order of pnssftdence . youngar son 
of the eldest si.'iter, younger son of a younger sister, and sou of own daughter. 

Only by geneial ennaent can the succesaion pass elsewliere, but It not infrequently 
happena that intrigue procures the death of all the legal heija of a wealthy or powetlul 
mnn. In such (ssus, but only by general eousent, the anoccssion may pass to a 
brother (by the same mother), any “ son,” or evMi to a powerful vassal ] it is often 
felt that a wealthy or influential man is likely to conduce to the peace Jind welfare 
of the country rather as the chief, than as a probably turbiilont vassal of a man whefla 
EDccessioii is apt to be GontJoveiasil. On the death of such a man, however, 
mattora are often in n slate nf chaos owing to the multitude of chiinuinte, the 
memben of the two families; 1 have known two such cases. A man. also, who 



Table l.^Siu?m»g 1*00 relttiionskipt 0 / one perton. 


Meredith SAJii)EB8ojf.~fleifl(,on,it> nmonn WaYao. 
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knows tliAt ke is not legally juEtifisd in cuteiiiig into tho name Is loath to do 
BO, as ke knowB that he lA not expected to nuike a suocoasfn] cUieL Tlic defeat o£ 
Salmiu. the fifth Makiinjila* hy the British in 1S§3 wasT and still is^ ascribed to the 
fact that he belonged to the tuale line. 

The term ehijiwfi {mmpwagum^ “ kis cAtf '*) may he osed for any child of a 
BistcT. A female title (cotumon amongst the Yaos) dascetnis to the (ddez^t daughter 
of the eldest son of the bearer of the title. 

AfffJTHipr.—Relative who lita forbidden to mom' arc colled achiwamako; they 
iii<:lude all those ^ven bi the table eseept aoki^emihilu C gmndcbildren 

iiad the wife of the matcmol uiude. An heir, on aucceeding, moy toaxiy tke wife or 
wives of his uiatemal uncle^ bitt not if ke has previouelv married one of his daughtem. 

It La legal, though rarct for a man to marry the daiightej: of his own child 

** Bfotha-s ” and “ —The term is used to describe an exog^mous 

clan, and the mcnibeTa are known as mlon^ (aingukr^-^'A^ifoi^ or wd 
coBfictively. This word ntioago ia probably a corruptioii of mu uiofi^o in the clan ) 
as it re<juires the use cd the term (fljioa) a comiianiont** instead of tke 

pofiseaaive pronoun^ Thus miongo utjakwe (urcA'ibii^o ujao}f ” his (their) clan 
relatives ” of mhngo juakwe, fich^j1<mgrf teem). 

There Le no general term eotrespEincUng to the English brother/’ The nearest 
is which describes the relationship between a “ brother " und a sisteiri 

it is Torcly used by women^ however. 

The elder brother " of a man is called ffJndn or Tkeao 

arc n^d for all stHia of a fnther^s elder *' brother ” or of a mother elder aistoFi 
and for tlie elder brother by the same parents. They are al^o twed by a woman 
for any hruthiira/* older or younger, aemor or junior, in preference to the term 
alumbu, 

Mptrtjjiifo b mteti for a son of a iather^a younger " hrofchor ” or of a mother a 
yonnger sister/^ and for a younger brother hy the same parents^ It is need hy 
a woman for her " abterw " in exactly the same way, hut ia never m^ed hy a wtmum 
of a man. 

A rtifln c'altfi ki>i €ke 7 nw(di, collectively^ mu^njmvQ chemwal^: a girl 

referti to an elder, or senior ** siater,” by means of the same term ; a man refers to a 
“ abler ” as ahiwihnrmii^ or as cAcjwttoii, 

The tenn ckimihdu is used for a grandchild ” {mti^iEuhduwanifu, ** my * gmml-^ 
child " ”). 

" Fc^iwr and — A paternal aimt is diatingukhed as aUdi ipakmtgwe 

{" female father ") il necessary^ tibengh she is, of course., not addressed as such. 
The elder brother of a father is teferred wukalungwa (" the great father **K 

hk younger brother as n(ci/i tPEinontii ('* the httle fatherOther are 

siuiihirly dktrogrmhed- 
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The alternative tezuj, wwse, comaion to iieariy aU Bajitu languages, b vsaaWv 
Jwcrved for " own father,"' but not always, 

^ Lattorij^ though the relationahip is reaUy the hiiehunda of a man’s 

ngntern or giand-tlaughtera are called iihitt—^in a eomplimontajty sense, 
not of coujBc Idl defining relfitjanahipa 

The word akwcifo ia rapidly falling into desuetude for men, and La, nowadays 
never uaed in speaking to a man of that ralotionahip. though need freely « n mtide 
of nddn^R^ to Tvomeii+ 

(or oeAifodu-iffli,^*, .iMo, etc., “my, his mother”) may be further 
defioei} fls great or little in the game manner ms 

The parento of any ataii or omao. and those of one's wife are called aeibuje 
( gmndpaient”), Great-grandpareuts aw fipecified as “father" or "mother 
of my grandfather (or mother).” 

The founder of a family is called Likoh, especially in prayer— except for the 
a^entathre prefix obsnouflly the same word os Nangoto ** a parent,” which includes 
*11 fatlieug iiiid niothera.**^ 

ft is carious in thhs connection that a name for Uttle girls In general if one 

not know their real name, is chiMo. All these words seem to be derived from 

■Ma rhave.” “ possess ”). and refer, probably, either to actnal or pofejitial 
po^ession of oflEupring, 

Aehinatufoh are distinguished as "male” or “female” according as thev 
belong to the father’s or mnther’a sids^irrespective of their own aex. 

Conrftwions.—The Tao nomenclature of relationships, bearing as it dow the 
evidence of former group marriages, is, like other clasaificatorv systems, gaduaUy 
changing in conformity with the devobpment of the race, so'that it can be used 
to express consanguinity i Rivers has, I beHevc. called attention to thU 

prcKzefis. 

The Yao custoni—now dying out—of lending one’s wife to a visitor (usually a 
dose friend) may be a remnant of ideas carried on from communal marriage, though 
such a privilege is never given to a relative. 

In the same way a man who ^s had no children (a great stigma) may request 
Jus triimd to help him—he will never ask a relative—and all of the three parties wiU 
keep the secret of the true patemi^ of any ululdren resulting. 

In m^y tribes the Tniuriage of brother and sister, or a man with his 
Bister's child, is peimitted to compensate for the law by w^ch a man’s propertv 
goes to the son of a stranger, but nothing of the kind is allowed among the 
Yaoe. Indeed, they view any inceatuoiui union with particular horror and 
such must be very rare, f have beard of a care of a man committing incest 
with the idea that he would thereby become endued with supeLturar 

power, but all ho gained waa ostracism j in the old days he would have been 
burned. 
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It M boconikg inWEUSiiDglT evident, liowever, that the lavr of sneqeBamn i» 
being avoided, not by eiteineioii of tlie niimbcT of marriageable ndativw, but by 
laxity in the observmuje of the law itoelf- Nowadays the legal heir is never (juite 
sure of his position, though, as a matter of fact, there is ont now much competition 
for a poHtion which, under European rule, b often exacting and yet unprofitable. 

Moreover, owing to the abrogation of the dmatic mttive^ bwa regidating the 
Bwjctity of the marriage tie, marriaffes are becoming increasin gly temporary in 
character, TJua b reflected in the system of relationahip, as the rolativea by 
marriage are beennung equally temporary* 
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NOTES OS EDO BURIAL CUSTOMS, 
By N. W. Thomas. 
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In 19171 publisL^ n paper^ tm the Imrial atistdoict of tli« Ibo, who straddle the lower 
Niger for about surty miles, beriming at a jpoiot the same distance, aa the crow 
files, from the sea. West of the Ibo lie the Edo-speakhig peo^ee, cut off irom the 
sea by the Ijg and ^kri and beruoded on the weat and uorth-w^ by the Yomba, 
on the north-east by the Igbiia and south of them by the Ri'ver Niger as far as the 
deep and rapid Oio river, -which cuts off the £w from the ILo. The tribes included 
in the area thus dreumactibed have no coionuin name, and 1 have termed them the 
Edo-spealdng peoplea, from the name of the most important tribe, located nnuid 

■ Anihntp, IksL^ liTiL 
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Beikic CStj. Soutli of tHis tribe are Sobo, a fiectioD of whom apjiear to liaYe fled 
from Edo oppresaioii iato the Kukuroku country, where t]it*y uow speak KnknrafcUp 
but are distinguish able both byekmenta in their matcriiil cidture and by their music, 
Inmif^ifttely north of the Edo ptuper oomca the Oiu tribe, east of If6» and south¬ 
east of tbenj the E^a, whn pfubably ffabmitted to Edu tiU some seyenty years ago. 
North of tiieiii come the Kukuniku, whose luuguages are Yciy div^ree. Generally 
speakings the tribes fall into three siikstoeks, Edt>-E^-Ora, Sobo and Kukurukm 
So far as bead mcfl 3 aTeE]ieD.ts go the tribes are yery dmilar, but the facial typeti 
differ widely, partly owing to the effect of face marlpugs ' there ia a special type 
associated with the upper daaaes of Benin City, probably owing to the Yomba blood 
in them. Ueen^ in the north-west, departs somewhat Erom tbe type for the same 
reason. 

Apart from intenud muyementB lik e the So bo nugrarion Tiientioned abovci 
the area seems to have undergone little change for hundreds of y^niap a point borne 
out by the head mcaauretiientfi. The Yomha line of kiiigs tmeed itself to King 
Eweka ; the Btxtconth from him, Esige, was the ruler of Bnnhi when the Portuguese 
came m the flixteenth t'entury, and he stands mida^y in the line * it- k therefore 
certmn that the Yocuba rule goes back to 1300, [wrhaps much earlier; if wc 
assume that the IcJigtli of reign was the same before and after Esige, Eweka must 
have lived about a.u. liOO. 

After listening to the Kukurukn of Okpe^ whose towna^ perched on the tops of 
the hilki were prohahly independenl. 1 formed the opinion that thay may have 
fiepamtt’d from the Edo proper some six or weven hundred years iigo^ There are 
peculiarities about the langtiJige of Otua that HUggeet forfign influence ; thk k 
borne out by akull Dicasuremeats. One man, 17ii 5 cm. tallp had a cephalic index of 
about ffS; a vfoman of 38, only IbM tall, hod an index of 64 j in the other directitio 
one Otiia nian and four ffuta the neighbouring Okpe had an index of over 81b in a 
total of acyenty ineasurements, whereas the Edo proper had only tv^u over 81J and 
aix under TO in a total of tw*o bundred, and the senri-Yomha Usen people had four 
at 78 flJid throe at in a total of twcnty-di. 

Data were collected in some fifty towns, the being the only group that 
were not dealt with 6>Tatcmatkally. A list of the towns appears above. 

My data fur Benin City are rcktivcly scanty^ mainly owing to the attitude of 
the chieffit Tvho priderl themselYCS on giving me no inforuiHtion, I urn told. But 
sa the customs- of Benin were an exceptional de’^Ylopment, this defieiency is made 
np by the fulbu^ of the records from the more primitive areati. 

Among the Edo proper* totemism, or what we are accustomed to cal! by that 
uaine, is mixed up with the burkl ciLVtomE ; the tabued animal k sacrificed, forbidden 
actiouf are performed, etc. 1 ka’^^ dealt with thk portion of the custom Elaewhcre,^ 
1 TTLiiY add that it proved pracdcidly impassible to watch a burial. 

* I, XU 23fi , Stse |», for a hrinf 
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Afl A rule the burial (nutoms depend for their character upon whether the 
deceased has children or no) ; in a ^ain number of iustanccB chiliHrea people are 
buried with the aame cerciuotiiea ns tlioee who fiai-e left deaoendante. and this whether 
they arc men nr women ; but as a rule the beirleas man or woman reccive %3 treat* 
meut Uttle or tio better than the child, who is simply thrown into the bush. 

There are certain well-marked local diflerciiceft, eispocially between the customs 
of JSdo itself and of the flnrmundiug district; besides this there are minor variations 
depending upon the rank of the deceased, such as the absence of lamentation for a 
poor man, but the mowt important diSerencea are thoee which depend upon the family 
to which the deceased belong, for this dctcimm® the nature of the burial sacrilices. 

For various reasons f obtained only a brief account of tbe way in which the 
King of Edo was buried, and the account is far from being complete, mainly 
hwunse the duties seem to have In^in shared among many ofGoials and no one felt 
hinjself able to give a conspectus of the whole, and, at the same time, many of tbe 
chiefs who had officiuted at the burial of Adolo in the late eighties had died and left 
jrreeijVErJiblp tacunw. 

1. AroV family played an important part in the burial cercmuuins, and Am 
and Ojunio contnbuted cattle and other supplies ; they also determined how mupli in 
all was to be collected for the ccremom’es. On the first day the people were called 
together and the customs announced for the following day. Ojumo was sent for, 
a eow sacrificed lu the gate uf the palate and haiulcd over to Ojumo and guns were 
fired in all the quarters. «u the second day other chiefs were summoned, and cows, 
goats and calves were sacrificed; tliii, was continued cm the third day. tho chiefs 
attending m older of rank. On the following day all the chiefa met. and the day 
for eia™?—dancing, ealiug, etc., was uanted. The chiefs went to the front of 
the palace and n man and a cow slain in each of the nine gatc^ ; the man was put in 
the hole {■' ihd) allotted for the purpose and the csow waa eaten. Then each chief 
who had a dance of his own went to the Edoiki {heir-apparent) with bis people and 
danced before him ; this continued for two weeks. Thiswmi followed by the 
day of expenses, when the ifons-in-law come and brought goata : the aon^iu-law and 
brothers-in-law contributed bmnan victims, of whom 30n of each sex hod to bo 
slaughtered—no more and no less^ond those who could not a€oni slaves brought 
cattle or fowls. These victims were slaughtered in the two market-places. Tlie 
markets were dosed at the death of the king and food fetchcl from the villagw ; 
after his fiuierul the booea of the victuna were swept np and throiin) awwy. 

2. I rcccivBil from f^uln, son of Adolo'a daughter, an account «f tire burial of a 
princess. His mother was first of aU lamented by the people of her house—the arms 
are placed bdiind the head for this or other lamentation— and then a big baain was 
brought, to wash the body, together with doth, two or three pieces joined, and per¬ 
fumes. At the same time a goat and a fowl were slain and eaten by the family and 
tho blood left on the ground i this was close to the uiJio (rnund platfonn} on wbidi 
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the body is laid mil ; the goat is masted wbale in the sldii, the cow akinned in the . 
oedinaiy way. Slaves ot freedmeJi dug the grave, eight feet deep, in one of the rooms, 
The heads of the family wore informed and the dances began \ one oi them mua 
Bccret and a day for it fixed by the head eon and the head of the family, ^o others 
were public and accompanied by ptoocwiuiifi, in which tiie cifl, or burial ehrme. 
also called uhitx, paid for by all Buos-b-law, and by other meuibers of the fatmly 
at will, is ciiiricd round: it b a hideous object—European cloth and tinsel covcrii^ 
a lect^hir bom uf which the upper portion of the front retreats. In front of it 
are carried the yams, etc., contributed by the wuis-m-law. As a rule it was rcguided 
an u metelv ormunentul piece of equipment ■ but Ihama, one of the oldest chiefs. 
whose infoJmation was always reliable, so far as 1 could judge, mformedmethat it 

was carried an a substitute for the atit oal body. 

Each son, wearing a dress like a woman’s doth, three or four lengths, roanti 
hb waist and bis anas supported by a hrc(theT-in*law, had hb own proceeaon; 
the daughters, also, dad in dark blue doth and carrying loom swords in tbdr hands, 
bad tbdr own group. The men’s and women's dances were also indeyendent of each 

other. , 

After the grave was dug it was beaten and rubbed, and costly doth put inside 

it. When inhumation waa about to take place, diildren of slaves and cnmiMb 
were brought and bid Ihemaelves down in the grave 4 the corpse with its wrappings 
was put on the top of them, earth was thrown in and the victims sufibcated. The 
head of the family then took dust, passed it round his head, and put it upon the breast 
of the oorpe ; he was followed in this by all the children, male and female, of the 
deceased and then by the rest of the family. Finally the grave was filled in. A 
cow or other animal was kUled on the top of the grave, and its blood poured upon 

the grave; it* flesh waa eaten. . . i i j 

On the bat day of tbecuBtoms a member of the family, called nodirma, dressed 
up and flits as representative of the dead man to watch the dance (t'Apmee). He hw 
to keep awake all night or he would die ; Lb eJothes reached only to the waist and a 

white cloth wab on the top. 

\i. For the burial of the ordinary man no human viettma were provided. J tie 
first act is fur the family or the grown sons to lament the death, by which they 
inform the neighbours of their faereaveroeut. The body is theu taken to the »c 
of the house, washed with native soap and lufa, a uew pel and new mat beiDg a so 
provided. Tim corpse is brought back to the house, tmd on a new mat placed on 
the wWo and covered with a white doth. For a big chief, nccklacea of beads are 
provided, for a Bmahei man cowtiefl washed white are used as bracelefa ; white 

feathoTU from a bird called are put in the hair. 

Lufa and a new pot are put in the room and a goat brought and Bamficed by 

^ tf ira ^ mpresenifl bii EAtbi^. 

* Fiobatily ik& 
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cutting ita throat. Blood U put in the p>t and on the lufa ; thie ia the flatudfketo 
the dead man’s feet. The anima! killed is frequeutly the (totem) of 

the famdyi and therefore varies; where uo special animal ia enjoined, a goat is 
used. 

At an early period the members of the family are summoned, in aome cases 
by the head son, who calk on them in order of precedence. The grave is dug by 
slaves, members of the family or neighbours—in the first or father’s room for a man, 
in the second or mother’s room for a womna ; if for any reason the burial takes place 

elsewhere, the azure are put in these rooms. The burial takes place on the day of 
death or the daj after. 

The family aaacmblea to ilanee and sacrifice, twice a day for seveu days in the 

ordinary course of things, though some families sacrifice lor four, others only for 
one day. ^ 

On the third or fourth day the ptocession goes to the nmrket-pkce fikioba and 

the head son takes efe « and thanks the tree known aa £»nirfo » that his father died 
io peace^ ' 

The non-performance or irregular performance of burial customs entails penaJtiea 
^tb on the deceased and on the Hving. The dead man takes with him to ritm* 
ofTcred at his funeral; but his family there assembled, after 
^taking poasesBioii of them, decline to recognire him as one of themselves and he be¬ 
comes a sort of spiritual outlaw. He is, however, iu a poaitiou to wreak his vengeance 
on the delaultora by making them ill, by preveuting their wires from bearing children 
and by causing them to lose their property. Tie remedy is for the son to kill a 

goat and beg hk father to relent; how for this affecta the lot of the deceased I did 
not ascertain. 


The end of the burial ceremom’es is called '• throwing away of sticks.”* The 
kst act is to return to the Louse and mark with clialk in the first room the apot 
whm the axare ^ ore to be set up* ^ 

4. The difleient igte (princes) who ruled over parts of the kingdom of Edo 
were descended from kings of Edo, but their burial ceremomre did not differ very 

markedly from those of the ordinary man, to judge by the account wUch 1 got at 
Ugo. 


The body is washed and the “ bed ” rubbed with wfote chalk ; after a dance 
lasting all night a cow and . goat arc brought and their blood run into tf smiUI hole 
dog in the house | the meat k shared by all the town. The grare is dug mside 
the house and cowries put in ii. then the I»dy, then more cowries and chalk i but 
first of all a thing like a bed is made and put in the grave. A goat and a cow are 
sacrificed on the top. Chalk k ground on a plate, and the family come out of the 
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[louse ; then a line is drnwji with the clialk to the rooni of the dead man. The son 
brings one goat to be ?acriiiceci by the head of the family, and from this tune on the 
Eon is c^fe m his father's place. 

5. In the Eklo villages the procedure is in the main the Baim: as in Edo itself, 
flave that the ^ is not used, the name being applied to the yama, doths, fowls, etc., 
ofiored by the sons-in law. At Idamowltifl the son reportfi to the head of his own 
fatnilyandofhlamnthei's family and then ask* the women to lament. Before burial, 
chickciia are brought for piLrifying the body ; the sacrifice to the feet is said to bo 
to moke the dead roan atrong to travel to ^Ihni. The grave ia dug by the (youths) 
who also put the body in the grni'e. 

6. At Eviflkoi and lyawa and at Usen the nails are cut when the body is washed 
and a piece of hair is shaved round the forehead ; at Evialroi I was infomied that 
tliey wore pnt in the grave with the body. At Eviakoi two men undertake the wash* 
ing of the body and hold the corpse in the chaii till it is dry ; the hair is aUo combed. 

The body is decorated with cowries and ihog^ feathers, as in Edo, white cloth 
is pnt on the bed, and the body, sewn in a white cloth, is put on the bed witli a 
pad beneath its head. The bed and floor are rubbed with chalk. The place is 
also smeared with blood when the goat has been sacrificed. The goat is cooked 
by a boy or by the widows ; if the former, the w-idown corofi and get the head, 
together with yams for preparing fufti. In Eviakoi the aaoriliee to the feet takesy 
plaw where ths body is washed ; the ordinary rale seems to be to sacrifice in the 
house. Tlie remainder of the goat is shared out among the family. 

The seven burial songs are then sung to the Hound of a drum, the family lUf rching 
.round seven times to the places of sacrifice. The songa appear to vary from place 
to place and are apparently chosen at will by the aingers- 1 noted the following 

(1) Qm Iff ye ye — son buries him (her) who bore him, 

(-2) Era me bii ihjgS ; t>mn go bo fuo—my father put white feathers (in his hair); 
no one mB-y tiikc it out. 

{3) N Q mu do ; dogB w lu n mvi—viha has not borne child, come 

and look what a child does for a mon. 

(4) ye to h; n y?n£i I o sa ds ^ : ade wo s^arf^i^butterfly 

soul) has flown through the gate i crcditoiai ceme and ask j I don t 
know where he la going. 

(y) Isti e I isu eleU ; siJ iwtfl f lead him tu-day, I lead him; a 

son leads a man to reach red earth. 

(G) U ioh ^ fr^ nwe; alo h vk —when yon remember what your father 

did for yon jour eyes mil shed many team, 

(7) Ofli ^timi way OfQ, ine—ciiild of dead raan. if you remember youf father, 
weep. 

(B) 0 /m re- ; n ho n am —he \b finished and. gone ; he is cold as river water, 

^9) Jiff y DWOj iijf y am sorry for Ms mother. 
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A fipecial soug Eeems to Iia ve been in me for a blncksmitk t— 

(10) Ai gb agun loili i i'm *™ rmf a j[ale ic ono kgeiege —don’t beat an old black- 

Binitb ; my futber'a word they speak in lieu^-en louil. 

On the seventh day at the i?oinclusiDU of the ceremonies at Igwt:sim] they aang 

(11) O ri ono / o «sf re—Jic goes tn*o (or fJiVni) ; he comes back. 

These songs are repeated twice daily for as long os the bnrial sacrificeB go on— 
i,e., from three to seven days. 

The grave is dug in the ijgiea (bedroom) and the body buried on the oecond or 
third day ; the gravc^liggets arc uatudly the tgrfe and they tneasarc the body with 
the midrib cii a pnlm-leaf; st lyawa and hivialcoi the grave ia spmtned, after it is 
dugt by a small stick; the sotis pay for its removal and may not proceed with the 
burial till they have done so ; the fco is from twenty oouxieH npwarda,* 

Ribs of palm-leaf ore alao need to form a'bier, and aixof the act os Htamis. 
The hour of burial eeems to vary; at Eviakoi it is 5 a.in., but at lyaw» it is later in 
tlie day. Tie relativea by birth attend the huriai and at lyswa the wives also; at 
Evinkoi and Usen the latter stay away; chalk and cowries are t hrown into th e grave 
by the children. A small chieken is brought by the children sjid carried mnmJ the 
grave ; they aay : owi la tAt m ogbe reuse n u sue g ttgs sue w aw %riegbe re ; 

this means “ Baa, come out of body ; the trouble that you had in this world you aball 
not suffer from it again when you come agaTo.” The chicken is thrown into the busli. 

The grave is then filled in and the ig(k receive a chicken, sometimes a goat 
also, from the diildien, or at Eviakni the grandchildren, of the deceased. This is 
killed on the grave by the and eaten by t bem, bnt never, st) fur as I could disenvci, 
in tlie huivi^ of ttp deAd mnn. 

At Eviahoi they sacrifice the fowl over the open grave by cutting its throat 
with the nail of the right thumb ; the grave is Med in, and the children arc suramoned 
by the igcle to march to and fro over the grave ; then the igele bring the fowl and 
put feathers and blood on the fop and go home and roast the fowl. 

The children then bring water for the J>rlc to wash ; sometimes they wash only 
tic feet, sometimes the whole body. 

Before they go home the igak receive fufu, placed on a mat in the street at lyawo, 
and palm-wine; this they consume before they leave for home. Before they gj 
they purify themselves with half an egg, or at Eviakol a chicken, giwn them by 
the sons, which they pass round their beads, holding it by means of a piece of palm- 
leaf inserted m a fitnall hole. This ceremony is called i:Sa m tsjSc (ban, come out 
of my body) and as they perform it tLey repeat::— 

Awa criHTi va^ ia ifn m e^be —ban* onee, ban, twice-p ban, cotnc out of 
the body, 

‘ Atlji^wa lio d*ac® wlien ihty rewivo Ib&ir fo&j lliljiifl not the ** Uirowing away of 
*■ is an ftltcTcatiTn fonn, it mc&a^ on? {two) ipHu, 
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At Eviakoi the hoe nacd for digging the gmye h touched with the finger 
dipped in oiL 

Saorificea go ou night und morning for a varying numfaet of daj^ on the chalk 
mark which represeDta the feet of the dead man. Tlit material are provided in part 
by the children, in part by the soiifidndaWj who bring, sometimes after a preliminary 
visit p SA at Eviakoi, yama. meat, oil, etc. At Eviakoi the eontrihtjtioii fixed at 
a qnantity of yam*, a new mat, a white doth, twenty coconut*, okra (two or three) 
o^i (beans), black batter and a bag of ealt^ all on g no plate, and one goat. He sends 
two ptfiBona to announce hie coming, and utanda ontuide the house ; the family 
cojue out to see him and the children expreaa themselves ^tisficd with his contri¬ 
bution ; he then tells his eompaniona to dance, which they do till 0 p.m., when he 
goes back to hia own house. 

At Igwbdmi the contribution is yaicB, and a leg of uzo (duiker) i at Usen yams, 
palm%ine, a new mat, a goat and white doth, all of which go to the head son i 
a portion of the white cloth la cut off and put on the grave. 

At Okolop near Dsen, a colony from Edo^ the sona-in-law bring fourteen yama, 
a fowl* a calabash of palm-oil, twenty cocontitfip twenty kalap and a white cloth to the 
head son* The goat, fowl and kola are sacrificed^ the rest shared. 

At Eviaioi I wbb told that no more fufu was cooked when tlm ceremonies were 
finished, because “ it made the dead man hungry — o gbe *hmi oftami. 

On the sixth day of the cuatoma diviTiation is emplcpyed to discover who is to 
be “ father ” {iiodtyaib},that is to say, to repreaerit the dead man on the last night: 
cither a miin or woman may act where the deceased a man, a boy or a girl for a 
womaiL He sits in his &ther^s seat; all sons and daughters kneel to him and satute 
him as father; he is dre^ed with beads and cloth, and so much of the latter is put 
on that he is sometimes four fiset broad across the hips. The chililren exctaiui. 
This is our lather; he is not dead yet/' throw cowries and dance till morning, 
and the " father ” may not close his eyes* 

At dawn the come and, either in the gate or at the end of the ” swept 
roadp put two pieces of wood in the ground with a third as crosspiece; over this is put 



path) \ the miee the father ** from Hs chair ; the children bring chalk and 
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cowncSj which we put in u plnte and given to a boy ; the " fathet" puts u portion of 
each on a cloth ond puts mund bis waLit', Canying a firebrand or a ^ick^ the 
acconipnny the father and hia fanuly along the rood oe far os the town sweeps, 
chalk and cowries being thrown till the spat is rewhcd. At Eviakoi he hangs these 
pieces of cloth one by one upon the crosspiece set up by the ; and a gun is 
tired when this is done. At Okolo the fire braird is thrown into the bush ; at 
lyavTft the stick with which the ig^le precede the " father " is passed round hia head 
and thrown into the bush, after which a gun k fired. 

At Eviftkoi the “ father " goes home without looking back ; when ho is dose 
to the house he takes chalk and draws a line into the hovwo to the place where 
the iMure an kept, flaying : era me, ^ia te oipa—my father, go home. At 
I ynwa the father takes the chalk in the door of the house frojn a boy of the family, 
who is stopped there for the purpose, and. tho chalk line is drawn from the place 
where the " father ” sat as far as climi, where ancestors are worabipped this chalk 
they call “ father." At Okolo the lias is diawp from outnide the town, where they 
fire the gun : oowriee are also put down in the bouse to fepresant the fatker. la 
each case the “ father ” puts off the cloths, the widows cook fufu and the family 
sacrilice and eat. 

At Igwisiini the procedure is different. There does not appear to be any " father ’ ' 
custom, bat the children go to Uge on the seventh day ; there they fire a gun and 
go back ; outside tho town all are aiJeat ; the head sou takes chalk and draws a 
line back to the house, throwing tho remainder on the ground where the dead man 
is to be woEshippod. There is, however, a trace of tlie “ father " custom in the dress¬ 
ing of his brother in fins cloths, taken off after seven days ; the first nnrl 
cloth belong to htm- 

The conclusion of the enstoms is uinrked by purificatory ceremonies on the part 
of the mourners. At lyawa the last child, male or female, shaves completelv, and 
the widows buy thamselvea off by a payment of 3d. in cowries ; the relatives, Mcept 
father and mother, wash ; the parents do not wash, though they lament their son, 
and this though die burial may take place in the same house ; the son is, of course, 
in such a case buried m Us own room. At Okolo and Igwirimi the smaU ehiidren' 
shave, and also sbvea; the hair is usunlly thrown away, but at Okolo it is put on the 
grave ; the wives nbave there but throw the hair awajr. 

At Eviakoi a big man shaves a band on hia forehead, married daughters in the 
centre of the forehead ; others shave completely ; the widows do not shave. One 
week after the funeral those who have borne children go home after a goat hn< been 
sacrificed fay the family—they escape shaving by a payment of &if. At tTsen tuanied 
daughtara do aot ftliavej but widows abave cumpletely^ 

7. At Gwuto tt goat b aacrificed in tho court to tho of the dead man; the 
dftj before the ftmeraJ the daughteiE dance, hotiliTig loom ewords. The body may 
be kept two, three, five or aevon days, and it is buried, not in the nwm but under 
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the eavea^ At da^Egbl a bed is made outside with four poi^its ojid sticta acroas; 
the mm bring knU, gjid a pcmm of the family, ^eeted by the hwi, saorificca there ■ 
the bed is then taken awaVx each man taking a portion ; they leave the town with 
it> dancing on the way, and throw the sticks into the bush. On the way back a 
line called ogieleobo la ’uo {he dmwif this by himd^ enter house) m made with chalk 
ae fa-T as tlic haufie. On the load they sing j 

0 fI 0 , o ri OKO, ge le re—be ia gone, he is gone to Onci i let him come back- 

The soiia then make a bed as before and sacrihee a goat to their father. 

At Ugo chalk and cowries are put on the grave, and the sons say : "My faLlier^ 
toll Oaa the things which you had iu this w^ocld; tdl Oaa to give you things wht-u 
you oome hack,” After the grave is filled a goat Is sacrificed on it. 

In Okolo A woman or man without children is buried in the siiine way as a man 
with children—if there aiie brothers or sisters to periomi the ceremony« In Usen the 
childless woman is akuply put mto a gravo inaidu the house. In E™koi I wustoki 
that all people are buried in the atune way, but we may probably limit this to adults. 

If the body cannot for any reason be recofvend, the aon takes chalk, goes out 
and calls his father’s name. 

At Tyawa a childless man is put kt the hush, where his father and mutiier can¬ 
not see him ; whore there are only daughters the sonis-in-law take the place of the 
sons in the burial ceremonies. 

S. Certain lestricticimi are laid on widow's, hut tmfortunately I omitted in many 
cases to ask definite questions on this point. At Gwat5 she muat sleep on the floor till 
her husband is buried and ahe holds a einall broom in her band. She may not cook 
nor do any household wort fur seven daya, nor even waah; -Hcvcn days ebo 

perfoTTOB her ablutions in the road about an hour after sunsets In some places a 
husband miLst sleep on the ground when hie wife di^. 

9* At the entrance to oae of the quarters of Utokfi ar^ a number of pots, upside 
down and partly covered with cartlu scattered along the aide of the road, w hich is 
called uge. Some of my informauts could give no exphmarion of them, others said 
that they were put down by men who wj^to too poor to hmy their lathem and that 
they were left there after the burial had boon eventualJy completed, 

I eaw at Otekfi a burial dance called which waa not, however, described or 
alluded to by any of my informantB. ft eoji be danced by anyone who fcnowa it, 
but in each village they have a chief [oggrbo] wlm dirccto it; it k danced on the first 
dny before anything else, and on each succeeding day, mommg and afternoon. The 
son of the dead man supplies the diuiceia with fufu and kola every day; they also 
receive a 

As regards the use of awaigb^ the animal or bird is killed, or the vegetable pro¬ 
cured and cooked* and sacrifices are offered for a varying ntimber of days. One 
family haa (\’uhure) and iwewe as aiLoigbe, JJgu ia cooked for soup and sacrificed 
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to tln> dead mail’s feel and tie bones used for soup. From the day the rites begin 
filJ the family divide tbo flesh and soup and cat it; tbeii they purify with ofs,^ 

10. When the King of Ijeba, in the Om country, dies, no one lamcnta; the people 
are told the king is dead, but they wait till the new kiiig is chosen before they 
lament- the old one. If the sons eontravene the rognlatiou they can be fined £5. On 
the day that the death takes place seven cows are killed in the king’s hoiiae j then 
two low walla are made and aticte put acroas^m them a mat and then the liidy oi 
the king ; then the walls are built higher and the top is roofed over. 

The body ia washed with gin, and the temporary tomb opened for its reoepttun. 
If a finger of the body is broken, the son puys 6s, and one goat In' the town, A sacri- 
^ is made to the right bond—one cow, ono cock, one goat and one mm ; fufu 
18 cooked, and they say; “ We kill for you, look out for us and don’t let m die young. 
Yon can help your son to get another son,” The sacrificer is the eldest, son ; he 
cuts the throat of the victuns, takes off the head and pours out the blood. 

An soon OH the new king h chosen the walls of the tomb are opened, the btidy is put 
on a bed with mats, cloths, etc,, and the same aaorifice oiEered as before. In the door 
of the king’s house a similar Bacrifice is made and repeated every three days. 

The body remains nine days in the house ; on the ninth day all nine otu join 
m digging the grave. The corpse ia carried out by the cetemonial gate and put down 
in the street; a cow ia sacrificed and a dog to the right hand. The long’s widows 
are brought to this spot and cover tbeir faces with cloth ; cseh woman sweam on 
ek^ and asks that the eh> nmy loll lier if she does dot hand over all the late long’s 
property to his eon ; tliEii they retom to tlie king’s house. 

The body IS then carried on to the gmve, and a be^goat killed to the feet before it 
18 lowered into it ^ the corpee k wrapiied in thirty cloths, but a few of them arc given 
to the sons. The grave is filled in by the otu (company); there is no sacrifice after- 
wurds. Tlje grave is dug in IvioguJu^ where there are now no mhabitint® thougli 
it WTB formerly ixipulated. n.ere are four gmvei^ne for tho king and one each 
for big, small and women eliiefa (ii/bekabo). Ot.her people are buried on the mad 

to Iviogidii. 

At the death of a big chief the wives and childieu lament. The son reporta the 
death to the king, and is asked If he is ready for the funenil; if he is, the king 
tells him to proceed. The grave is dug by. the five junior otu and the Bacrifiops—fowl 
goat and ram-go on for live days. The corpse lies on'a Led ; a goat is sacrificed 
to the door, but the Iwdy is earned through the window at the side of the cere¬ 
monial door The wives swear ekj as before ; a dog is sacrificed on the spot and a 
he^g^L to the hand. ’ftTien a body is carried to the grave the w-idow-s (om) wear .t 
cloth supported by a cord in a peculiar way; they may not touch tliingu used by 
men nor go to the bnriuJ cjimrt^r. 

^ DiMohi Totundifolia fnana, m creepbg pl«:nt. 

■ = Edo e&e (dami^godj^ 
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A ivouLan ohiefs ^ corpiie is carti^d to tlio markct-plue^; and fK?t down i one 
Bacrijkcfl 3 goat to her there and the nme otu teiir it a|jart. 

The ordinary man m lam-ented and bnrittd. on the day he diea^ and a dog ia 
^aeriHeed to him in the Htrcet. They danoe till daybreak for several nights i a 
ciifitom analogous to that of the "father*^ in Edo is known, Suleides ore buried 
in the same way ba other peop^e^ but the king may visit suicide in a member of 
bis family with the punishment of e3q>osure : tmburied people take nolhing to 
heaven with them. 

If a man is killed by a crocodile or if his body is for some reason ifrecovemble^ 
the son or daughter aamdees to him ; a palmdcaf Is picked and carried with n pot 
to the road ; the man'a name is callrd and the ground touched with the leaf and 
the son says *^Come bottie+" He goes home tlien and puts the leaf on the bed, with 
the pot to repteaent the head ; they receive saerificea and are buried in the tiaiial 
way. After the customs are over the children waah the house ; married children 
may stay three months, but are free to go when t hey The sons and smalt 

girls shave tbeir heads and all w'ssh their dothefl, 

11. At Aroko^ in the Kukimilai eoiintiy^ the burial ceremonies are completed 
in one day; the body is wsahed and dancing goes on till daybreak J the male 
dancers receive As, in allp. the women 2s, Otie o^u digs the grave at dawn ] 
s he-goat is sacrificed and the body taken out of the bouaep on the heads 
of two men j when they reach the gate, dancers folio wing* they sacrifice a he-goat 
in front, the neck of which belongs to the son of the head of the family or other 
person sacrificing ; the remainder is eaten by the fomily and the blood left in the 
gate. At the grave away in the bush a be-goat is sacrificed and the bead put in 
the grave^ wldch ia then filled by the oitL 

The contributioD of the sousdn-law U of the value-of about 4s. 

12. At QXwe or Okpe the family collect ns soon as they hear of the death, and 
one of the sona washes the body^ which is put on the bed* Tim gnive ia dug by the 
sons in the hotise in any room and the body is buried the day after deaths The 
son s 60 U flacrifices a goat under the eaves, which is eaten by the family and the 
whole town; failing a grandson^ someone else must sacrifice. The family of a rich 
man may keep up the dandng for nine days, but a abortcr period is eiistomary. 

The husband of the eldest daughter brings a goat for sacrifijce, the other bohs- 
in4aw bring doth ; the unmarried daughters and widows shave their bei|jds+ 

If any one dieft far from humer they go along the road leading to the place 
fire two guns; & piece of mnd ie picked up and put in a clot h when they reach borne | 
the mud and clotb ure called by the oamc of the dead man and the usual funeral 
rites ore eelebrat^. 

If a woman mames a man of aiiDthcr country, her body must be brought buck 

* Bh» nmvm loug wJiitt featlicn tbe ogohi^, but wm tbm in bfe, oot after 

death u in Edo 
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when flhe dies, and also all Iier property if she luu no soa ; compejiaation may be 
demanded if the cor£)ae le withheld, 

13. When the Xing of Otua dies the eldest aon kills a cow and the corpse is 
buried the day after death. Each quarter fires gnus, and the sone do the same in 
the Jong’s house. They dance every day for some time, and the son docs not succeed 
TiU the customs are over, when he becomes king without any fuss or ceremony; 
chiefs goxnem during the interregnum. 

When an ordinary man dies, his sons buy cloth and bring a dog. a goat and a 
fowl ; these are killed in the gate by tlie eldest sou. The oorpec is buried the day 
after death and dancing goes on for five days. One company dig the grave and there 
are no sacrifices ; the body is wrapped in a cloth. The grave is dug in one of the 

rooms of this 

The Bons-in law attend as nsual. All sons and daughters shave their heads, 

£tB ako do til© widows. 

If a woman marries away, her body must be brought hack, and it may be es- 
humed and brought hack to Otim if it haa been improperly buried, A man’s body 
is not brought back ; they go along the road, caU h!s name, rub the ground, mb a 
cloth and bring it home ; this is the dead body. 

14, When the head chief of Sabongida dies, they meet oirtsido and sing lor him, 
ringing hella. firing guns and throwing cowries ; his sons carry ui/o and lament in the 
town, crying O, ray father,” Women dance and men dance ^agbedi. At 

dawn they take the body outaide and kill a cow ; the otu called Asabefcme carries 
him. tivo men bearing him on their heads, while others dance after them, ringing, 
“ Man is dead, be goes to iiia peace.” The burial ovrar, they come back and begui 
the seven da;ra ; in the morning all sLavo their heads for him ; at night all the family 
asseuibl© at tis h(ru^. to diTidi; the property. 

All chiefs are buried in OdoleJe quarter; other people are buried in the bush * 
the body ie washed, tubbed with a cloth and sewn up ; a ram is killed, cowrie* arJ 
tied round the wriata, a fowl is Idllcd for bis hand and fufu sacrificed fo liis feet ; 
the body is carried on men’s heads and otheia dance behind. There is no special 
dress, but the cloth is tied in a certain way—the daughters carrv a bell. Men and 
womeu are buried in the same way. unmairicd people just thro,^ in the grave and 
children thrown in the bush. 

If a man dies away from home, chalk is taken and his name is called on the 
road which he followed ; the chalk Is brought home and buried. 

15. At Aluje the head son kills a cow or goat in the road outride tlio town 
Odd the body, after bring dressed, is laid down at the same spot with the animal at 
Its feet ; the animal’s bead is cut off with a cutlaaa and the body, head and all is 
carried back. The corpse ia taken to Uboa and buried in the bush, where there 
are separate graves for (a) big ineii, (b) small men and (c) big women. SmaU women 
and children webnried anj^where. Ml the compauies dig the grave and act as beurem. 
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Sons, daugLtora M\d vn\^E stave. Dancing takes place after the body is laid out 
and before it is buried. 

It anyone dies away from ho me they take a palxn-Jeaf, knock the groxinds call 
tia name, beat a druiu, say"* Come home/’ fire a gan^ and lament. The palni-leaf 
is put on a bed and buried in the twaal manoer. 

IG. At feebe the body b laid out and a fowl jatid he-goat feilled at the grave j 
they daTJce the xvhDle of the iire-rioiia lught and bur^* at daxvn m the bush. All the 
chieb are Ui one place^ th^ yomiger laeu in another^ and tha women in a ihird place* 
Sona^ daughters and vridowa tdkave their heads, but there ia no washings 

17* Wareke the whole town comes and takes the liody out lo wash in the 
court, v^heie it is heJd on a stool and xfaslied by one of the sons ; chalk is rubbed 
on the body and cowries tied the wrist to the elbow* A cock is killed for the 
right hand hy the head soo and a goat is also socrifiecd. The corpesc is taken inside 
again and laid on a mat. There in no lamentation till after the burial. 

Uu the first day the ^a, an right stringed guitar, is played, but no special tune 
13 performed ; on the second duy people of tbc town dig the graw. There an? Bepur^te 
places for big men fuid women, 3^ung men and women, and small children* The 
body ia put in the grave and nil the aojis throw cowries and go honire. Tlie burial 
of a small man may be hnbhed m one day the abaeuoc of u son a brotber officiateSj 
and in that cnae shnvea his bead* A ftnudl child la lamented by its housemato^, 
but there is no danc^ ■ the father and mother ^have^ if it baa cut its teeth * 

In the case oI a man fur whom the ceremonies arc prolonged the day for the dance 
is fixed after the burial on the secoad day : on tbo third day all shave. On the 
ninth day Lhe dadee is held ; guns are Jired, cowries are thrown to the da ncers by the 
children; brothers and aisters tie white cloth round tLeir waists with a loincloth 
beneath and dance lUl dawn, when all go and put the cloths on the grave. On their 
return the nous get a goat and the head of the family saerifices it to the dead man* 
The children take half and the regt of the family the other half. 

If a big man dies away from home a cloth U taken and the ground i.H knocked ; 
liifl name b called and the cloth is taken home and treated like a corpse ; if it is a 
small manp the cloth is taken stmight to the grave and buried. 

18. At Yajur when a man dies the married daughters are summoned ; the corpse 
is brought into the court* put on a stool and washed and then marked by n female 
operator with what are usually a'omen^s marks, zig-zags and so on, in black. Wljen 
the body is brought into the honse It b put on a mat and cowries put on the arm ; 
it ifi then sewn up and the wiorkers are rewarded with cowries. The bead aon brings 
a goat, which is killed hy a mefisenger sent by the king ; the right bund of the corpse 
is touched with the blood and the meat eaten by the chiefs, but not by the family* 
There is the usual arrangement of three places of burial \ two men arc fient 
by the kmg to dig the grave* The sajcrifijee over, the body ia carried to the bush 
by anyone who likes to »l1j as bearer. Cowries arc thrown Into the grave, then 
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doth, thru e^rtJ], the 34Uiie two men ^Akiatuig. At tlie grave-toide are oil the 
children* with the brothens and siiitejiei. On thdr return guns are fired and they 
Inment ; u day is fised for the “ burial ” {etdimi). 

When this day jirriveis, the b played tilJ daylight; then chiefs come 

and receive cowries ; small boys bring a dram and dance* In the evening 

a ladder is uiailc with poste planted in the ground and a crne^'log, and cowriefl^ 
liandcd from one man to another* ate put on the top in a box ; the son highest 
on the ladder and aits on the crosspiece- Alter he has thrnwTi cowries all 
down and the ladder h taken down and thrown away. After this there is more 
dancingj and all go home, 

Tlie ne:di day all the family shave and wash at the waforsjde I the head son 
shaves only hall his head* each side alternatively for five mouths. 

A woimin is buried in the aame tvay, SmaD people with only one or two sons 
get no goat and the customs liist only oue dayj but the faiinily siiave. Those w'ho 
have no ehildreu are simply buried^ but the brothers and msters shave. For small 
cliildreti, shaving is not enjoined. 

19. TVhen a big man dies at Anti the body h put on a stool in the house and 
washed ; then Coin-wood is nibbed on it and it is marked with blacki and wrapped 
in cloth and a mat, A goat and a cock are killed for the Land* and the chiefs share 
the goat with the sops* A dog* wldte hen {ehokwde\ snail and tortcise ara also 
saerifiecd. Tlie grave may be dug by trothen^- The body is carried, in the case 
nf chiefr^ in n long slmllow trough, others ou a bier of seven ijalm-ribs * sous and 
daughters attend ihe funeral but not wives ; cowries are ihrowii on the road, and 
the remainder into the grave* The body is covered with WfXKl, 

On their return the bearers wash all over* the others wash hands and feet m tbe 
f::ompoiind of the dead man, Comiea are pot dovm by the sona on the spot where 
the body was washed, as a recompense for the bearers. On the home ward road the 
tii’patiir is played, hut there is no dancing. 

Li seven days the second burial la ociebrated if the soiib have sufficient money 
in hand for the expeui»es ; the fioiiH-i)i~law bring doth and cowries. Tie street 
and court are cleaned and cowries thrown to the people* who come and dance. The 
Bonii and brothers buy white cloth and dance from morning tiU 4 pjn. The cloth 
k ilivided—some goes on the grave, some to the bead of the compound and tie 
hrothera pf the deceased ; the boiis take none. 

Five days after this the sons ahuve one side of the head ; the other aide ia ahavrd 
fttiven daw later daughters married in bring M and are excusedp i/tomi 

wives shave aj] wives shave complet^jJj; sisters shave the whole head if they are 
young* otherwise only the forehead. The father* mother and grandchildren do not 
shave and the wiv^ do not wash ; tho hair is thrown away in the buslu 

^ Thifl Ib called “ 

■ Thfi wife is in tier hiubaiid's jtiXtitat, Uao »4pnt wife Joe# not leave ber ora fanOly. 
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If the body eaiiDDt Im" recov^etj^ tb$y cut palm^leavcSj, go along the road, toucli 
the greund^ c 4 dJ the dead man’s niLitLe, tie the leaves in a cloth, bury them and waah. 

Al Usaitui they w&ah the body^ take a doth and ma t to vmip it In, and lean 
the corpse against a wall inside the room. A fico b made at the foot of a mound 
of earth jast below the eorpse, and it is kept there tin they get money. In about 
four days they proceed to bury it. A big goat^ which is brought by the head eon, 
15 killed m the street before the house [ the head of the compound kills it and the 
head and the three oldest men of the compound share the meat. It is killed m the 
DiuEuing of tho day of buriah the bearers walk through the goat’s blood. The 
body is earriod to the hLUih, cowries being thrown on the mad ; aoyoBO may act 
as grave-digger nr m bearer. Sorts and daughters go to the gmve/but no other 
fomales' four tneq put the body in the grave, a cloth and mat over it^ then wood and 
then earth. This done^ they return to the houae of the bead of the compound 
and bo gives water to the heanirs for them to wash their handB; 
then he gives them a pipe of tobacco and they go home. 

It is forbidden to bury anyone In the Septembor-October moouj and in the 
October-Nov^mber inoon; whan anyone diM in theae monthe the iKxly is put 
in the bush and tbey wait before they sacrifice and hiiry it. 

2L Ab usual, there are three locaHties for bur^'ing: one for chiefs and older 
peo^Je. one for young people^ and one for small children. The Latter has itioco 
i.brtu the two othoTS- 

Old iwple att earned to the grave in a long shiillow trough called nr 

uko. Thu benrera {ika^ha} being these back citar the funeral and put it eitht^r in 
an empty bouse or under the eave!^« 

Pepole who die young are carried to the grave ou a Bat bier of bambu (iiAcio). 
Thia b a punkhmenfc, 1 wa^ told, for issrly death* The grave haa a email mound 
on it and the ildheko i^ l&ft on the top. 

Where the body cannot be recovered^ the wus go to the road along which the 
deceased went when he left the village, and cut off the top of a palm-tree. They 
then touch the ground and c&U his name; the leaf ia taken home, pat in a mat with 
cloth, and buried ^iactly as tf it were the corp^. 

The day after burial, sons, daughtom and all irivefl diave their lieada complot^y ; 
slaters shave their foreheads; the brother leaves a small patch on the middle of 
his head; the father and mother shave if the ffist child dies^ but uot for othet^. 

If a daughter has been given in she does not shave for her father and 

mother. 

22. When a nch man dies in Agbede tho eldest sou kills a. goat to his right hand 
after the body has b«m washed and kid on tho ground* The goat ia ahared out 
and oaten with fufu l a portion of the fufn and meat is put in the doad man^B hand 
and washed out with water. 

The king and big chiefs arc buried in the town, at the of the boujic; omall 
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chiefs, men and women in thfee eep&rate places in the bush; but the wives of the king 
or of big chiefa are bmied with them, but on the other side of the gfoumJ at the back 
of the lioase. The grave is dug by the feniily or by house-boys ; a omt and cloths 
are laid down and the body put on tbetu ; lot a big man sticks arc put over the body ; 
there is no sacrifice at the grave. 

There is a dance at daybreak on the flecond day for a rich man and the sons 
must summon his otu to help ; the fathor-m-Iaw cornea too and a cow or goat is aacri 
ficed. The aon fixes a day for the customs for a poor man. 

The family of a rich man stay in the house five days. Then all children, brotbem 
and sisters, waak and shave; the widows remain three montba in the houiic and then 
shove ; the hak is swept up and fehTown away i they loment and return home. 
A husband does not- Bhavc lor hb wifej uor do other wrivea* only her own children. 
Sons wear mouming dr^ [’iMniku) for an important man } they put thia im 
when gifts are distributed twenty days after death and wear white cloth 
(efifflo6o). 

23. At Idiia a goat b sacrificed by the bi^d of the family inside the oouii to 
the dead man^a hand ; the head is cut ofi and the body is eaten ] tho funeral takes 
place within Lweniydoiir hours of deaths 

There are two places of burial—one for older people* one for younger people i 
small children are thrown on the rubbifih heap- They lament only for younger people 
who have no children«and dance also for old people who have grandchildicn. 

The daughters of a dead man put white chalk on their legs* and leave it for eeveu 
daym When they dance they carry the loom aword. The sons and unmarried 
daughters shave their heads; married daughters pay sixty cow'ries to tho head of 
the family. 

If a man dies away from home, eons call Ma mune^ take a plantain sticky lay it 
out on the bed* sacrifice to it and bury it. 

24. At Jagbo women lament when a man dieS| and his corpse is washed on tho 
bed; the sona-in-law bring goatfij cloth, powder and eowriea. The whole town 
cornea to dance on the day of death, and he ie buried on the same day. 

Before the corpse ii carried out it is put on the flnor and a goat is killed at its feet; 
the family dig the grave and two selected men are beareis. X-o ’women go to the 
giavei not do young boys. 

The graves for all are in one place* but each person gets a separate grave. 

When the men. come back they dance again for seven day^ and fire guns. Sons, 
brothers and sisters and unmarried daughters shave: married dau^ters shave the 
forehead only; after shavings all wash at the back of tho house or in the 
court. 

25. At Idegun, after the body is washed and diesEted* a goat is killed to the dead 
niAn *B vraist, amd a ram and a cock to hia hand; this ia done on the same day ; the 
funeral takes place before night-fall; when they return they fire a gun and dance. 
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The grsvefl oie all in one jiLice in the bush, but divided up so that big men 
are buried in ciue place, fromen In another, small mi!n in another. Six compuiuea 
dig the groves and act as bearers. 

The children, brotben, aisten and wives shave if they are living in the house ; 
married djiiightera pay 1600 cowriee; daughtors-in-law da nothing; after shaving 
the? wash on the seventh day at the wateisldo. 

26. Ai Ai>ia the corpse Is washed and dressed, and a grove is dug in the middle 
room of the house | a goat kiiled on the grave j after it in filled in, a ilance is held nn 
the firtsl day and guns ore fired j for seven days they play “ small snanit** 
Small boys and girls are buried in the bush. 

If fl man dies abroad, they take the mid-rib of a palm to the road, point in the 
direction in which the man dii*d, take it home and bury it. They eliave the head 
on the soYonth dar and wash ut the waterside. 

27. At Uzia tho body is washed and dressed with a white Iniu’Clotk. A leaf mat 
(efio), nsed also as a sloepiog mat, cornea nest, and then a big white cover cloth. All 
the sons bring a cloth imd a mat. The surplus is divided when the ceicmonies are 
over. 

f>n the second day, if it i» a big man, a goat ift Rseriliced to his waist ami blood 
smeared on tho corpse. The grove is under the bed where the rrmn slept ; it is dug 
by the last font of a; after it ifl filled in the sou occupiea the bed. 

A goat is sacrificed, not only to big men, but also to womem and men who have 
no children. All children except tlie youngest are buried in the honse. 

Thft second burial of the big man begins in seven days. Tlie married dnughtem 
bring n goat, cowries, a small cloth and three small ericks of bambu ; the hambn 
is covered with cloth and put ui»ou the grave ; it is then called the corpse. A goat 
is bought by tho sona *nd sacrificed by one of the chiefs to the bumbo : and all 
goats owned by sons or daughters are sacrificed to tho bambu ; a leg geos to the 
head son and the chiefs take the test; the head son eats his portion with his brothers. 

On the same night two men bring the bamhusto the verandah, where the guata 
have been killed, then take tbeni back to the gruvo. When all are asleep, the soma 
two men take tlie bam bus imd cloth and throw them away. 

The 3010 * cook fufu for seven days ; the cooking place is then swept free of oahos, 
which are thrown away; the compound is rubbed with murl. When the danghtem 
come from the husband's house to their father'a house, they throw cowries along 
the road, and cowries ore thrown again at the dance, which ia held only on the one 
day, when all the chiefs come. 

If a man dies away from home, a palm-leaf w taken and treated as usual; the 
eetemonies with the birmbus is performed as before. If a man has no sons, his brother 
can sacrifice a goat. On the seventh day all the auus and daughtais shave their 
heads and wash at the waterside. 

28. At Eda a big man is laid out } a goat or fowl and a mm, and, for a warrior 
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who has killed lib man in wajp a dog also, iure kitted in the court ia tho one place. 
The hand of the corpse is touched witli the blood, and all the town eat^ the moat 
neitt day ; the akJna go to the family. On the second day men are chosen to dig 
the grave in the binJi: they carry the body to the grave in the evetuag and a dance 
b held when they return. The daughters and ftons-in-law must bring each tea 
BhiUjDge' worth of cowries or more ; the husband of the ddrat daughter muat bring 
a goat within three months. Dancing goes on for seven days in the first instance, 
but begina again when each soD'indRw bringe hb contribution* 

A man^s lAidowH wear cloth in a special way, with the fringe at the top and the 
piittem running lengthwise^ for three months* 

For a rich woman a ahe-goat aud a hen may bo sacrificed ; for a poor woniaii 
nothing b offered. Sons^ daughters, wivea, hrotlieiw nnd siaters .‘^have for u mini 
in five days ; if a son-in-bw hEis no cowries, the daughter can come without him ; 
a son shaves for a poor ivnman T ristors and brothers whavc their foreheiids, Thoro 
lire no cListouis for pe<iple who have no children. 

If a man dies far awaj\ his bed b measured with a sticky and this is buried with 
a piece of cloth. 

29. At Ekbo the corpse b kid out, but no sacrifice b offered. The gtai^e b dug 
in the bush, and the gravediggeTS are also bearer? ; cowries may be put in the gmvc* 
Tho family sit down for live days, then, [ncluding the wives. .iliRve tlieb heads. 
Them is no dancing. If a man dies far away they tak& a piece of cloth and bury it* 

30. At Irua the suns ■wash and drees a rich man in the garden ; the body is put 
inside n sleeping room {ukuhtt)^ tho feet turned to the door, and a goat b killed to 
hia feet, a hen to hb hand, and a cow' to hb waist, in the caae ul a poor man, onl)^ 
A goat is sacrificed. Tlie gmve is dug by a brother or a friend in the bush ; there 
ia no dbtinction in locality, but a HCj^ratc grave lor 'eacli person. A poor man 
b buried on the fiiwt day. a rich mao on the second; the body is carried bv the 
brothers, and the fuueml attended by men only. The head son leaik the pioceasionp 
other sons throw cowries. Cowries are also thro^m in the gravo. and in the present 
day sticks are put over the body before the earth b throw'ji In, When thev reach 
home they wash hantb and teet* Sons, wivea and daiighteis kment; sona and 
daughters, except the head son, ehave their heads on the seventh dav* and all wash. 
For a rich man they dance for a few deiyB* 

Tlie second bnrki takes place on tho niiith or the tenth day; the aona put a 
goatj a cow, a heu and yams, aacrificc to the and give to the head cliiefs 

to eat; people who come to dance r<?coive cowries and palm-wine. The sons and 
daughtcradn law contribute a goat or a cloth; they also bring cowries, fire gums 
and dance ; the goat goes to the head son. who can cither eat it or sell it. 

If a man'ji body cannot be recovered, they take a cloth and hold it to the east, 
call hb name, and bury the clotbK If a man lias no sons or bmthej;?, he b buried 
by hb neighbours, who, however, are not reapomsible for his debta. 
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31. At SagbeDii, be«£ IiuAj tbe Him sactifii^e a goat to tiiQ man'e wabt, a goat 
to hid hnnd^ and a cock to hU bead. Boys of tke town dig a grave in the yard {(^) 
at the back of tbo house, a&d the carry the corpse there, A small man is 
buried in the bush, as are also young women ; old vromefti, who have boEuo childrien, 
are buried just oS the street near the house; children are buried in the bush. 
Cowries are thrown in the grave and the funeral is attended by eons, daughters 
and .listers ; all have to wash; they dance all night, and at daybreak all the sons, 
except the fiist'born, and daughteTS with the umnanind brothers and eistors shave 
their heads and then wash in the house, 

32. At Igiawe fionfl wash aud dtsm tta (SDrpse, and fiiake a mat ul baniliDB; 
ckitli is put on tiie corpse, and it covered with the mat, A cow is e^acrificed by 
the father's htother, with—in the ca^ of a rich man-^ven goata, in other caeee 
three goata—one for the waish for the hand^ one for the mouth—which are killed 
on the ground below the bed. Gruns are fired luid a dance is held, for perhaps throe 
dava; then a grave is dug in the bush by young boye. and the family carry the corpse 
to it; m* women attend. After the grave is filled in the place ia swept and the people 
eome home and wash. 

The son-ict'law mudt hiing a goat, cloth and cowries. If he arrivea too 
Ute for the fimcral thtae bdoag to the head son. After the fimaml they dance 
for three days todie ; and on the seventih day* all huhs, eMept the head son^ 
with ihe bwjthere and young daughters, shave their heads and then wash at the 
waterside. 

If the body cannot be recovered, the hnir, which big men put in the roof,^ is 
shaken down with a stick, put in a caliibush j±nd buried, 

33. At Ewn the body ia placed on a bed Hiid the head son sacrifices a giMit or a cow 
to the feet^ whicdi am tumod outwards. People are chosen to go to the bush and 
dig the grave ; others are choaen as bsarers; the sons may not act. Cowries are 
thrown into the graves before the body is put in ^ on their return the bearem only 
wash their Icp and hands. A dance is held for one day only. In seven days the 
small girls and all sons, except the head mn, shave. A married daughter pays 100 
cowries to the head of the family to be excused; widows do not shave, but ronmin 
at home three months^ and then shave. The sons wmlu but not the daughters, 
who pay cowriee. 

34^ At Idelu the sa&ii make a mat of seven bambus, and sacrifice two goatS;, 
one feu: the feet and one for the hand. A small man is buried on the same dayj a big 
man cm the following day. Totmg hays dig the gmvea and cany the corpse ; on their 
return they wash their hands and feet. 

A dance is held one day after the burial and guns are fired. Alter death, nails 
and hair ate cut from the d^d tnan and put in a cabbaeh j when they dance, a 

I InsportKDt men put Hp their bitr lii a vffmm do«; the Ivom conibiDgki are put ki the 

roof. 
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goat ifl sacrificed to this and the calabash is afterwards htuicd ; those who bury the 
calabash have to wash. When they retiirn, new madB vmir^ are put inside the court; 
they cmk fnfu and saenfioetp them for seven davB, mlling on the dead man. Then 
the uxurc are taken insidep more fuln is cooked and another sacrifice takes place. 

On the mma day the sons, except the head soii^ and the uzuuarried daughters 
shave and wash. 

If the body canDiot be recovered, they take a goat and clothe stand outside 
the court, show theui to the sun and call the dead man by name. A plaotain is out 
and represents the dead body. 

35. At IdumehOf near Irua, a goat or fowl is sacrificed to the dead man and 
eaten by the suns and people in the same huuae. The firstborn carves ihile 
and puts them where he himself sleepup Suns cany the curpsa and throw cowries 
in the grave and on the body - when they return home the bearers wash their hands 
and feet and the head soii gives them cowiiea saying, " Welcome." Sons and wives 
remain at home seven days ; then the family is caDcd to bury their father ; the 
eldest son brings a goat and a fowl | the old ikule are thrown away and the goat is 
eacrificod to the new ihile in the court and they arc then brought back to tho 

room in which the son sleeps. Sons-in-law bring a goat and fowh cJoth and cowries. 
The goat goes to the liead son, the cloth to the family, and the cowries are sacrifiesd 
by the son-in-bw to the itaie in the (xjurt. 

They dance for three days or four days after the second hurmi ; after tho dance 
the sonUp except the head bou^ broth ers and email daughters ahave ; matried daughtoiB 
pay ion COwrioa to the family i the firstborn brother of the dead umu dues not shave ' 
all waah at home. 

If a stranger dies the old people chooBC a man to hmy hiTn * there is no 
reBponsibility for debts. 

If tho body cannot be recovered the suns uut ikute^ hold it out towards sunrise 
with cloth on it and bury it, 

3G. At Ako mid-ribs of the palm-leaf are cut, a mat put on them^ and then eloth^ 
on which the body rests * a goat is sacrificed to the feet ^ a ridi man lies there for 
throe days, a poor mtm for one day. 

The grave is dug in the bush by boji ; a brother but not a son can act as bearer ; 
the head son puts cowries in and over the body in the grave; outside the court 
(ofifle) he gives hearers water to wash their hands and feet and rewards them with 
cowries. 

Sons and daughters, brothers and sieterSp and widows remain at home seven days. 
In about fourteen days the second burial takes place : guna are fired ; the sons-in- 
law bring a goat, cloth and cowries ; the cloth and cowries are given to the family ; 
the fowl is killed by the head son on the grave aod taken home by the son-in-law, 
the goat goe$ to the head sun, who is at liberty to sell it. The head aou makes ikide for 
the second burial; he puts them where the goat haa been sacrificed and offers fufu 
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to them I th-flii he tuk^ th^m into thu hnuae to hie aleepiiig-moiii. This la called 
“ taking tie fatheir into the houfle,” 

If the body cannot be recnvered they natoh a hen and hold it nut to the son- 
Cloth ia put nvnr it; a cmJe is dcawn on the ground with tJie foot and the fowl killed 
within the cifcle^ given to the head of the family (ojegbck) and eaten by him. The 
cloth ia then put in a caliibaEih; the goat and hen saerificed to it and the calabash 
and cloth are huriwL 

The head aon does not shave; a danghter may tedeem herself by 760 cowries i 
Bona and daughters fifiave early in the ujoniiiig; the hair ia thrown into th^ hush | 
they do not wash; the widows re-matsy in three montlia^ timo^ but do not shave^ 

37 p At Uromi the Ijody is washed and dressed and laid on the bed; a goat h 
sacrificed on the fioor^ The corpse lies for one day and then the family .gives a 
grave in the ^ some of the family act os bearcm and they wash when they 
return- 

la three months* time the head son calls the family to bury hU father; a dance 
is held at which he gives dashes of cownes and coots for the whole town* Sons-in-law 
bring a goat^ clothe and cownes^ aU of which go to the head eon j doucifig may go 
on for a ^i^hola moatlu Women are buried in an open space leading to the 

market, small men and girls are buned in the huah^ os nisei are children. If the 
body is irrecoverable^ a palm4caf is taken and hdd out to the sun; the leaf is put 
down and u^rure placed near It. Saciifiees are ofimed and the palm-leaf ia buried ; 
the wjtife are kept in the house, iu this case there is only one hurial; tu ordinary 
circomatanccs the uxuft are made on the seventh day of the second burial. Tlia 
sEnall daugbtom and all aoUBi except the head son, shave seven days after the beginning 
of the second bniial. 

38* At Uhiaja the body is taid out on the bed; cownea are put on it| which 
are afterwards picked up by the relatives. 

A goat is aacrificed for a big luan, which ia ^tan by the the hhieb and the 
sons take no shoiep The goat ia HUed by the Lead (£jd‘^6wma) of the t^le and the 
head son eaya to his father i This b the goat which wo take to bury yon” ; before 
taking the body to the grave a goat ia sacriSood and fu.fu oaten. On the second dav 
the igtle dig a grave ami boor the body, and there is a dance for a big man - ^ goat 
or ram is Hllod and the whole town called to oat it. 

Some three months lator a goat is killed at the door and they upon their 
father to come and eat; a son-ixf-law brtnga goats, clotli^ cowries, etc, ^ if he de^ 
faults, the wife may be taken away from him. Goats imd doth go to the firstborn, 
bat the goat bought by the eldest daughter is sacrificed and the cloth used in the 
burial ceremonies. Bona, unmarried daughters, and sisters shave; only the head 
wife shaves ; other wives pjtsw to the head son, 

39* At Fngar the head son of a rich itisti senda to bring w^ator ^tnd they wash 
^ Court or gsinito] ic, or at thu ai-djo of tho Jiuu&o. 
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him; the body is then laid ou a tHat in the Bloepmg-room They lament 

in the court juat outddo and throw cowries into the rooiiL In the case of a chief, 
burial m delayed, otherwise the fimera} takes place the same day, Ckiefe and woman, 
if they arp rich, are buried in the house, for other people the gmre Is dug in the bush 
hy the sons-indaw while his eons look on. A poor man ia carried to the grave by 
his brotheffi, dmins are beatat], and they dance and fire guns. Anyone may follow, 
male or fiMUile j the whole of the faniily (f:A^) and sona-Ui-Iaw muefc follow. A mat 
ia put in the gmve first, and then the body, which la covered with stickB, then oomee 
the earth. No cowries ara thrown into the grave, but they are placed near it ; the 
bsaratri and diggers wash. 

Some months afterwards is the second burial ’ the head son cooks ymm fox 
strangers; they beat drumfl and dance round the town ; iIib cereTnony kata for 
two days. Where people are btiried m the house, the grave k dug under the bed in 
the Bleflping-room, 

In the case of sumll boys and girls who are buried in the bush no cowries are 
thrown but the TolativM lament. 

If the body cannot be recovered, they go to the road along which the dead 
tmvdied last, taka any piece of idiok and throw it on the ground. It is then covered 
with cloth, put on a plank, and carried home. They bury it in the usual way. 

Sons-in-Iaw contribute to a funeral between £1 and IS. Sons;, daughter^^ 
brothers, akteia and wives all shave and each person bums his hair on the road 
to the grave. In the ca&e of small children, the parents, brothers and skters 
shave only if the dead child had teeth. 

Tho head is shaved difierently for dificront relalives. On the right aide for the 
father^ on tho left for the mother, and the whole head if both die* If the parents 
ate doadt the whole head is shaved for a brother, otherwise only the middle, and the 
Hame for a sister* The father shaves the middle of his head for a son if his own father 
Is olive. A wife shaves the whole head but loaves eman patches over the right or 
left enrs for her father or mother. 

4l>* At Agenegbode the body ia rubbed with cam-wood after being washed, and 
then marked with black. For a big man a goat and a cock are aacrificed in the house; 
eownes are put down where tho Ixxiy is washed, Tho burial tukes pUco at i p.io- 
Tho grave is dog by four maa, not the brothm of the deceased, and they receivo 
a foe of cowries from the compound of the dead man. The funeral ia attended by 
all children, brothers nnd sisters, and by ameya wives. 

Chiefs act as bearers to chlefE ; married men ara carriod by boys who have 
not yet joined an otu. Tho body b covered with wood ; cowries are thrown in the 
house and there is no sacrifice. Boarars and mourners wash their hands when they 
return and the bearem Bometimes wash all over; they all remain at heme fur five 
days after the funeral. The scua-m-law bring drums and cowries, bananas, yama 
and palm-wine, but no doth. 
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If a nian dies nwaj from liosie liis body m fetched ; if the body is iEreooFeiabJe 
bifi fULtue is called on the road, oil palm leavBS are brooght mid buried in the usiml 
way, Isomi children or an wife are sent home to their family to be buried. 

When a man dies his wife and children rub themselvisa all over with chalk or 
yellow pigment. They wash and the property ia divided in three months. At 
some penod amo^ wivea ^cor at fhe grave not to run away. There ib no second 
burial, but the family shave their heads in fifteen days* SonSj daughters and brothcrn 
ahave the whole bead. An wife shaves at once i an wife in three 

months j sifters leave a patch an the right of the head if thdr father ia still alive* 
At the end of the fourth tnemth they wiish at the waterside. 

41. At Opepe in the Ibie Gonntiy, Kabba^ Province of Nigeria, in the case of 
an old man his son snmnians the big men of the town. He takes 1200 cowries 
for the man wbo has a long drum (ijtpcihg'), bnugs tbe dnmi home and beaLts it to 
announce the death ; the old men sit down with a calabash before them. The 
gmve is dug under the nmji s bed. The sons and O'ther memliers of the fatnily 
bring cownea and put thfim io calahaahos. The women havn their own d rn^ 
and the old women sit dot'll with a calabash in front of them, 8ons- 
in-kw also come, fire guns and put cowries in the cahibosbes. 

A masked man called Ilo carries a thin stick, and walks through the town, 
driving away the ftTr i iilT hoys and girls, who say that tbe d^d mnn hjis come 
out. ^ Each boy or girl tbrowfl one cowry to hiin, and Ilo picks thoni up^ Tbe 
burial takes place on the day of death, or for a veiy old man with a big family ou 
the Eocood day. 

After the burial they play tgbedi *; all mm of the town take guns and act like 
men who go to war i on the same day another dance is announced twelve days 
ahead. The sons make pi^o of guinea-coni, and bring a ddg^ a cock^ a he-goat and 
some good doth. The doth is put on the roof of the house ; they get three long 
sticks and put it maide the cloth, so that it louks like a body. The head k coveted 
with a cap, beads put oti the neck, and feathers of the African pheasant (t/oih:i) are 
put round the bead. Two men carry this figure on thmr ehouhlers^ and all march 
round the town to the sound of the drum. Cowrioe are thrown, and they say that 
their lather is going to dimi to-day. 

The same night the cloth that hiLs been put upon the roof is taken down. The 
cloth figuio, called ukpakpa, or body is token to the house, and they pky a!h. They 
dazico and smg^ and act as if they wexe going to cut poopk^s heads J a dog*& h^d 
is cut off, two men balding it by the bead and feet ; the tubu who kills it first bides, 
then runs by ^ be most sever the head at one stroke. A cock and a goat ara 
Sacrificed in the same way i tbe necks go to the men wbo imitate, waniora i the 
meat goes to the big mon. After this the body k dkmomboredi and tbe eticka 
thrown away. 

^ For onatbiHr Sflcnwit see a Tejople, Kota om the Tr^, Cape Town. I&IO- 
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Ah old woman is biiued ia the eamo waj as an old maa ; a girl who has boon 
mamed at least thxoo years ja bniied with lesa eeramony, but her company play 
ii/edo ; an unmarried girl is buried and tamentod ; babies aro buried In the bouae> 
In five days the customs are finia hed, and the sons, daughters, brotheia, aisters and 
wives wash at the waterside. They shave thoir heads, got black and white thread 
and tic it round their wrists, waists, nccfcs and anklaa; these are worn for three 
months, than cut ofl and thrown away at the croes-Foads. 

42. At Komimo, in the ITpiifl country, the famdy assemble and lament for a 
man ; a drum is brought, end they dance before tbc body in the house. A grave 
is dug partly outeido the house, partly inaide ; cowries arc put near the grave by 
the family, and the diggers take them ; a mat is put in the grave; the body is 
washed, rubbed with cam-wood, and put on & mat outside. The family bring 
cloth, put the body in the grave, and the cloth on it ; short sticls aro then cut and 
put across the grave on the mat, and the grave is filled in. For a big man they can 
dance five days and they play ofo. For the chief of the town a cock, a dog and she- 
goat are brought to the grave and sacrificed ijy hitting their heads on the ground ^ 
tho meat goes to the male dancers ; any tnK.ti who wears smal] bells on his waist 
can hove oA> (douce) played for him. but it cannot bo played for a W'oninm Children 
are buried by the family only j wives, children, etc., wash five days after burial 
and ebavo ; they tie thread as at Ibie. 

43. At Soao, the iuhabitants of which were origmoUv fagitivea from N'upe 
midera, the body is washed on the second day. The first day is taken up with 
lamentation and donees;, the dnimmom receive 4000 cowries, ond farmers or 
banters have special donees ; at doybreak all the family assemble and take the 
bcjdy out; males are washed by males, females by females. The grave is dug in 
the house outaido the door of the room—-for a big man in the niidcUo of the room. 
Childrvn bring cowries for the grave-diggers. 

The head son brin^a good mat ; aons-in-Iaw, brother-in-law and other memherii 
of the family bring one cloth each ; these are all put together, and the big iru-n of 
the house are summoned ; sons bring out the cloth which belonged to their father, 
and divide it into two portions, if there k much ; some of their own fdoths are 
added to one portion, and all put in the grave with the mat to cover the bodv. 
Tlie corpse is put in tho grave by the sons-io-law or brothora-in-law, covared with 
half a mat and than with earth ; gravendiggets and bearers go to the cross-roads to 
wosh ; if they fail to dci so they would fall rick in a few days. The reason given 
to me for their washing was that they had touched now ground, hut it appeared 
tliat they only washed if they put a corpse in the new ground. 

On the next day two calabashes of food are cooked and the sons take them to 
the grave, call the name of the dead man, and put down some of the food; this, 
together with what remams in the calabashes, is eaten by small boya, and the 
ceremony is repeated four times ; on the fifth doy eight calabashes are cooked and 
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eaten by the family. In five days more all the family Bhave. Tlie widow canzLot 
marry for a whole year. 

Before the bnrial the man^a cap, gown and other garments are taien and put 
on three utiokB;, two vertical and one hoTiEOntal, and then placed on the roof. This 
figure is cal]*xt which Beems to mean erri] spirit. On the day of the bnrial 

it ia token down i all emaU boys and women are driven away and the sticks thrown 
away. 

If a rich woman dies they take a calahash which she used for trading previouslyp 
put cowries round it^ cover it with red cloth. If she has s daughtcr^ndaw she takes 
the calabash, walks round the town, jumping about and shaking her head; old 
women dance after her. Anyone who has received benefits from the deceased walks 
round and the family throw cowries* Babies are thrown on the dust hcap^ as are 
any children whoso teeth have not been filed. If the body cannot he recovered 
fitieks ara cut and cloth tied on them:; these are carried roondj and they dance 
and bury them like any other body, 

44. At Semohka^ about one daj^s march from Okpe^ for a bigman^ all boys dress 
as warriors, take guns and fiio them. The son announces the death to the big men 
of the town and the wives and sons kiTncnt- Goats and cloth are brought by sons, 
daughters and sons-in-law- The body is wazihed and tlie grave dug by anyone who 
IB not a toember of the Mtnily; {fa divination^ ia employed to decide wl^ther it 
shall ba Ln the room or oatside^ Witches are buried in the bush. 

An alt-eroative mothod ia to cut seven inid-riba of the palm and take them to the 
body; cloth is put cm them uud two men carry them ; they are used like (palm- 
nut divLuation) to say where the body is to l>e buried/ Before the burial takes place 
the mid ribs ore thrown away and the cloth used for the body* As at SosOp the clntba 
brought by the sona and those of the dead man are divided and about one-half used. 
The grave is dug with a aide chamber and a piece of wood put to prevent the earth 
from coming into coutact with the body E the grave-diggers wash at home or at 
the watOTsido. Goats am killed outride the man's compound ; each of the three 
ejuartem takes one, and the family tak(w one. The sons imd daughters cook food on 
the same day, and take it to the grave; aomo they take with two bands, caJl the 
dead man'^B name and offer it and cat the remainder. A pot of pito ia token to the 
grave olso imd some poured on the grave. Nine days later sons and daughters 
and wives shave and dress, dance from the huuso to the market-place and throw 
cowriBS, The widows pat block thread on their tjecke, whidi is worn for one year ; 
they ore free to go about oa they pleoae* but must obaerve continence* Aftai one 
year they shave and cut oil the thread, rob cam-wood and mark the body with 
black stuff; the thread and the hair are thrown on the aah heap* After this th^ 
are free to mnrrj'. 


^ The more nana] fonn ia ta difine wbe has killed the deco&ML 
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A woman ia buried in the aame way a& a man, but uo war drew is worn, ^mall 
chililrea are buried by the family, amall boya by their own compaiiy* aumll giris by 
their family. When a girl dies the mother will ponaetimea try to cammit suicide ; 
she apha peojde to dig a grave for her, and hits her head ag^duat a atone ; sho does 
nut answer salutes and lefus^ food, 

4^). At Ibilo the death of a big num is amioiuiced to the king, who sends his own 
messanger to inspect the place of the gmvep wbich is inside the room under the bed ; 
hired grave-diggers come on the aanie day. The women of the family waah the body ^ 
mb it with cam-wood, and put it on a mat; all the faroiJy bring clotiiSp some of 
which are added to the dead mazi^s property, a few are BtibtniCted and the rest iisehI 
for burial. The body is simply cornered with earth and a dog killed on the grave 
and is oaten by the soup. The aona dance till t he next day and the widows and family 
lamant for Eve days^ The giavc-dlggars wash at the waterside and receivo 10,004> 
cowries {f.c., 2s. Bd.). 

When the widows and family shaven the hair ia put on the grave and snbpe- 
(]uontIy burnt; then they wash, mb themselvea with com-woodt put white thread 
on thdr necks and keep it there till it comes off; a widow is juit prohibited from 
taking a husband ivhilethe thread is HtiU on her neck» 

A woman is buried like a man^ but a gioat is killed for her i childless people are 
buried in the same way I youths are put in a hole at the back of the house ; small 
children are thrown in the bujiL if a man dies far away, banana sticks are taken 
to represent him, cloths put on them and they are buried, with the usual saorihee 
of a dog. 

4fi. At Ifiua, close to the Yomba boundary^ the head man of the quarter is 
lufonucd of the death ; he telie the sonp to dig u grave, and the big men of the 
quarter pit down in the house. The sons-in-taw bring one goat and one doth oacb ; 
the sons also bring doth, but the dead mAu*^a property is not brought out. If there 
are too many clotha provided^ some ana put aride, which the head eon takes. The 
body is washed by the family, cam-wood rubbed on it and ckith put over it- The 
boys of the compound dig the grave and act ns bcarera, while tho sons look on ^ they 
oImo have to get wood to cover the body and ftU in the grave. A goat is provide by 
a son-in-iiiw and sacrificed on the grave ; this is cooked and eaten ^ the widows do 
not participate. 

In five days the sons and daughters shave; the widows Ument for three monthp 
before Hka^dng; the fauiily do not wash, but it is obligatory on the grave-diggers. 
After the buriid they dance till daybreak and on the next day the burial donee 
tflH;rfccrn) is performed twice i a dog is aJso killed so that the grave may bo smooth for 
the dead man ■ the imn sacrifice it and the head must be cut off at one blow. 

Burial dancftj are repeated in later yoaia ; 1 saw one for a hunter during my 
stay at Isna. The first act was for boys to run through the CNampound with green 
branches; then a figure drassod in red with a nefe moak appeared and danced; 
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ftkuUd of n ninift^a w«te plAiCfid Oil ttie grouiid and the danner towfc a gun and pret^cd^d 
to stalk them. He taiessed the daughter of the dead tmn, and tis he was leaving 
tht compoimd a dog waa lacrihced, and he stepped nver a line marked with ita blood» 

The Kuknnikn of Bome of these areas have a traditioa, probablj well- 
foondodr that they are descended iTotn. Sobo^ who left the habitat of their tribe, 
Booth of Benin City* 1 now turn to the Soho cuatoion. 

4T. At- Bapele, the body is washed with soap* put on the bed, and covered with 
a white cloth \ gima are fired. The son Baerifiees n goat to his hither'i feet and they 
dance £kll night. 

On tho second day the corpse is buried in a grave dug by the sonfl-in-law in 
the man's own roopi. Anyone in bis father's or mother's family or kin own family 
may come to the ftioeoil- The sDns-in-law put him in the giave^ cover him with 
w^hJte cloth and throw ctjwriea ; the head son kills a goat, of ivhich all eat; the benrera 
waah, Dancmg goes on for eoven days ; the sons then shave their heads, onless 
they are big men; then ail wash themselves and their clothe^i 

48. At Okwoloho the body is washed and put on the bod. The dead man's 

father's and mother's families join with the whole tuiMi and dunce all night; a 
goat is sacrificed to the di^ man's foot by the bead aoa and eaten by the family i 
no one may go to the hush for seven The aons-in-law dig the gravo and drees 

it with the cloth provided by the head son. Food is cooked without salt (imi*pwc+ 
food nf corpse)* and pat iti the grave near the head I plantain Is mashed with oil and 
put near the feet. 

Two old men of the town come and look at the grave ; the head eon gooa tcw> and 
asserts that the graw is not right T when tfdft haa been repeated once or twice, tho 
head son saya it is all right ] tho body is then put on the grave and earth tbrowmon 
by tho head son ; tho head son and the latft child must buy a goat or a hiiilock to 
sacrifice to the father. 

The sons, the rest of the family, and the fions-in-law dance for three nights; 
two goats are killod on the grave; one by the head son, another by the last child. 
In seven days, aons, dnoghters, brotheta, aisteta and wives shave their heads and 
throw the hair in the bush- Ah wash- as do ako the grave-diggera and the head son 
after the fimeraL 

49, At Eferan the body ia put in a chair and washed ; a goat k fiacrificad outside 
the house and the body dresaed and put on a bed. The father's and niuther's families 
dance for two hours. The sona'iji'law dig the gmv'o and the duughtera and aona 
brin g cowries and put in it; the soiiB'in-law put the body into the grave ; food 
is cooked without edt wd put on a plate in the grave \ the grave is then filled in 
and the earth raiODched down ; mDro cowries are put on it and the graveHliggera 
wash. 

In three days eons and daughters, brothers^ sisters and wives shave tiieir heads. 
The head eon doea not shave upon the same day^ but waits till the property ia divided 
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three months later, A riiDTried woman La tiudcd ia the seme way os a man; for 
unmarried people no cowries aio used ; a buUuch ts oaeiificed in the houee lot a rich 
woman. 

50. At Ajeyubi a cbief's body ia washed in the back of the house. A long fiah- 

trap is made to moasurej a white cloth put on it and the body put inside : aona 
and Bons*in*law dig the grave inside the home ] th o family meet^ and put cowries 
on the trap ; then the head son sacrifices a goat bought fay the whole family ; the 
family attend the funeral with the exception of the head son. On the second day 
the head of a bo-sh buck (j/ruoj Is nbtnincd and the fkmily is summoned by sounding 
one of the honia. The daughters jiud sons wash and shave, but not the head of the 
family, nor the father nor mother. In seven days a dance is held and 

agaiu fourteen days later. A drum is beaten and after three days n goat is killed 
on the right hand of the door or on the threshold. Women and children oro buried 
in the flamn woy, but for c bilcim ti there is no saciiCce. 

51, At Ugeli village the chief or king is buried as fnllowe: A big tree {« cut 
down, hollowed out and taken into the to^Ti ; it Lb then dreased with white cloth and 
silk put under u Biuall shed with a enial] fire in it and the body put in it; then they 
wait for three years. 

On the day of the real bnrial the town is summoned ; the grave is dug in a looni 
{•:ij^Ki) and the canoe and body placed in it; after the grave is filled in, the head son 
kills a bullock cm it, which U eaten by the town and all the fiunily. The whole town 
dances for a month and abstains from going to the bush or to market; till the bodv 
is buried the head son is nut deemed to have aueccedod. Then he goes to bis father’s 
house, got? five of the small ^Is, not yet fully married, and twenty of the older vrivea. 

In the case of an onUnarT man the bend son amnmnns the family on the firttt 
day and the body U washed at the back of the house. A big mat and a doth are 
brought and the Iwdy rolled up in the mat and aewn ; the suns dig the grave in the 
house; two of the townspcwple hide in the town : this is called “going for jttlu" 
One of the towuapeopls aaya the grave k not right; it is then dug deeper and the second 
man says the grave la right; the body is then put in. the grave fiUjed in and smoothed. 
A goat is eacriticed on the grave and eaten by the family ; u second goat is killed for 
the dead man’s hand on the step of the house. 

On the second day a danee is aimointced for the following day ; the head son* 
mokes a table with white cloth on it, in front of which the dance place ; the 
dnneing Ls called erutle. Dancing tony go on for three days, during which the sons 
and daughters who are the eldest children of their mothers kill goate, which are 
oaten by the dancera and by the fanijlv. Thw dance seven times round the town, 
singing any song which they please ; it ia not forbidden to go to bush or to. 

A woman ia buried in the same way ; childless pwplo are buried by the family and 
the sacrilicea are parfotmed by tho head of the family ; in each case the graveKliggois 
must wash. WTien the customs are over the whole town has to shavo, if tlie Wing 
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tuw died ; soofi aiid dadgkttirs, wires, brothers and Bistera for Wi oriimaiy man l 
the eoiia for a wouiaii and brothers and aisters for childicsa people. 

52. At Ewij water w boiled and the body washed in front of the house. A mat 

is spread on the aame spot and cova^ with white doth ; the gmve b dug in the 
room by the amui-m-lawj who also put the body in the gmve ; they wash and 

teceire one g<j&t. On the eaipe day the burial dance (erd) is iirrnnged ; it takes 
place three (uonthfl later and Inala for three daya* The family ahaYU and wash. 

the dav of the burial a sactifioe of fish is offered on the grave, not by the sou, hut 
by the family - the mm and sd the town eat. If them is no son or brother the family 
undertake the buiial. 

53. Ai Ugo vilkgBp not far from Ewn, the house is shut up when a tmn dies : 
till the children lament and tho head swn goes to the head of the town and informs 
him The town meela together and two njen are sent inside the house with the 
son and two of the family j: then the dxwr is opened and the body is takon to the back 
of the house; the two townsmejiT with the two men of the family* hold the head and 
feet; the body is put on the top of a box and washed by thcae four men ; the head 
son only looks on. After being waiihed the body is carried inside the house and tho 
h^d eon drefises it in white cloth. The town and ea^h raeniber of the family bring 
pieces o( white cloth and the body lies on tho bed till dnybraak. Th^ grave is dug 
by the aons-in-law and the family* and they also put It in the grave. Throe montltB 
Lutor a dance takes plnee and a goat is Bacriheed by tho head flon. 

54. At lyedc* when the head of the town dies, the body is put on the bed and Inft. 
The Camilv summon the townspeople anii the sons-in-law to measure cut the 

The father of tic dead man dii«K^ that tho corpse shall be taken hack to the house* 
where it IS hdd in a chair and washed. It is drtisaed in white cloth and white feathers 
[u^okihtxto) put on the left-hand side of the huad. A goat is provided by the famdy 
and pamheed by tli« hood son and eaton by tbosa who have washed the body i the 
head is preaervod. The head son inspects the grave and shouts in the tovm that it 
is all right 1 let the washers come and put it to the grave ; this is done and the grave 
is died in smootbccL A dance is held and the head soil muiounccs the second 
burial for seven days lutor. The head of the goat previously sacrificed is tied with 
a piece of stiiug and a son-in-kw carries it TOUnd tho town, calling the poople to the 
dance. At daybreak all is over, and all the chiJdteii, hrotheiSj sisters and wivea shave. 
Ordinary men and wamen are buried in tho aamu way ; childlaes people are buried 
by their brothers-in-kiw, if they liave any ; amall children are buried m the bush- 

66. At Aghasa, when the head of the town dies, tho head son announcea his 
deco&so to the bead of the fanuly, the head ol the family to the big men of the town. 
The family meet, drink und dance all night. Next day the sonsdn-law dig the grove 
in the man's own room ; the body la »cated in a chair outside and washed by the 
big men ; a mat is put down and the body placed on it and dressed with white doth. 
The head Bcn inspects the grave, into which cowries aiie thrown ; the sons-in-law 
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cany tlie body, aided by the big tuen, and place it in the gmvc j the ironiea of the 
family are present. Those who waali the body and tha grave-diggers all watih, and 
oat 3 goat sacrificed where the body woa waHhed ; another goat is nn the grave 
and eotcD by the family. At daybreak a ihmcc is announced, t-o which every on a 
comes; the wives, brothers and sieters shave. For an ordinary aum or wormin 
the washing is dons by the children. 

66, At Knkori tho body is washed in the front of the bouso and put on a mat. 
The grave U dug by the mother's family and cowries thmwn in ; the bod}* is then 
put in and the grave filled in and smoothed : the diggers wash their bands and the 
head son kills a grmt on the grave, which is eateji by the hithor’a and mother’s family. 

If the sons have plenty of money the dance zb held nt once, if not they may 
wiut two or three years. A canoe (oio olimte} is put upon a box and dre^ed with 
cloth ; and they dance in front of it ; when all is over it is buried iaside the house ; 
a bullock is saciificed on the same day and the son gste the foreleg. Tbs hole in which 
the canoe is buried is in tho fjffua and is dug by the sons-in-law ; whero tho body 
cannot be recovered the canoe is buried in tho same uianner. The bead aon must 
not shave his head till the dance takes place; the rest of the family shave at once, 

57. At Okpara the head of the town is iufonned, but before this the family 
meet. The family and people of the town take the body outside to wash and the sons- 
in-law dig the grave in the house. The family tie cowries on the left arm, the towns¬ 
people on the right arm of the corpse, after they have sacrificed a bullock. Each son 
and daughter hiinga a piece of cloth, with which to dieaa the body; the sons-in-law 
bring one case of gin. The day after the burial a date is fixed for the second burial. 
The towmspeople cut a tree and make a canoe (ofiwi), in fmnt of which they 
for three nights. Sons, daughtere, brothers, and aistJiTs shave on the day on which 
this canoe Js made. 

08, At thru the town meets when a big man dies and pooplegu into the bouse 
and take the body in front of the house, where it b waahad. The enns-in-law dig 
the grave in the house, but the body is loft outside for a time ; a goat is killed for 
the people who waah the body i a dance, looting about on hour, is then held. After 
the body is put in the grave, a kid is killed on it, of which all cat. A goat is given 
to the big men of the town, but the grave-diggers get only drink and doth. 

For the secood huriAl a canoe is carved by the town, for w'hich they receive a 
goat and n case of gin. Two piecea of white doth ara sown together and the canoe 
ooveied with them while it Ja still in the buah ] two men of the family cany the t^oe 
home on their shoulders, while the town dances and throws cowries over it; it is atmut 
two feet high and two feet long imd is placed in the street, A bollock and a goat 
are ractiiiced to it and eaten by all the town ; the sons and souadn-law dig the grave 
in the same room as the originfll one and put the canoe in it. A nmn adthont family 
is buried by tho town ; if a body cannot Iw recovered two canoes are made. Sons, 
danghtera and wives shave, except the head son, who waits till he gets the property. 
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At Jese^ on the Jamieson Eipsr, tluj son sends a mcisage to the bead man and 
culU the Umilj of the dend lUiin's laiJiet md motbor, Th*? som and Kons'in-lnw 
dig the gmve, ivbicb the town must pronounce to be all right. Aft-er the burial the head 
Eon kills a gcwit on the gravOp which is eatna by the family and sons-m-lnw\ At day- 
himk next day they begin to dance and go on for seven days. If the body eamuot 
be recovered the grave b dug and three pieces of cloth put in. Ono goat is sacriiiGad. 

60, At Warifi, just below Sapele, eons wash the body in the hack of the house 
and tie coT^iiee on the wrista, The sona, brothore and eona-in-law dig the graTC 
in the eleeping-rooin^ if the dead man had one of his own, if not^ in the bush. After 
the burial a goat is sacrificed outaide the hi^iise; the right foreleg gdea to the father's 
broth the left to the mother's brother ; the digger oat the ro nmin der. If the 
man is rich, they dance for seven days from the day of the burial; if poor the 
mm may have to wait j on the day whan thtj dunce fimahes all wash at the waterside. 

The problems raised by those burial diatoms are muck the same as those of the 
Ibo aieup lor which I suggested Indonesian affinities^ iviLhoot, however^ suggesting 
how they reached Weast Africa, It is of course possible that both Indoneab and West 
Africa took their burial cuatoms fram a coininon source; where it is a question of 
mummifiostionp of w’hich we seem to have a wpIbnutTked surviyal m the washing 
of tho body of the Kin g of Ijeha with nlcohol, there is no renson to go outside Africa 
for the source of the custom ; as I hope to show elsewhere, tnummificAtion ousLams 
ate widE^pnead in West Africa, and aje or were fonnd as far west m Sifjrra Leone 
and the ruouth nf the Gambia/ 

In Siam Ijeonc, hnw^ever, mummification has been replaced by burmi in a stream 
bed and the romn^nl of the head or skull; wo can fix the change as having taken place 
in the last four hundred years. If this were an isolated case of a akall cult, the im¬ 
portance of it would bo smaU, even though ihFfe Is clear evklanco that the cn^^toni 
was brought by a people that migmted iruui the coming from il region at present 
imidentjfiod. But when we 6nd the same skull customs widely epread in the Nocthern 
Provinces of Kigeria and associated with the hunting of enemies for their heads, the 
significance of the rite is wholly diff er ent. We cannot regard it tks a sppradic Local 
development. 

It is true Lhat this sknll cult is associated m some cased witba custom of mummifi- 
catjon ; but on the GambLii miiimnifijcation is likewise associated with cannlhaliBm; 
the body is dried and buried, then exhnmedp cooked and eaten ; it is quite possible 
tliat the exhumatfon points to the presence of a thir d element in the custom, the same 
that is seen in tho head htinting. Hnwever that may be, it is clear that the associa¬ 
tion of mummjfieatida with a custom does Dot compel ue to soppose that both came 
from the same source; one may be mdigeuous, tbe other imported, or both may 
be imported, but from different afoas. This b what appears to have been the case 
in the Northern Provinces. 
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So far aj> I know, IndoneaiAH bead hunting and tend mite are not beiievod 
to lavo been carried from Egypt ; and there nris, eo far as 1 know, no traces of each 
a custom having taken root, either temporarily or ponnanently, in Egypt. If there' 
fore We find, in a well defined urea in West Africa and in Indonesia, a custom of 
head liiuiting and an associated mlt of the aktdJa of the anceatora of a family, 
we may argue that both have arisen independently, or that they have been 
trammitted from one aria to the other ; the third case, fif the transmission to both 
aroAs from another centre, appears to be excluded in the case before us. 

The rational method of regarding the qtiestiuti of tranamisaiun tcibub convergence 
appears to be to take each queHtioii on its merits. It is possible to read {in German) 
theses on literary questions and on the problem of the iidliu-nce of one poet on another, 
or perhaps of plagiariem by one from another; where the data involved are of the 
order of enumeration of the number of times each alludea to the sky aa bine or the 
grass us green, the argument is nnconviucing; the idea ie not bo remote, even from 
the mind of a poet, that two gifted writers cannot hit upon it indepeudently ; it 
may of course also be argued that both derived it from their environment. 

Generally speaking, it appears that the question of tranamiesion or independent 
development must be argued on the basis of the extent of the coincidence and tie 
nature of the ideutities involved. If the elements oonocmed are numeroujj and the 
points of agreement many, the verdict is in favour of transmisaioia. But where the 
idea is a simple one, such as the use of a curved throwing-stick, it appears as probable 
thot more Ihaii one area made the discovery indcpcndeiitly, as that Mexico, Egypt 
Abyasmia and South India received it one from another or from a common 
centre, 

It ia unucceasary to argue how far the complexity of the head hunting and akulj 
keeping (or using, eg., as drinking ve^^l), is a snffident haaiB for assertiiig that 
transmission is the only possible suhition ■, for the points of resembUnoe between 
West Africa culture and that of Indonesia are comparatively arnnerous. It is 
certain that the banana has come to Africa from that urea, unless we regard America 
as the immediate origin, so far as Africa is concerned. Among musiea] instrumente, 
tho man mho, krtown among the ^lande as baiafQ, is found in four separate areas 
in Africa, two south of the Congo, one in West Africa, one on the Ubangi. i am not 
immediately concerned with the relation of these four areas to each other; but it 
ia important for our purpose that the nuininba is also Indonesian ; and the same is 
true of other mn^cal inatruments. 

There are, it is true, traces of them on the land wuv from Indonesia , and it 
would be possible to argue that it is a case of transmission of a mJiDuiactureil object 
only; but the case of the banana is mure difficult, for the edible species do not 
produce seeds, and it is not prims facie probable that it was trausmitted in the form 
of suckena. by the land route, the more so as it does not appear to have become 
indigenous on the ourtbemshores of the Indian Ocean. 
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The qiLertioEi of the relEtionB of West Africiin and TridoneeiiKi colture is one 
that involvije the dige^ng of of data on Tnateri*! culture^ espedallj oi the 

pimpler kinds, such as weapons^ hEibittitioafi imd Lhe like; and thh ta a work that 
cannot be uDdettaken in connection with a sketek of the binjal cn^toma of a small 
area, I mefely draw atteation to the poedble Indonesian aHmities ol eome of the 
rites. 

So far as the Edo cumitiy ii eonoecneds the only eeremony that eomc* in cptestiO'n 
is swond burial " i but thk is relatively leas iiuportaat than m tbe Ibo couutty; 
at any rate 1 cannot lay Eatress upon it as evidence of Indonesian affinities. 

I have called attention above to the miminudcatiDn of the King of Ijeba 1 it 
may be well to point out that the duef ol Egeli is kept for three years before burial^ 
and IB preparii'd for liia long wait by being ^oa^itf^d over a mIow fire l when the time 
come^i for buxiaU a canoc-ahaped piece of wood is used a coffin* Canoe burial is 
also in use for second burial at Kukori^ Okptira and Ova; at the Latter place a 
second canoe is made when the body (sannot be recoverecL 

II seems cleat that the c^anDe coireBponds to the Edo or and the Eklo 
are clear that the itself is a Bubstitute for the dead body. 

Ir Bccms therefore pcasibk that in all thesse ca»cs wc have to do with » rite that 
wa^ originally the disposal of the boneu after they were exhumed it is clear that 
the widespread Xorthem Provinces custom of exlnimation makes this explanation 
iinmeiisely nioxB probable than it was when 1 first suggested it in Connection with 
Ibo second burial customs. 

Ilk conni?ction with the use of the canooi which &eenjB to be confined to the Bobo 
countryp it may be well to note that there is e’l^dence of fbo iufiuence in the Sobo 
liuigoage, ami that the Igabo, a section of the Soboj are in the immediate vitinity 
of the Ibo on the east of the Niger, It reinains to allude to the fiodifoiu ctiatotUi 
which belotiga to a different cycle and is perhaps connected with the belief im the &hi 
(Edo ifqwirf, 1) and the secrot societies of the Yomba area* It may also be argiucd 
that this rite been substitatod for the custom of keepiiig the corpue itself, dressed 
up in its finest garnients, in the hoii»^ as a witne^ of the funeral rites m whoeo dms 
[lerfamtaoce it is so intcrcBtcd. The difference is not very great, ultimatelj;, for it 
is clear that the rites arc now connected in both eiisefl with the cererconi® having for 
tlieir object the recalling of the spirit of the dead man to the shrine where the cult of 
anoe$tora is practised, possibly as on outooine ol the leinjcamation creed, which 
comes out so stitingly in the barial songs quoted on p, ^182, 

The mnsio of the burial songs bos not yet been reduced to onr notation, and there 
ore other records of birth songs, the Ovia rites and so on, which are equally deserving 
of detailed treatment at some future time. But the question of the relation ol the 
type of mu^c to the mitnie of the rite is very clear in aome of the burial songs, diiough 
a tmcLoic rhythm often makes its appearance, as a result of the need for keeping 
together the groups formiug the proce^ioUp which is bi Benin City formed by men 
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aikd women aep^mtely; the englng of the vTomen, dl the TOicea jotniug in without 
ftny coiiduotor like the inoet perfectly tnuned chair, and without a shade of hesita¬ 
tion as to the opening note^ is extraordinarily imprefiaive and beautifui. There is 
one song, however, that is specially appropriate to the oecaaion and would be recog¬ 
nized os a dirge anywiere; it begine with a perfectly timed lab of a major third. 

In some of the burial aonga there is a kind of mde harmony, but it is not possible 
to aay bow fat this is intentional- But in qgtemraf^ a melody naed in a bop" game, 
there is a kind of pknificogt clearly harmonized with major and minor thirdsi whidi 
the natives recognize as apeciaby heaatifnl; it is very probably a relic of Portugueso 
influence * but the Gwari of the jrortbern Provinci^ have also chants of the samo 
kind with four parts harmonised- 

I heard m certain fiumber of burial aongs ui the Ibo area \ but, ao by- os I can 
recall, they were not uni’iTrsaf as in the Edo area, and thia suggests that some of the 
burial ritmal was modelled m PortugncBc coroinomee. In this connectiim il may be 
recalled that less than a hundred yeanj ago a crucifix was carried round, in the neigh* 
bounhood of Wari, at Chmtmaa, though there was no discovmble Christian element 
in the ceremony. 

The question of the Euiopeazi element in the ritualfl of West Africa la a wide 
one, and the data on which to found ooncliuiions arc few. I wiU not therefore do 
more than point out that however little reault the missionaries of the sixteenth 
ceatuiy seem to have produced, they have at lea^t left evidence of their influence in 

czteniab, and we maet be prepared to conaider, when we oaulyse the culture of 
West Africa, how far some of the ideas and rites ute due to direct but comparatiyely 
remote importation from Europe, 
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ON THE IMPLEMENT-BEAHING DEPOSITS OF TACNGS AND TIGEH 
KLOOF IN THE CAPE PROm'CE OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

[With PlaTB IIa.] 

By Keville Jones. 

(a) Tal^n&s. 

TaungSj the chief town of the Bnttapifi tribe of the Bechunna, is aitnated on 
the main line to Bhodesia^ 80 miles ooith of Kimherley. The natiTo atadt is 
4 miles eeat of the railway (Fig. 1). Quite dose to tte London Miaeion House at 
the eastern end of the location and between two kopjes h a deep kloof that waa, 
only a few yeara since^ little more than a ditch. It is said to have been possible 
to step aurofta it twenty years sgo* but the rate of erosion hii^ bean so rapid that 
it is now 25 to 50 yards across. Having carried away the soil and snbsoilp which 
below the ^flisaion House avemga^ 9 (eet in thicknoss^ the river has out thiough 
a bed of miul containing thick lenticular beds of pebbles and boulders loosely 
comented together. While many of the pobblea are well Tuunded, them is a 
quantity of angular and tfubangular fragments of quartzite^ dioiite^ and other rocks 
in great variety. 

Theae pebble bed& are by no means unilonn in thicknesia, but vary from a few 
inches to as muck m S feet towards the conJinence with the Harts River, where 
they ate distributed over a wide area. The force of the storm-water has in some 
places entirely removed tka marl and laid bare the country rock ; but occasionally, 
where protected by large boulders nr favoured by a change in the direction of iha 
stream, it can be seen wdl exposed over large areas, and can always be studied in 
section in the banks. In some pkees the pebbles have been dislodged from their 
originfll poaitiou and collected in heaps or spread over the river bed. The aroaion 
of the banks Lb still progr ewilri g at a very conriderablo rate* and many tons of soil 
tail into the stream aimimlly. 

The diagnam (Fig. 2), illustiating the section aertaa the river bed at right angles 
to its goneml dinectioui will servo to shuw ita present cooditiom Between Hie 
hill slopes to the east and west ia a wide Hat of river mud 9 feet thick* This 
contains no stones, but is full of amall soft calcareous tiodttlea. Bdow it is the 
marl with a thick pebble bed resting on country rock (4 feet). The hill-alopes on 
both banks are thickly covered with stones and boulders, amongst which are to be 
found a number of fairly modem Bushman implements ol cmde finish- Rough 
flakes arc numerauSj but very few exhibit any secondary thipping* 
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On first catering tfie river bed I was at oac© struck witli tbe abundance of 
fiaktat oI indaiated abale and quartate lying in it I was not long in finding a 
large pointed band-axe, and systematic scanib during the succeeding week provided 
IWB 'with a large cdllection of implemcntB in great variety, i had aoon to relinquiah 
eoUeciing all I found, and waa obliged to content royuelf with the finest and most 
iostractivn specimens. The rejects bcludud a quantity of waterwom implements, 
of which many retained little but their general shape. Practically all the hand-axes 
are mote or le®i waterworn, though the extent to which the wearing has taken place 
is generally dependent upon the material used. That the rolling took place previous 
to their deposition ia evidenced by the condition of those 1 obtained in si^» from 
the face of the section. 

1 have had some difficulty in selecting, Irom the large number of implements 
collected, those that will best serve the purpose of illustration. 1 have, however, 



endeavoured to figure the most rcpi^entative types, though these by no means 
exhaust the variety of their shapes, stsea and degtEca of wortiaanahip. 

The Bxe shown in Pig. 3 ia the most remarkable in the assemblage, and might 
well have been a hafted implement, judging from its shape. It ia made from a 
laroe diorite flake, and has been earefnlly chipped round its enriro edge except at 
the narrow end, where the laig^ flat platform (a) has been left intact. A well- 
marked bulb of percuaaion (e) can be seen on each side, while the imchipped surface 
of the original flake lemains at the aicas indicated (b). At some time Bubaequent 
to ita manufacturi! it bas boon re-chipped in places, especially along the broad 
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T(^u7lg^^ and Tiger Kloof in the Cape Protince <f South Afnca. 

cutting edge opposite the butt, which edge lius been chipped obliquely. The 
le'chipping hue made it more oblique than it oiigittuUy was, though judging from 
the only other implemtmt f found of ajinilor shape but cruder workmanship, 1 
itnugin e it to have been an originnl feature. The chipping throughout has been 
carefully and boldly done, and the edge is fairly even. Its length is 7*3 inches, 
its greatest breadth 4’6 inches, and its thickness 1*5 uuches. It was found Iving 
on a heap ol shingle in the river bed just below the Mumion House. 

The pointed handle (Pig. 4J La of quartzite and has been carefully chipped 
over its entire surface. It is eyniinetrical in outlina, and the front repToaented in 



FIG. 4.-QCABTEITE lUim-AXE. X i. 
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the diagiam h well rounded, but the back is thick and more conveic. An effort 
waa evidently made (at a) to improve it fay the removal of a chip, bat without 
success. The sharp and nearly even edge ia continuous all roimd, but the point 
has bean broken off. Probable bngtk when perfect, 6-4 inchea i tbidmesB. 
1-9 mches. This somewhat fllender-pointed typo is. compaiatively mie, four 
similar apocimens only having bean obtained. 

The special interest in Fig. 6 Ues in tte posecaaing every appearance of having 
been struck off a ''tortoise core,” large specimens of which 1 noted at Taungs. 

2 F 2 
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It U of black diont« and is chipped all over bn tic front face^ while the buck piescnta 
the naual alightly concave flake isiicbice and prominent bulb of percuMion. The 
alight amount of chipping on the back smggests that it was only done to obtain 
a ^nunetrical outline. The large butt haa two facets. Lengthy & inches. 

The quartet© hand-axe, shown in Fig. 6, is suggestive of a celt in general 
appearancop and represents one of the many inteiniediate forms. It was obtaiiied 
in sUu fmm the middle of the pebble bed shown in the section, and m considerably 
waterwom. While the edge is fairly regular, the chippii^, especially on the back, 
ifl fough and uneven. Length, 4*9 inches. 

Fig- 7 is a quarfrnte hiind-axe of flitb-tckngulaj' shape. The chipping ia 
uniformly good thronghoitt^ The edge ia continuous and even, except where 
intonipted by the large lateral butt, and the faces are equidly convex- Lengthy 
4-3 Inches. 


I 
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Fjg+ fi iihowfl five eharactcmtic type* of hand-axes. No- 1 is an oval implcmeiit 
fashioned from a dioiita pebble, and rfetains the original crust over the greater 
extent of its back. Liuigth, 5^4 inchos- So- 2 Is of a fine-gramed banded rock, 
finely though irregnJurly chipped, with a fairly even edge all round, but a badly- 
formed pDint, Length, G-1 inches, No- 3 ia a pointed oval implcinent of quartxitc, 
much woterwom, and isj with No. 2, iHustrativo of the ahap^ and sixc of the majority 
of the Tatm^ hatid-oxea, Lengthi 6*9 inches. No, 4 is a somewhat ime lanceolate 
form, boldly chipped on both siidjes, and with a flinuou* hut shmr edge all round- 
Lengtht 4^7 mchea. No- 5 is of black chert, aometimes spoken of as ^dianiti^ 
which admits of imer workninnahip than the coarser-grained intrueive rocka^ It b 
oval in shape and is worked to a blunt point- The edge is even and continuous;, 
except at the butt, where there is a large four-sided flat platfomx Length, 
3^9 inchea. From the material used and the freghness of the speciiuan I think it 
may possibly be of a later culture^ I have fmmd only two other chert hand-axes. 
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ON TJIE IlU-LEirENT-BKAlUHr. DEPOSIT oP TAONG9 AJJH TlGEa iXOOP IN THE CAPE 
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Tie flokeff in Fig. 9 are found tlunoughoiit tke pebble bed in aeeocLation with the 
hand-axofl. Unlike them, however, thej are geneiaHj unwateTwom ; and even 
tbofie of indurated which is bclbUj rounded hy attrition^ are many of them 

as fraali as though hut rsccmtly stiniek off the core* They present bttle evidenee 
of having had Becoddaiy chipping, but apjwar to have been ufied. Aa will be notred 
later, I believe that moet, at any rate, of these are of later date than the hand-axes, 
the least worn of which tEmy possibly have been cantemporaneoijs with the flaked 
Nofi. 1 and B are of mdurated shale ■ b and 7 of diorite; and 2, 4 and 0 of qunrtaite. 
The backs show dmple flake surfaces with bnlbs of percussion » 

At the top of the pebble bed, and extending to a depth of about 6 inchea, liiere 
is an abundance of chips of chart and shale, amongst which I found a few small 



implomenta exhibiting a high degree of finish, and of specialized character. Some 
show eecondary chipping for superior to anything found at a lower horizon. I was 
unable to find any chert chips at any lower depth in the pebble bed- 

The best of these implements from the top 6 iochesof the pebble bed are shown 
in Fig. Ifld and their resembknee to Meustcrian implements will be mded at a 
glance* Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, fl, 7 and 0 are of chert, and No, 6 of induiated shaie. No, 1 
is a well-made point with some rough fiecondary chipping. No. 2 ia untriiiimed. 
No* 3 is a rbughly discoidal scraper, chipped on both faces, and is very convex on 
the upper. Nos. 4 and 8 ore broken pointe cBiefully worked. Nn. 6 is a long thin 
point broken towards the butt-end, and exhibiting oonsldemblc technique. It Is 
finely worked on both edges. No. 6 is a round-edged acraper, the chipping of which 
has curiously enough been done at the butt-end. No. 7 is a curved-in scraper or 
spokeshave. All, with the exception of No. S, show the fiake surfaces beneath. 
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The implemente shown in Fig. 11 wbm collected in the actehl rivci bed, havmg 
been wnahed out of the pebble bed, and I cannut therefore determine with any 
accoiwcy their powtaon in the series. As 1 have been anahle to find any such 
highly-specklued types in asaociation with the himd-ases, 1 wm diapesod to assign 
them to tbe top 0 inches, but 1 do so with rosarvataon, leal subaeqneat inveatigation 
prove me wrong. They are aU of diorite, or poaibly very hard shale (it is di^nlt 
to teU which). No, I ifl a side scraper with weE-fonned curved edge. No. 2 is an 
end-scraper, after the style of La Madelainc. No. 3 is a combination scrapor chipped 
aU round to a sharp edge. No. 4 is a curved scraper (point worn ofi) trimmed rtumd 
except jtiat at the butt. AU these are ohipperl on the top side only. Thedisooidal 
Scraper, No. S, has been tTimnied both back and froutj except for tbe central area 
of the hack, which shows the red crust of the original pebble, and baa a fairly even 
edge^ except at the hiitt whtir& it ia ttnworked* 




wiQ. 10.—rLiJns TUFtmutfSTv? raaat 
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The first problem which presents itself in oonnection with the Taiing^ station 
ia, how comes it that we find in the same river-drift rolled hand-axes associated 
with little-wom and delicate fiokea, which can hardly have bean subjected to tlie 
same condition.^; Inrther, how are we to account for the sharp and distinctive 
implements (Fig. 10) found at the top of the pebble bed ? 

Or. P&inguey‘ states that "no ikfinile proof has as yet been forthcoming 
, that the small rude implements used here (in South Africa) until a lew years 
ago were not ntiiixed contempoTaneoufily with the large, roughly- or finoly-lrironied, 
tongue- or almond-ehapcd huplements.” While here at Taun^ wo find no asao- 
ciatitm of recent Btudunan implements with hand-axes of early paliBolithic types, 


‘ Tht ffloiM Agt* of Soulk Afnea, p, 1. 
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w& find, in cIosa 8890ci&titii} wit'll th68€ Litt^T^ a of flAkos. Tliis ftt odics 

auggerta contemporaneity, which I aLotild have leas difficulty in accepting if tho 
kand-nxes and the flakes bore evidence of having been subjected to similar conditiona. 
But while the former have for the most part been roUed about considerably, the 
flakes ate to a great extent but bttle worn or fractured. One cannot kelp feeling 
that the force that rounded a quartxite hand-axe into a pebble would have reduced 
to powder a thin and ddicate shale flake. The presence of hand-axes and 
in the same bed soenia to be, here at Taungs, capable of explanation only on a 
theory of the ra deposition of the pebble bod, and I think one would bo justified in 
drawing the probable conclusion that while the makers of the flake implements 
were living, a similar process was taking filaec to that which is taking pinco to-day. 
The original kand axe bearing gravel was being eroded and re-depoelted, not, as 
was probably funncrly the case, in a rushing grinding torrent, but in a wide stream 
that filled the whole valley, and emptiod itself into a large lake occupying at least 
the present Harts Valley. This stream, at first flowing swiftly when the liand-uxee 
were swept from their unginal position, and were re-deposited in the river bed 
together with the flakes of the succeeding culture, gradually lost its futoo as the 
lake into which it emptied became fuller. This process probably occuped a period 
snfliciently long to aee the transition fmm the first rudimentary flake imploment 
to the speoblizied implements at the top of the bed (see Figs, 9 and 10}. At length 
the river ceased to exist as n flowing stream and became incorporated with the 
lake, and we find its pebble beds eealed with thick mud, such as wa ahoutd expect 
to find on a lake bottom. The mud, though probably once present over the whole 
area of the Harts ttiver Valley, bos been removed in the course of the extensive 
erosicBi that took place subsequently. That, at any rate, is how 1 read the fanner 
hifitoiy of tha Tnungs depoBits^ 

It IB thiiB pFobuble th^t bave at Twangs fividonce of four succe^ve periodsi 
of prehistoric occtip^ition, which might thufl bo tabuiat^^ :— 

ith .Pm«f —Rude Bushman LEnplementa and chips scattcired about the hill 
slopes, 

3»d JPenod.—Specialized iraplemcnta, principally of chert, exhibiting careful 
secondary chipping, found in the top d inches of the pebble bed. 

2nd Period,—Slightly and nnwaterwom flakes and scrapers of diorite, indurated 
shale, and quartzite, and possibly some hand^xes, found throughout the 
pebble bed* 

iat Period.—WhtoTwom hand-axes of all shapes and degrees of workmanship, 
and poflribly some flakes, found throughout the pebble bed. 

Another problem, more specially of geological interest, arises. How are wc 
to account for the re-erosion of the valley after the lapse of the considerable period 
since the final depoaitioa of the mud that sealed the implement-bearing marl ? 
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1 suggest the follftwing probable explanatioTii Altej the depositicto uf the pebbb 
bod, whflii the mud flat waa hiiJ down, the original river ceased to esiatj except aa a 
Bmall gullcy that cairietl ofl the min-water from the contigun^uj high Inod. Now, 
after the lapse of many centuries^ the re-excavation of the valley has begua and is 
eontmiiing at a rapid rate. The only expknation 1 think, to he found in the 
changing minfali of tho district. Within the memoiy of the ndddle-oged inhabitants 
the distinct was thickly wooded^ and the minfali was well dietiibated and snfi&dent. 
At the [aresent day there am no treea other than the insignificant few that have 
been planted by Europeans^ which in no way replace the millions of camd-thom 
treea cut down by the nativefi^ and used in the Kimberley miiiEs. The veldt now 
contains nothing but low j^crub. and the rainfall is so flmall that it is but rarely 
that a hardest b reaped. The small amount of rain that falls is no longet apread 
over tlie whole w^at season, but is practically conned to a few" torrentLil showera 
at the liH gifining ol Lhe summer. The terrific force oi these storm-watera carries 
everj'ihing before it, and one such storm will completely alter the character of the 
river, bed. The spruit contains no pools* and is practicfJly dry through the greater 
part of the winter. 

(i) Tiger Kujot. 

When at Tiger Kloof two years ago 1 picked up a large oval paluKilith on a 
freshly-gravelled path, and+ ou visiting the pit from which the gravel was obtained* 
I found a nonibet of other exampleSh I alao found, in a fitratum overlyitig the 
gravel, a quantity of implement&i mostly scrapers of varioafl types, prcanmably 
early Bushman^ 

Tiger Klooh the institution of the London Mkaionaiy Society^ b 7 miles south 
of Vryburg on the main line to Khodesia (Fig^ 1). It b situated on a amall aput 
on the easteni edge of the escarpment of the CampbeU Rand Dolomite^ known iis 
the Kaap platoan. The weathemd surface of the dolomite b everywhere exposed* 
and, in scattered spot-s* small iJiaUowf pans of ferruginouB gravel occur* These ore 
seldom more t hm 2 or 3 feet deep, and their origin is somewhat obscure- The 
manner of their occurrence in siuoll $aucer-lkte depressions in the dolomite on the 
summit of the hill, considered togethar wilt tho axbting river ayfitem of the neigh- 
bourhoodt makea it dilGcuit to asdgu them* with any degree of certainty. to the 
present stream that Bovy^s along the kloof to tho east of the mstitution. This 
stream has excavated for itself a deep bed in the dolomite* and, except for the^e 
oiTUxU bolafeed gravel pans, the slopes of the Moot present no evidence, so far as 
I have been able to ascertani, of the former existence of any river temieea; but 
I am convinced that there miifit once have been tHenaces of which these pans are 
the BoJe cxbting remnauts. On no other thinkable bypothesifi tan they be explained- 
Pita have been opened ki three places, and though they are considemhly oveigrown* 
it is atiU poseihle to obsen^e the nature o( the dapogit, which froni iks [losition on 
the top of Lhe hiU b evidently of very great agev 
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The sectioa ehowo in Fig, 12 waa measured in a trench in one of these gravel 
pans on the west aide of the railway at the north end of the instatution, and may 
bo regarded as typical A pebble bed, 2 foot thick at this point, is aeon resting on 
the weathered suifnco of the dolomito, and contains numerous fragments of the 
wiuntiy rock in a crumbling conditienL Quartzite pebbles, many of lai -gi. (dae, 
predominate, but them is also a considerable quantity of bne-gnimed clierty rock 
of light colour. The gmrel is not invariably constant in character, and is repre¬ 
sented only by isolated pebbles at the southern edge of tie pan, but it gi>m« in 
thickness to the north, where the pebbles lie exposed on the surface. This gravel 
has yielded many hand-axes and some small bnplcments. The materials used 
are ironstone, shale, quartzite, and diorite, end all, with the exception of the quartzite, 
show conaidemble petination. Some of the hand-axes are puliBhod on one aide, 
which would seem to point to their having Inin at some period long exposed to wind 



and sand. Associated with the hand-axes arc mdo scraping implcmenta a n d 
numerous flakes of the chetty rock already ief,.rrcd to. None of the implemente 
appears to have been rolled, the want of sharpness being 1 bebeve due to weathering, 
and 1 see no reason to question the contemporaneity of the hand-axes and the 
flaked. 

The finest implenient of the Tiger Kiwf eerier is the [miated hiLpfi-a^e (Fig. 13)* 
It is apparently of diorite, with bold irregular flaking and njugh retouch, and has 
a sharp though mther uneven edge. It Jwa a heavy ochteous pstination, but is 
apparently imwaterwom. Slight natural flaking-otf has e^ddcntly taken place in 
the dotted areas. Length, 4-7 inches; thiehness, 1-2 mches. It is rather more 
aymmetrical ^ moet of the Eame scries, and the fashioning of the butt, though 
crude, is distiuct^ good. 14 repmseuta two other stnniler hand-axes of the 

more usual type. They arc both of ferrugmous shale, very roughly chipped to 
an edge all round, and ate a striking contrast to the more highly.finished implements 
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of tli€ Tatmgs asMOiblsgi?. With bU thft Tigor Kloof impleniBiita, whilB somo degree 
of nyrntuetry is evideQtly Bimed at, it is only attained by accident, end what little 
retocohing they have had ia very erode, Tlio flToall qaBitaite implement (Fig, 16) 
(of a not unusual type in early deposits in Kurope) shows evidence of some cHTniul 
working on the upper fnee, hut the under face is an aDtrimmed flnkfi surface with 
a alight twist. Length, '2*7 inches. 

The discajdal Ktapet {Fig. 16} is wdl finiahed for so manifestly early an 
implement, and 1 was rather surprified to find it in association with such roughly- 
tnade hand-aies. It is of impure cluwt, and has been trimmed at the edge on 
both sides, except at the butt. It b the only chert implement I have found in 
the Tiger Kloof gravel. 

A niunbex of flakes were found m the same bed, some of which are shown m 
Fig. 17, They have had very little seeondaiy trimming, iind call for little remark 
except that they form a part of the assemblage. 
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There can be little doubt that at Tiger Kloof we are d&aling with a culture 
older than that of Taurgs. Apart from the geological evidence, the cruder tcori- 
ma^hip of the implemente is sofficient to establiHh thin point. While the Taungs 
implemeotei belong to Pdringuey's -Omngo River Type,” those from Tiger Kloof 
am charucteriaticaUy of " SteUenboech Type," Tiie crodity of the latter is in 
strong contrast to the high fenish of the fonner. The men who manufactured the 
hand-axes of Tiger Kloof not only did not understand the fabrication of stone tooU 
aa did their suecosaoiB, but they did not know so w'cU how to select their materials. 

Evidence of a latw culture at Tiger Kloof is abundantly afforded by the top 
stratum shown in the section {Fig, 12). Lying nu the surface all over the area 
occupied by the mstitution are maucronfl small chips of black ehort. In the sections 
where this top loam is exposed, small, woU-fimahed implement, moetly aciapera 
of varicfUH types, can be collected, and farai comiifiriflon with known eiamplffi made 
by the early Buabuian, 1 have no betitation In ascribing them to that race. In 
addition to these small sciapera I also obtained a stone pestle and a t kwt, or weight 
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for the Bushman digging etick, which ktter has the additional interest of having 
evidoDtly been used to grind points to small bone implemcnte. 

It should be noted that the later surface implements lack the finish of 
found beneath the surface^ though they do not essentially differ Item them in 
design. This is in line with our conrinual experience in South Afrirn that the 
handiwork of the tnoderu Bushman shows considerable decadence. The odcmreDce 
of both early and kte Bushman implements at Tiger Kloof k of Interest, and the 
spot was evtdently occupied by these people until very recently, doubtless on accoimt 
of its excellent water supply and the former abundance of game in. the Ticini^. 
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A series of these small scrapers of Tarious forms, obtained from the loam, ta 
shown in Fig, 18. All have a plain flake surface on the underaide, and all are of 
chert. They show a greater degree of ekill than do the later Binsbman implemcnta, 
many of which are nothing more thrtn untrimmed chips. 

Even though, as I have already noted, the loam eontaining these small imple- 
mento rasta upon what I believe to be a veiy old gravel, bearing pdiuobths of early 
date, it cannot be imagined that the kter cultural period directly replaced the 
former, from which it k ao markedly distinct. I believe that at TauDgSh^by meana 
of the let. 2nd and 3id cultural periods which I have suggested may be traced 
there—the ^p between the gravel and the top loam at Tiger Kloof may be filled. 
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Tho following tabulation will servo to malto the position, as 1 undatstaml it, 
dear. 1 shall parhapa be considered greatly daring in. adding a eolitmn auggesting 
the probable European equivalent, but auiely the chaiactei of the unplements 
found and their obvious historical sequence allow of tentative suggestion, and 
I Intend no more than this. 

I do not mean to suggest that there is any evidence of contempomneity between 
the palajarctic and South African meas, which evidence we an buitlly likely ever 
to get, but merely that the succession of culture follows tho same historical develop' 
meat in both, and thus far I thiel; we are justified in going, even at the pruaent 
earlv stage of our knowlnjdge of prehistoric man in Sonth Africa. 
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SUJiVEY OF TIIE VILLAGE AND CARVED ROCKS OF ORONGO, 
EASTER ISLAND, BY THE MANA EXPEDITION.' 

rWim pLiT&i ITI—XVII, iKa Mats.] 

By Mbs, Scoresby Roijtj.rme, 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

During the first, poitioii of the time spent by the Ks:pcdition on the Iskiid, 1914—]5, 
they roBnietl ut the foot of the hill on which Otongo standB, and for some weeks, 
whenever the weather and other circaiuiftaiices rendered it poasibie, ascended to 
the site and spent the day in examining the remains. They were frequently ucoom- 
paaied by natives with the object of gaining local information, but the knowledge 
acquired in this way with regard to structure, as distinct Imm folk-loroj was not very 
great. Various visits were also paid to the locality by the Expedition towards the 
end of their gojoura, and doubtful ijointa were studied afresh. 

Every possible bowse was thwB in turn nntored and many of them mure timn 
once. This was not alwavR an easy process, as it usuiilly necessitated semnihiing 
on hands and knees, or wriggling like a serpent, through the diminutive tunneMiie 
entrances which give access to the interior ; the investigation was attended also by 
tt certain apprehension lluit the large slabs of the roof, often in a precaiiop.s con¬ 
dition, might descend on the hEsds of the visitors. In perfect specimens the inside 
Was almost dark and liad to be examined by means of candles. Ii mu.st bo remem¬ 
bered, in extenuation of a certain lack of luufonmty which at times uxisftH in the 
notes, that knowledge with regard to the dweUinga was only procured by degreca and 

as the study proceeded. Some of the wurk also hud to be done duriag the absence 
in Chile of the head of the Expedition, owing to the outbreak of the European War. 

The survey of the village was made independently by the Surveyor to the 
Expedition, IMth regiud to each individ ual bouse, only a general accuracy of gro iind 
plan waa aimed at by him, and when the detailed drawing has obviously conflicted 
with fuUor information obtained by others it has been altered ac-eordinglv. 

In the illustratioiis, the photegraphs are topographically accurate. The sketches 
have been drawn so as to convey a generally tnithfnl impreasiem, but not ao as to be 
necessarily correct In every detail, which was not their object. Some of the illus- 
trationa which have previously appeared are repeated for more detailed reference. 

The carved rocks were studied on many occeaions and in various lights, and 
photographs wore taken. Attempta which were made to obtain paper squeexrs 
Were not very successful, as owing to the distance from camp it was rarelT found 

* Ttie (Nwl of the tilocke for tbc iUustrat ioti of this paper waa deimyed by Hin. Roulledge. 
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possible to remove them at the dght moment, the high edilyitig wind from the clitf 
teanng them to pieces as they dried, 

>Vhjle ^veir ^qdcavour has been made to eiiHunj accuracy, it will be readily 
understood that it hua been almost impossible to avoid ell mistahea and omiMions, 
especially when matters canuot be folly written up on the spot. These it k to be 
hoped will be rectified by our succes^^rs. 

Finally I an appeal must be made for kind indulgence owing to the eiicumstances 
under which the text has inevitahly been finished, which render it impossible to 
obtain friendly criticism or make personal Correction of the proofs, 

JainjLica, 

CktitlHloa Dajf, ) 930 , 


HISTORY. POSmOK, AND PLAN OF THE VILLAGE. 

On the siiiumit of the extinct volcano known as Eano Kao, which forms the 
south-western angle of Easter Inland, stand the old stone vUkge and carved rocke of 
Orongo. There is as yet no clue to the date of the earliest hotiaes or cannuga, but 
the dwellings were occupied as lately as the sixties of last century, and the builder 
of one of the latest is syiid to have been remembered in recent times. The site was 
connected with a bird-cult practised in the islands, and the inhabitants awaited here 
the coming of a migatoiy' ftea bird, the Booty Tern, which nested on some rocky 
islets near at hand. Such information as conld be gathered about the bird-cnlt 
has been recorded ekew^herp,^ and it is proposed to deal here only with the eskting 
stone remainR. 

On three of its aspects the mountain of Eano Kao hna been worn away by the 
flea riJ] its aides are almost vertical and, in its outermoat portion, otily a narrow edge 
of rock separates the lake, which lies within the crater basin, from ,thc Pacific Ocean* 
The village commences where the width of the rim, between the trater wall and the 
sea clift k about one huudred yardf. It foUow^s the dirninishiug summit for about 
two hundred yards and terminates very Bhortly beiore the narrowe-st part of the rim 
is reached, and where the breadth of level ground is only 30 to 40 feet (Plate lUj. 

Where the hoiiEes begin the crater edge is somew'hat higher than that of the 
cEB, and the dwellings lie, broadly speaking, in two rows which at ono point overlap 
one another. The final houses are built amongst a group of rocks which are highly 
carved. All the houses face the sea, and are entered from that side. For the sake of 
convenience, the Imnt, or seaward aspecL, will be uniformly tnnned the "south ” 
side I acitually it varies somewhat, but k most genemlly soutb-wefit* The total 
number of dwellings k forty-eight.* 

^ fke Folk Lm, Deonuber* 1917 ! TAr Easitr lai&nd, p. 258. 

■ Tto atuabers ahowa on pLia rmcii forty-fUTe^ but fa three eaoee, whan? a hoasR! hafl not 
bem identified by the Burfvyvfi, it hu bwa inurted and the aumbeni duplicated. 



ofOmngo, Easter Island, 6^ tia Afitno Expedition, 
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Maaj of the houHes ans m good repair, id other ca^ they have been mined to 
obtain the painted slabs and earved doorposts, and have no doubt in eome matiuicea 
suffered from natora! decay. The rocks are much wiwthered, but a large proportion 
of the designs can be dearly traced^ 


CO?JSTRUCTION OF A TYPICAL HOUSE. 

All the houses arc built of stone obtained from a quarry which is close at hand 
on the crater aide of the summit. The rock is a line gmined volcanic sandstone bedded 
in large lamine^. In certain parts of the quarry the bminte are curved and the 
section then resembles that of an dnion (Plate Fig* 1), In djsc and ah^pe the 
dwellings differ greatly from one another, accumniqdatiug theiosdves to tho forma¬ 
tion of the ground and pre-exiatiug struntiuea; they havct however, in common, 
not only the material of which they are constructed, but also a typical form to which 
the better spccimenA approximate in greater or leas degree. Suidi a typical building 
will be first described, aud later each bouse wiU be dealt with in detajh The Orongo 
house differs widely from that usually found elsewhere iu the inJAnd. In both cases 
the dominant note is that of the upturned canoe, but, on the lower giouudp the 
" ribs and keel are of wooden rods* and the ** skin ” is of thatoh, etoue being 
employed for the foundations, or gunwsdfl/* alone, and that only in the best built 
jpfeflimenfl.^ Though, as will be seen, there is evidimce to show that at least one of 
these thatched buildings has antedated at Orongo some of the stone dweUinga, it 
is obvious that as a class it is imsuited for so Rindy and exposed a poaitjou. The 
native!? term the Orongo kiibitation mt or boufles* but own or cave* 

A typical bouse is bnilt as foUoWis :— 

The Site is chosen on sloping ground and the soil excavated sufficiently to obtain 
the required level space* 

The Fo'imiaiions are nf tough ouliea of rock weighing [>erba|is one cwt. each. 
They are laid in the form of an oval, the gronttst length of which may be 2d feetp 
and the greatest width 0 feet (Fign in text). 

The ITafb.—On the inner side of the foundation counw, slabs ore set tip on edge^ 
the largest and fiattest sections of stone from the quarry being uscil lor fining the 
interior and placed vertically (Plate IV.^ Hg. 2). 

The two side edges of the dabs approximate to the aide edges of the ndjoiniaii; 
slabs. The panels are nf grmteot height imd si^e in the centre of the house, and 
diminish on eitbcT hand. In theory, tie whole interior of the house ia lined with 
slabs; in practice^ tEiwanhi the extreme ends of the house they are frequently 
altogether wanting. 

^ fi/ Burt^er laLmdi p. 21 a. Thure- ure* however, scattered throiagliotit tliic 

inland numerous csfnia with ctkAinb&H whleli have been used ss dwelling, snd in one or two 
ioatoDO^ mor^ C 9 i:i^ully built stone bouses. 
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The body of the wall w fanned of ania?l or Abattx^rcd fragments of the iftone, 
laid in horizontal witH broken jointe, The^^e amall^ horizon tally plne^^rl 

olaba are govemed in ponitinn by the vertical ^htbs, behind and between and above 
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Mrs. SoobesbS' Routledos, —Survey of and Carved Roche 


iHim p plane aa the panels, ttus balding them in place. The result is that the fiiuBbed 
wall presents a scries of panels of irregular margin with the apace behind, above, 
and between them filled in with dry masonry (Plate X, Fig. 1)-^ 

When the back wall—vis., that on the aide where the gmund is highest— Mjas risen 
, to ft certain point, it is panelled on the exteriar side also by meansi of largS, wedge* 
* ehaped slabs of inferior shape and quality, thicker at one end than at tM^ other 
(Plate IV, Fig. 1), These exterior elaba are held in place by the exeavsted ^^nrth 
being filled up again behind them. The front wall—via., that fftcing the sea Soloes 
not have citerior vertical slabs, 

The walls are of great thieknefifi; where they can be mefisnred—i.e., on the front 
ride— their width is naually G feet or 7 feet. 

It is not unusual to find interaJa in the mssonry carefully arranged to act ns 
niches or ahcl™, and sometimes os a hatch between two adjoining honsea, throngh 
which articles could be passed. 

The Ewirence — At the level of the floor and in the centre of the front or sea side 
of the house, a means of ingress and egress is provided in the shape of a rectungular 
tunnel, of which the roof, two sides and floor are, in the best built specimens, formed 
of aliiba {Plate VI, Fig. 2). At cither end of the tmmel—t.e., where it enters the house 
and the open air respectively—is a door frame (Plate XI, Fig. 1). The frame coneists 
of two uprights, a lintel, and, in perfect specimens, also of a sill. The last is formed 
of a slab aunlt vertically into the ground, so that its upper edge shall be flush with the 
Borface of the floor.® The uprights at the exterior end are often stonefl of consider' 
able sisc, and carved. Where these frames remain in place, accurnte meflsurementa 
am bo given of the passage at either end. Each bouse hns typically only ona aper¬ 
ture, but flometimes two are found, or one is in duplhsate, the two passages being 
side by side. 

The Floor is raised slightly above the level of the foundatioiiB. Selected earth 
is used; it is never paved with atone. 

The Roof ,—When the walla have reached their full height the lanilrUB are 
imbricated, or '* tumble home,” till the opening is redneed to such a size that it can 
bo spanned by a scries of singie staha, thus completing the arch or roof (Plate V, 
Pig. ’2), For these roofing alabs the curved lamina} are chosen, and they are often 
of Boch dimensions that ten men would be required to move a single slab into place. 

If the house is seen in longitudinal vertical section the roof rescmbloB a dome, of 
which, say, the middle two-fourths ia fiattenod (Fig. 1. in text}. 

The height of the chamber measured from the highest part of the rt>o£ to the 
floor is usually about 5 feet. 

■ Tiiis method is prsetiodJy IdoniiusI with that nd|ilo;ed in tuildiag the seaward face ol 
many of the oAa or burial lilacee- S« TAg t/ Etulef /staled 37}. 

' In the foUownig deseriptioiiB theie is frequently no rmuititui cj tJui sill, but it Ls beije^od 
Utst where there is no nDte no the eubject it did not exist, or was noti viaible. 
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of Ofomgo, Easter Island, by the Mano ExpedUiott, 

Fona of StrWlare.^T!hv shape of the house, when the roof is added, noticeably 
resemhlca that of w inverted Canadian canoe, *.e,, both ends are alike, and as it 
direiuiBheB in breadth, so does it dnninish in height. 

Earth Corenraj — When the house is oouipletcd soil is placed over it ] the depth of 
the roof may amount to about 3 feet. The anterioc wall alone is left bare. Other¬ 
wise the bouse is bo covered with earth as to blend with the surrounding surface 

(Plate VIU, Fig. 1). . 

Decoration, —^Thc interior is often decorated by means of a white pigment, with 

which the walls and roof are coveted, giving the efiect of whitewash. The largest 
slabs—I.S., those opposite the doorway, where they obtain moat light are frequently 
also adorned with designs in colour (Plate IV, Fig. 2). 

BsieHor Camty for SJoro*.—Outside the house a small pit is not unusnally found, 
a lew fcot from the door and in line with it. These pita are lined, and in the beet 
specimen, also flooml and roofed, with slabs. Nodtiks of volcanic aah were fre- 
quently found in them, which are said to have been used for heating purposes, and 
the pits were at first reported to have been used for cooking purposes. Later it 
was stated that they wore intended to contain stores, and as practically no charred 
finh was found, this latter statement is probably correct (Plate VU, Figs. 1, 3). 
These pita are shown in the plan where discovered, but many are probably buried 
or destroyed-^ 

A'itefteiw—The site of the cooking places was pointed out nearer the clifl edge. 
They were, it was said, simply cavities dug in the earth and not lined with masonry, 

THE HOUSES IN NUMERICAL SEQUENCE. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are covered by the same mound of earth. Their orientation is 
iiolquc, as they stand at right angles to the crater, and also at right angles to the mam 
row of buildings. 

Condition:—one-third of house at the north-west end broker down Koof 
and part of waU aWnt Paiieb ’ largely hroheu away. 

Passage6' 8', outer end metetemunate, inner end 1' 6' X S' 1'; roof of 
flat slabs 1 has apparently never had piuiels- 

Chamber23' (7 X C 4* X 4' 3*, East end square, made from slab 3’ 6' 

wkle ' WMt f nil rounded. 

Decoration t—exterior, a large sculptured stem:, contiguous to outer door 
but partially buried, was laid bare. It bore one small bird-man* figure and a 
larger design obliterated by weathering. 

» The “ draio (or the dead,’* iwoitifiaBd by Hurgeon Palmer {Ethnolo^l Review, Vol. I, 

3711 was carelidly wught lod excavated for, but eould not be recegnixed. 

• In the following dnseiiption, for the soke q( iimpliclty ihelamhitt will be termed « panelB 
where employed vertically, and “alabs " when used horicontiiily. 

1 below, *’ Carving according to Type,” Uird-ewo. 
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Mrs, So7rksby of TrT^i^ find Rotht 


^uioH Pit, imiuediateijr in fri>iii. dJ ijiior {ciEcawtc^) Ifiwi^r portiioii: 

of flteiie nppiT^iGitiy cbfMiJttj, dijiui, ahnut 2* j cont^iiwj iiliellfl of aea snaJte;, no 
tme« of fire. 

No. 2. iPlate Y|, Fig, l.J 

Condition : — unroofed, 

Paaftagc .‘^ntcr erwl fnllen in, inner end 1* 2* x 1*. 

liliAiiibcf23' ff X S* ; both ejidsi bluntly rounded, radius end 
23 ^ west ocd. 32 j most of roof fallen on to door ; imnels Jargely removed. 
Eteeoration K^-nooe. 

i^mnl] Pit 4^5 (f* froiii approximate [Hinitiuii of fanner door, contained ^lad 
cjniobi of voleanio abIi. 

Nos. 3t 3A and 4 aiie buOt individuiilly and covttfed by a cotniniKt mnuiid qI 
enrth. They comnienoo the line of hou^ with their bocka to tho crater. 

No. 3 h eouipLeicLy wreot^d, hut excavation made clear that it ha& been a dletuiet 
boose from the one OEiit to it, Nn, 3 a,* 

No. 3 a, 

( oudition :— roof pertklly fallen in it one extremity* Outside door liiwl to be 
?*^'arcbetl for afjtl clenred. 

Passage :—fl' 7% outer end mdctemiinute x 1' 5' innt^r i?ncl V d"" x 2" (f. 
Chamber;—23' X 5' T' x 4' ?'. 

Decoration .^-tmeea of kiteriof (Uivenng ^if white pigment. (Ju .dab fuenng 
dotir a paintiiig in red on white i^rotind of a fulJ riggerl ship with her yards in 
line with her kct-l, two nquam mtiia on ^lach mast* 

Objects foimd :— On floar^ Urge nuniber of tn:^dnn abdU, retuains of chicken 
nni3 rabbit batip^, one rabbit bone with traces of red paint—^ Ixitie needle. 

No, 4. 

rondjtiiJii ^atmost ptrrfeet 

Pasaapai^two; i^ern |Hts!^ge 7’ outer eiici fjjartklly iillM! up) I' ^ 
X I 5' ; inner end 1' [if x T ; wpsteru pus^ge 7' outer And 2^ 0' X 2^^ r, 
oo siiL 1 he walls consist in their lower ^nirt of Urge bais of storie having a sniootb 
surface , in their iip];>er jmrt of sfubII slubs with their free edges accurately adjuntcd 
Cliniiibcr: -23' 5" x fi' X 5' Q * ; rndiiiB eiLst t rid 3' 3', neat end 2' IfT* The 
^gejrt of ^he iMuela is 3 JfT X 2' 10^^ from this they range down as rei|iiiredi 
The walls ** tumbU homo;' leaving an intervd of r 0% which spiwie in covered by 

t R Tliy central 12 feet of the roof id almont Ibit, tins dabs being pUced 
tilge t*o edge, 

DwoTfltieu ;-wholc of mfotior surface uf wails mitf rwil haa l^ea tovered 

With wmte ijigmcnt. 


. . ^ (M^unwhly thflee irrcuked by lbs AiuotioaR ExiHHliticin id JtWfi. bat i< 

a.^iM 1 -' I n°* the .VoAfeffs <vini!KT 9 sntfrrK' witli &ut tiva. 

Tlie mxoimt ol P*ymii*t»f Itomum 1* ss Mows 

fi.tr **^!f*r *' ^ Symoods' clHirt af Omigo. wins 

2*yi. »aiptw ^lh«w«iUpta»w(U,^ , , IIou**iuart«J I, R, fl. 

^ * ** nxpenw of j[»at lahour, sod lbs frcsuoMl hUIm oWsiwwJ.’ — 

^jnilA^MKis Seport, j>, 4 So_ 

TW pbotogrsplu ol Ofongo ia the Eeport srs «<rf!«nt. 


<j/ Orotuj.}^ Etti^hr htf the Mnw E^^ped^iofi^ 
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OhjettB fDund : —*>n« cif tlif^ bould^iB vliicl] are u?**il ft? pillow ptoneft 
(Plate XVI, Fig. 3) and two tmtaa {H[»ear-heflilfi), 

Small Pite:—two. One w 3' 0* Irom eaflt dpor^ 2' 0* X tJie otttr 

fejitsvated) is 5' 0" ixoni weal doOf^ 2^ X P 5'' X P 3*^ deep ; it is tormed of slabs 
plaCfNi vertically, no defined l>ottoni. J4o signs of fire save one piet^ of duLreoaU 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, S and 9 form a group \ *! and 8 are divided by a partition wail 
only ; 7 and 9 Imve been luib^eqneatly added. 9 re remarkable from the eircular 
shape, whiob has been found the best way of iitilbdng the available space. 5,6 and 
T have all been deeqiated with deHigna of Kuropean ships. 

In th. 1 ' iwka above tbi« group at ite weatwarci end h a cave whLeh has be^^n 
inhabited. 

Xn. 5. 

Condition 

Passage : —o' U'h outer enii iudeteruimate x P o' ; inner end V ICf x P T"', 
with sill. of small slabs vsith free edjEes correspHjndiiig. 

Chandler :— 2S' X 3' 4' x Front wall is some w bat irreguLsr^ fomiin^ 

vlub-sfmped extofuiitieiit. cad has rectangular comers and is 5' 4' wide, 

Wartt end hai^ also comem abio^l reel angular, and is 7' 3* wide. 

DffCorntJoii :— doeis no! ap[ieAr to have Wen ” whitewashed gcnrrally. but 
two of lai^st iiatiels, thwe oppofdte the door^ have had pnlntid dertigm*r one 
showing indiratiDn of a square rigged sliip, red on white groinnl, m in House No. 3 a. 

SqibU Pits ] — ^two ; onefi^ 0" from door, I"" UP x I' UP i the other 9' Uf from 
door in approximately same line. P 3' x 2' I*. 

Natural C'ave» used as dwelling place, above Koh 5. The excavation discloeed the 
foundation of a wall whlrh closed the mouth of thccave^ allowing entmnee through 
a doorway. The inside area was excavated ta a depth of 1 foot. A well-fillished 
firalaa was found, also a quantity of Hakes ami chips and a harjiujer-stone. 

OutHide the woJl, and iifimedlafrely contjgnjoiia to it on the right of the entrance* 
was a AiimP pit^ i-^ntujiiiiig sheep Ijoucs and sheUi and the rounded nodules ol 
ash uiieil for hcRting — no chareuab 

No. fi. 

Condition t —almost perfect. 

Passage fi" 2* X 2^ UP^ outer end P X 2** inner end not stated^ ti® 

CluLuiber3P i* X 5' ICT X 4' 9^* East end is only divided by a rough 
partition from No. 8. On west aide of entrance, 4' D* from door^ a cavity has 
bccu left between the upper ^lortiona of two largo panels, making a V-shaped 
o[>eiung which has been formed mto a properly made batch leading into 
No, 7, 

Deconition :— tw'o large op[Kmle doorway with paiJited deigns. 

A, a time adorned with [Jaint. ml on: white ground ; 6, three-nuated abipr black 
on white ground, with two small figures in rigjpn^, one of them wearing a red 
flliirt^fPUte IV, Fig, % Jl). Roof painted white. 


MfLs. SooREBBF Routledoz .—of YiBag^ i^wrf Carved 


No. T. (Fbtfl Vn, %. h] 

CoDdjliQii:—Front fi( hoiii^ Jum faUcn dawn tlifongh door-iuwts being removed i 
entrajic^c blockf^ hy d^biia. A Aitmll apemiig wm ritede in tbe west And 

of roof by wbicb to enter. 

PBBAtigr^—^Doter end kokeii down »n<l excu%'at£Ki inner end T S'" k T gf*, 
lower portuni of fnune in iUti ; flaor&J with flkba in and near entranpe, 

(Jharnher'—IS^ ID'' jt 6* 5' x 4^ 2'. Gonncctang hafnb to No. 6, g.r. A 
innall pit found in the floor nenr the door, the only in^tanee distMivered nl 
Bnch a pit ivithin a building; two mdes tEiuaifiiHJ, length 2* 1“ ; cantamed two 
eea bonJderSp bird bonea and idiells ; no aign of fiitr. 

Dworationa t — aut'sidp : a wulptured itane. jKirtially burifti+ in estonor 
wall almit 3^' U* fnun doorwayp whkh was excavated and found to bear a rougidy 
carvfwj fnce, the eyen Nlanting from the no^' upwards ; the tar La Ladcterniinate 
hm apjJToaches the nbtuml rolher than the elongated tyi>e (Plate VJ^ Fig. 2J. 
Inf^de ; roof whitewashed in placea * panel facing door Tuii i iiiditiationH a£ 
riggef-i jshipp hiatk an whit* ground. 

Objects found tlkTPe |hJ 1 ow atones. 

8mail Pita . one In eliaraber (as above)!. Two otitjude the house in line 
with the door and with one anoiliet. The first V 4* from dtwir, 1' ft* x T 4% 
ftiiiall boulder indde. Tlie second V O'irom door, ovulp 3" 0 X2'' O'p made of placsB of 
laminated rock placed on edge in the middle and on side at end : doored in major 
portion with two large slabs and elaewhcre la part with oninll pieces; the roof 
not perfect but fonnefi of slabSp imhiicafod like the houses, and apparently closed 
by one slab. Depth from roof to floor has heen al^at 7'. It coutaiaed pipi 
(ahelis] and chicken hones, ami at the edge rounded stones such as are used in 
heating. No tmcn of firo. 

No. a 

ConditTongood 

Passage:—6' 3\ outer end 7' x I' 4% inner end r X 1^ 8^, with «ill t 
carefultj paved. 

Chamber: 14 ICF X & 4* x 4" tl*, Riftst end radiru^ V 11', west ewt hlujit 
and only slightly curved, its tcanjjud wall T in width The partition wall 
dividing from No. fl in not nnifonnly solid, and would ^jermit of the pas^ge of 
arUclirt, but not of peiwuris. The dome of the roof eonniste, as to its middle three- 
fifths, of aliiliA laiil aido W «d" 

D«vaniti(»n white point on Home elaba of nwf. 

Xo. 0 

Condition hut protecting earth fratn ociu «do and donio of roof 
wsded flwav. Katerior walls miflcd on natural houldeia. 

PwHage :—V 2* onJv, outer end 1' 4' x I' 4 ', imiei end i' 3 " x V fi', no 

flul I paved with oae sink 

Chnmberj-almoHt dmuJar 6' ft'x ffi' +'. Walb fanned of large paneJa 
extending 2* 0'above the floor line; the roof teirtB on tie pouels and ia gradually 

domed inwards, its aumiuit is formed by one largp slab closing a terminal opening 
ftf S'0'in width. 1 ^ 

Decoration:—none. 


of Easter Island^ by the Expedition. 
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rtn. S. 

it may roasoimbly be eoaeluded tl^fe it origiaaliy oammtuucat^ direct with tke oatei 
Air, otberwiae the length of its passage would be pointless. 

No* 13 has been wrecked by a fall of Btones b^m abo^ and neTar repaired. 
Ho. 15 was flubflequently built in frcmi of the now useleae entrance of No. 13, and aUo 
in front of No. 14, tuming the latter into an inner chamber t |Texfc-fig. 6). 

The end wall by this later addition^ No. 15, also made Noe. 16, 17 and IB open 
on to a small court* 


The group comprising houBea Noa. 10 to IB (Text-fig. fij Flate 
forme the moi^ mtereatmg and also the moat difficult problem in the vujugv. «.uv 
foBowing explanation for thn position of ibree lionses is put forward, with rcserre 
cm certain points. 

Nos. 13 and 16 are the earliest honses of the groop^ forming part of the origmaL 
line of the village. No, 14 was obvioualy buHt to accommcidate itself to them, and 
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4:^ SIms, Scores nr fioTm^nXrE ,—of VHta^ aTfkd Oartw/ J{4>cjh 

10 md 11 oit: nuly ^pamtvd from ooi- anollier by a p&rtrbiuti, luid weru 
tli^refore p^^HimRbly built nt the sam^ fiine. TJit caat tud of No. i I has the appear- 
aoee^ aa far an it Furreyed. of ha^iBg Ihwu buUt accuuiiim^Hlate jt^lf tu the 
weal end of No. t5 : if t\m m the fact Nos. 10 and 11 are later than No* 15. No. 11 
tft Ltie houFT fthteb roTitHined the statue now at the Bnibh (isoA-iiAKit- 

ETANAlA} aiid Ib unique in nhape. Either ite house was hullt to eontam the linage, 
or tlisj* U tilt iirigiiiiil fioflition of the atatue and the houae wiia erouied later ; ifi 
view of the iTi>.'*jni!aT form of the buddings the latter seems the more ]jrobaUle. 

Xot, only bNo* l\ pn-^nniahly more recent than No, 15and eonaequently than 
No* Ih, but there is evidence of a different and mtereslifig character to counect it 
thronubigjrjdlv with t.lie Inter niimbeni li iind IS. 31 rontajua. im-umtiion with the 
List two ho]i!^es^ wnmght in the manner typical of the fuiuidation of thit 

tliatehed type of dwrUmg. Not only is their Flia[M^ reiuarhalde, but niiiet of these 
stuEtes^ |Ki£;Heas also ciip-Fbii|ied ciepreik*i<m6 in which were inserl^d the mth whh-li 
were ried togerher lit the top Ki hupjiort the thatch* rtud are quite unmiatakiible. 
Inside No, 11 b a snatSl Jfl-onc o( thiF nature, while two large!- onc/S wrought to tyiMi 
latve apparently been ita dfair-[Nwtjs (Phite VIIIt Fig. 2). Km. IT lunl tft fiavc no 
tea* rhnn eight auch Htones built into their walls, including two of the rnrved ahu^ie 
which fumi the enda of the thatched bontief^. A structure of the type now^ associated 
with the lower ground has therefore piesumiibly cxlirted in thiH ncighboujh^xjd, and 
liccn at some time de^jtmyed* tJie niaterial l^eing used in the new hiiildlng^. A 
wrought sEcuie of similar on^^ tomiia the west cod of Ko. 22, which is near by, Dther 
wisie the ouh" other places in the ^-iltage where auch stones are to («? found nre, 
curiout^ly enough, in Keia. and 41 at its extreme end. 

Not ics5 mleredtifig Uiau the old fcuiiidation skmcri is a circuhir stone, also of 
hard basalt, which h built into No. W, and precisely resembles the hvd plates of the 
images on the nkti (Plate X Fig. 2J. I ts meoauremetttB jure 3 feet 5 inches by 2 feet 
ID inchea, th<»w of tbc base of ihn eitaiae, 3 feet by 1 foot & inches. Tlie prulHibility 
aeeius great that thr statue ortgiually stood on i*j in the open^ in thr aame 
manner aa the otlier Mtatnes in the inland. The otdy di ffi ciilh- iio#^ in the enntmetod 
form of the base uf the iniage which is not asaijicljited with the nhif but with the 
buried Btatucs. The image is aaid tfi have been, before its remoyah em1>ec]def] in 
the ground, which presumably acctiuntifc for the excavated condition in which we 
found the floor of No. IL It seems not unlikely, liowEver* that the figure would in 
any cajse be sunk when placed in or suouunded by the house, in order to km^u the 
necessary height of the building. 

If the atetue wivfl in place before any of the htiuiM were enacted it wotild acc^mut 
for No. 13 being built m far buck and out of the line of its ne^hours* a position which 
proved ite niitu 

No* 12 aeem^ to have been erected la^^t of all, and when mtea were atilJ uiore 
difficult to obtaim It is on a higher level than Noe, 8 and 10* Its foundation 


of Jiitiiirfp hy the AlQim ExpeditUm^ 

Willi re^tfi nn their back walls nufi iii approached betwTcn their respective covering 
mciLindijp 

A regikiar line of snwill Iwnildera which mm in front «f houses Nos. I> bii lt> hAS 
the appearance of part of a fnutidiitioaj but no satisfactor)^ e^tplaiMtion was forth^ 
coming anEl none coiild be found, 

Xo. 10. 

Condition:—good. 

Passage ;—T 9“, outer cud bad to lie partially excavated, width 1" 5',. inner 

end r icr X r i(r. 

Chamber;—Length 6’* The east end ia the widest portion ; it is formed 

bv a atrojght n^all fl' o' in length ; about the njhidle of the ehaiiibct—i,c., at 7^ 0* 
fioin the east wall—the width is 8' 0' ; at 117' 0' fioin the caat widlit is b* anil 
At li^ 0' it b V The two enit and the two mdti walls curve uiward-t,. 
Mifl great slaiis are plaeii-il dm the top \ the result is » completely vanltod ehncnljer. 
The greatest height ie 5' V. 

Pumllel to the iiorf h wall, ami oa the farther side of it, is a long E!urpbottiTi 
r/ X 2:' 11' X 2' 3'. Jt is reached [roiis the dtsmber by no iipertuie through the 
wall, with a w'idth ot CT at the ItotlotUt 5' at the iop^ aikI a height of V i'. 

Decoratioa ;-^none. 

Xo, It. (Plate Fig, L.) 

No. ll presents A form entirely different (ruin that of any other houaoK It In a 
rhaiuher with vertital walls and clo olmuftt ilai roof. It hoa duo eijii&rc eud^ that 
at the north-west corner^ and a WHataaguhir nHieas at the northeast coitior- One 
end of the roof and one end of thu building, thow on the ^nuth afl[icct, are entbvly 
ndosing The walls ate laiEl hare some rix to nine inches l)filovv the foundatioiLi. 

Th*' fiiMf Mule hs fonned os to ita southeni ^xirl by a straight WftU^ oa to its 
northern part by a The roundation eoeseiats of three blocks of stone, one 

of which blcK^ks is hacsl-wrought. Tlie lloor has lieea excavatetl t^> the extent 
of 0' below the lower border ol the bl!>cks. On tliese three foiindatioji bhioha the 
wall is built by placing alahit iiorizon tolly. These La min gradually extend 
inwarcbi at the top of the wall bui os to form the lower porticin of the roof, which 
isi finatly coiapleted by the EU[ie$^posit]on of Luge slabs meaHuring rrapccttvely 
in the dear lusida 3^ 5* x T r, 3' I" X T 5", and 3^ cr x T T. The bright of 
the east wall from the asAuniod old Hoot Ime to the spring of the arched roof ia 
3" 9'. The length is S' S'. 

The recess oonmijencaH at 5" from the south end o£ the east wall and 
extends from that point to the north wall of the building Thia recw ia a 
continuation of coat ^lide of the hunm* and in 4^ IfT in length. It is V in 
depth. 

Th^ aoatb side oE the recess in fanned by the end of the alabs of tlie coat wall 
fjcmg gradually brought inwards to fonn hall an arch in the north ride of 
the wcas (coiiiriding with the oaatem cm] of tb^i north wall ol the Louaeh the 
Lower 22' are paii«rllod| above which slulis gradually lEroJect inwanis, tbereby 
forming the corresponding hall of au aiub- The cast, or hack side, of the Fec €64 
is fomjed of four panels, one of which panels extends almve the Hoot line 2^ 6'. 
Resting on the upper edge of thin ^junel the slabn extern] upwards, each abb 
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proj^ting iDWBTrLt, fonrnng a carvt^ Eurface blinding with the tool. The thfee 
puiclfi which torm the rcniftindcT of thft east wftU of the receaja are only eUgblly 
bnilfc to tha kmollar jrt^nicftvreH. Ttte total rt^uTt is a rei^essp of alcove ^ with a 
ractuTigiilar i^oor and waili in ita lower part, but coocave horn Eide to aide and 
fiOBCRve from above downwardn in its upper port ion. 

Tlie niiFvnlUTe of tih« e48t. and iiortli walk gradually bkadB into the flat root 
of the huihling, fonneil by four fiat tiloaj ImbrieBted. 

TAe. north jiide a wall wliicli consists in Its lower part ol throo paneLap two 
of which uiesaijiB napeetively 3^ 5' X -T 2" aiki 4^ 0" X 2' 11'; on Ihese three 
panids rest the wp|ior part of th? wall, whkh h made of imbncatedelulisgTadiinily 
projecting inwards to form Uie roof. Tlib north wall ia built into a baidt. Its 
length is 8' Lnekdiug the recess at its east end. 

Thi^ itvfd. is a wall which [xm^ists in its lower part of five panels, two of which 
measure reaji«stively 3' 4' x 3^ Y and 5^ (f x T 3". Theac p^ineld iiiinply form 
an impeTfect |jeitition biitwetm this and the adjomiug hoiL^ (No. lO)^ and there 
IS no indication tliatp at this fioint, a w^alJ hutit of ^ihilH tfri^r ejcisied. The paneU 
have been iinrlermineiJ and displacetb hut have evidently rarritvi^ and do stilj cniryj 
the TJp|ier portion of ihc wnlh which ie of glnhs and is unciirve^l. Length 8** 

At the north-west comer is a wcoLi^hL foundation stone of basalt with a 
cup-sha{»ed cavity 

T7n^ mtth suit in reiwtted to have been destroyatt when the image was taken 
out The bolide is stated to has^e ottgiziaOy had a passage entrance ffliiiilar to 
the other dwelliog^^ but nu such foundations are at present visible^ Exterior 
to the present entrance m a cupboard niche which seems to have served the same 
purpose as the smaU pita. 

Line of embedded stones^ carved stone, luid two door-poeta. 

In front of houaaa Sos. 9 to 15 and dome twenty feet from them ia a line of 
boulders ififiorted in the ground which extends for alioiit fifty feet. 

Adjacent to this line of ttones„ on the sea aide^ is a horizontal stone on which ia 
carved the figure of n bird-nmn seated on a head or skull.^ 

Also near the line of atonea^ but on the craterr side, were lying the two Largu 
atonea wrought aa {oundatioiia for a thiLtghcd house, which have been presumed to 
be the door-posts of No. 11, thrown aa^in when the houae waa deatroyod. On one 
of theae a face baa been carvE?d (Plate ^^11^ Fig. "S). 

No, 12. VL Flg.^d 

The situation of this house ia mii^ue. Jt is built on a higher level than those 
ju front of it. Nos. 8 and 10, and its front walla rest on their roohf. 

Conditionmajor portion of roof and iouiU wall deficient. Exterior doer 
and passage had to be excavated, only the lower portion remained. 

Passage i—T 4", outer end width at battom \* 4* with siD, innor end widtli 
at bottom ll'i no alll ^ |iAVed with blocks. 

Chamber:—25^ X 5* 2^* rentral portion unroofed. Eaat end seirti- 

oircular; west end rectangulaTS' fl* in width, the end wall f * 0^ in height from whicii 
spnngB the domed roof. Tho lower |iart of the north wall is fomied of irregular 

* The pontiaii of thii itoiMi was altered slightly by ns in urder to photograph ft. 
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cube:! with p&bels in placea^ siBbs The lower portiois of the aoiith 

wilU id faced with thin pniiehs and slaba duperiiappaed. 

Nd. IS. 

Situatod litimetliatoly ngaiiiBt And Itf 0*' belaw a vertio^l wall of rock. 

OjlfcdUioD ^—-eoat end perftK^t- At west end two-thlfdfl oi the roof tavo b&en 
crtMlied iiip and the houae filled up with rocks and d(bm from above. 

Pawage :— -noiiif cooneutidg with preaEmt exteriorp but on aontii side of hoiiae 
17' fiotn cast end) is an opening W ith j^erfect frame V X S' 2" with aD. The 
east lioor-poflt has two slots cut in it. T and 2' ^espt^ct^vely ; no oenreapooding 
slots in weAt franie. The openiiig ia the entrance to a passage 9' O' m length and in 
(perfect condition, which is closed at the further end. The watb Are fom^cd from 
door to roof of slabs ; the rool ia ol aTaba placed edge to hIbs i the floor has no slabs. 

Chamber: — 13^0" X 6* 0^ X 4" lilast end semi-circular^ nottnal domed 
roof I west end in mms. 

Decoratiooftthe edge of one of the slabs in the pa^ge* measuring if long 
by S*" sleep, ir engraved thmi^ciuti Jta entire length with hw tmri ^ figure and 
covered with white pigment. 

Objecta fonod from further end of passage a skull lay on it^i loft aide 

siltetl lip to ilno of the sagittal suture. The earth waa not in contact with the 
buried surface of the skull, being distant fro in it all mund tor about half an inchj 
the tip of the finger could be inserted beneath the skull on the left side. A quantity 
of bird bones and sea shells were lying in paoMgjC^ 

So. 14. Opening out of S*. 15, 

CouditiDn : —good. 

Passage:—I' 7^; outer end (from No. 15) broken if X I* S'", inner end 

r r X r 5". 

Chamber :—a symmetriDal recess each side of the inner end of ptLsaagOp 
Greatest length of main chamber 7' 6' ; greal-^t width 6' §' (for dotaila oee plan] j 
height 4' 7"^ 

Objerjta found : — wiaiod in paaaage. 

No- 15. 

Condition :— perfect^ except exterior entrances^ which are hToken down. 

Passages: — twoj west passage 7' ®'p outer end broken (excavftted)p inner 
end r il' X 1 ' 5' : east passage blocked. 

Ckam1>er : —17' W- float end semi-cifciilaTp greatest width d" 0' (radius 2' 0*)* 
west end almojjt Tectangnlar, width 7' S", (For details see plan.) 

Decoration ;— panel opposite weat passage, 2' 4* X 2' IT, with painUng of 
a hud . 

No. le, 

(Jondition : —practically iserfect* 

Passage :— 6* iS", outer end imperfect^ inner end I' 9' X I* T with mil. 

Chamber: — 12^ 9' X X 2** Ends oval and flattened. Walls lined 
with partimilnrly large panels, the surfaces of two of those^ as they show above 
the floor, nicasiiTB lespectively 5' 0* x 4' 0* and 4' 0^ X 4^ ifm This house and 
Xo. 17 are exceptionally high. 

* See below, "'Carringfi Acoordiag to Type,*' kn wtuirL 
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No. IT- 

CanditiQnAJjnoat p^rFetit^ 

Psgaupe >-6' ii', outer end iniporfet-t, inner end 1* S'' X 

rhaiTiher !—11" ft'x &" 7' X 6" (T- Normal En<fe Rur\:ed and flatteneil, 

Knd wall vortical. S' n" in height. Soliil wall aepafftte. fmni No. IS. Rnilt into 
walla are five wroaglit atoneaof the tvpo HBctl for faitmiiilion of thatched houao^j 
lonr of them allow driJJwl holea of oua'oiojiry JftyJe and two ol Uietn are also curved 
aa uaed IfiT the ewU of the huiiseat hoa no holea. Roof ifl only slightly doitied. 

Objecte foniKl:—a nnniher of pillow etonea. 

No la (Plate X. Pig. 2.} 

( <niilitiDn ;—very poud. 

tUterior wall coQtaios a drilled stone of pevioua lyp, also a round htooo 
with flatt%>oed surfa^e^ measuring 3^ 6* K 3^ IfP* 

Passage4" d*. outer end iin|ierfe*!t, iniH'reiid V 5* X I P# with wJl; w"aJI.4 
ijf not of slabs. 

Chitulier:—13'O’* X 5‘ 7" x o* ir* One end rounded and much Jhattened, 
giving width on floor of W O'- Into eontem wsJi are built two wrought Atones* 
ope cantaimng one hole and the othi^r one and a half holes. 

Dc^oratron one stone highly onmniented, painted, atul with aevea mari 
Sgum deeply cut. 

Objects found : —four fsaiTcEr^. 

Carved stone huiJi into wall betwijcp etitTuui:^ of No. IS and No. 19^ Design, 
bird-EPBU. 

Nns. 19 to 21 teminutc the line of buildingK on the higher portion of the gnnind. 

The onlv dwellings in this section of whii^h the ground plan caUa for remark 
are Noff_ 19 and J9 a. Here we haw two jrtnjctonai:, m with New. 14 and 1&# openutig 
out of each cither^ pot directly, but with a passage between them of eonsidonilile 
length. In Lhiii case the mtEnur abode is tnom of the paturc of a cave, l>ring partly 
exrfivaied out of tJic foefc. That the outer cihamber was here uko an afterthought 
BcemH not itnprnijabk. It m poaalble, however, that It niay have been delibenitely 
constructed as a of hiding, a theon' to which the attempt to eonceol the eJitumce 
Wf>ul[l lend mmt cotuur. 

The ooncludbig bouw». Niw, 21 and 21, are falliug into decay. 

No. 19. 

CoTldition pmctirailT perfect. 

Passage t 5' O'"* outer end broken, inner end V &' x 1' Tl'* aUJ |3erfpct. 

Chamber14'0" X I* (T X CunstTUctiDP typreal thniugboat. KadA 

oval. Floor level with sill. A properly built hatch 9* X 9'# opeps into No 

Decorationdubs op^Kssite diMir Imve beep psLntcd, almoet ohtiternteil; 
on tool, birds red on white, a figoie x 4' which may be a tmir/eft, and various 
other designs- 

No. 19 a. Cave Annexe to No. 19. 

Condition:—half of alaba forming roof have fallen in. large nmonnt of earth 
worked in from above, floor very wet. 
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ft/ Oronfjfft ^tiisier Islatid, bff ike At ami 

ft't)". outer end V n* X ^ is a conteiileii +>ritraQce behind a slab 
in No. 19, thf ixtner end Ofiens Lntn the otve- 

Chmnlwr (caye) i—lirt'uUr H' 0' in iliatii. X ^ Iicighi, hoilowcd OTit of 
natural rwk and wnlled up m floof fomied of flat t^lnba 

Decoration liotel ol door behiiid flkb covered nitii io mart Hgurea \ ojipwite 
door a painting on natuml =!iLate^ red ontlijsed in "white, pcrtaibly a ennoe imder 
canvae. White patch on ceiling. 

No. 20. 

Condition rool and Boutji aide threatening to fall 

Pafisage:—about 0*| outer end tnU^iogt inner end V 9* X indetemiinate, 

no idli or liniel la aeourate jKMition. 

CKaiiihcr IS' 0" X i' irr 5' b'. West end oval, tenninatioii 2‘ 2' in 
wtdiln eaat end flatlene^t, tenniimtion V T in width. Northern wall amliifilvely 
eompoaed of laig^ bliK'ks and 4iib6. Hateh roiumtinicatiiig with No. 19 hn^ an 
opening of V and a length {through the wall) of i' 10^, the Iw>ttoiii fanned by 
a airigle alab, Imnjedintely inside the doorwaT a eavity lina iieeii hollowed 
tiii^Jer the floor ^ihI covered with idaba 

Beeoratioii!- north wall many carved iv> iMori figures. No other dedgii. 

No. 2L 

Condition a quaitei of the roof at the east end hi gonen entraut'e blocked, 
and whole tottering. 

Passage :—a boat 4' if remaiEnt, outer end gone, inner end T fi' X C no ailh 

Chamber;—20" if X 5* X fi' T*’. Eml end oval, on ita tionh ^id«t a small 
alcove y lif X 2' T, having a semiluiiar uurvoil roof and domed baek, pillow 
ctone in situ ; weat end Eattetieil; a hole through the wall com m unit ate?i with 
No. 20. 

Objeetfi found i— pillow stone, and ftphngnmii from eruter take (used for 

caulking boata)* 

Xo. 22 beginfl the line of lusuHti* which stand at alightly lower level than die 
foregoing, and nearer the sea. They continue in a coriipnratively jftmJgbt line till 
No. 32 iff readied. The shape ol the houses varies coosifleTably. No. 22 is one of t he 
largest and most typically canoe-shaped in the village. The floor was e.\cavated, 
Iml nntihing found which would, it was felt,, tiimilfir work in other houses. 

Nos. 24 and 25 are of irregular lomi wHh ciiriouH eJtteiwjoiui^ while No. 27 m obloug^ 
not civiiL Near the entmuce to No. 22 air sr^nie Atones^ oirved with a bird-uiau 
and a face. 

Xo. 22, {Text-fig 3.) 

Large and typical caiiofl ahaiie Condition good. 

Passages :—two, tieeriy identiuwL each 6' 9', outer ends {rames missing and 
measuTenient uncertain, inner ends west S* X T east V l(y x fi* : hath 
with Mila, inner poctiazi of l«vth flagged ; in ontcf portions flag?' appear 

to Lave been removed, 

rhiiinbert—52* 0’ X 5* 9^ X 4' 3*. [Boe Text-fig. 3,) Sire of panela suincwhnt 
irtegubr, Tupl^uard in the wall 5' D" hum west passage entrance, V fV X 2* fjT and 
V S" hark to freint. 


i\‘i M&s. SooBEEBY Rotm.EDQ*.—tSufwjf of V^Roge omi f?on?ed Jtocits 

Floor wftE excaTftled bv drowiii^ 4 liDff down c^Btro and viwy canfnll^ 
sciaping the surface of one*liJilf of it. For a depth of 2' the anbatanee waa a 
bright yellow volcamc aah, homogeneous, which had apparently formed a " piga- 
leered " floor. The upper autfaee of this floor waa unduktiiig, having apparently 
aunk locally. At a depth of 1' U' tlie aame matenol was found non-boinoge noon*, 
and in the shape of rough oodulea. Resting on the pigalcered floor and fitted against 
the panels, hnt not pasning under them, were fcnr sinall ahiba. Cliareoal duat, 
and pieces of charcoal the ^ of a finger-nail were found in very flmaU quantities 
JO* beneath the upper surface of these flagstonfis. Charcoal was also found in 
one other spot, a depression in the floor, 4* bebw the eurreundieg surface, and 
mixed up with the alluviuia which had ftccumnlated in the hollow. With the 
exception of the fore^ing no object suggesting action of man was ohserred in 
cutting throogb the floor, er in dearing the surface of the floor of nUuvituii. 

IJecoiation two panels opposite entrance have been painted 

hfo, 23. 

Condition :—^very good ; a sniall hole in roof 

Pnmage outer end simI part oE passage blocked, inner end broken; lower 
half of wall made of panels, npper hall of slabs. 

Clumber21' 8' SC T 4', the greatest height in 5' T', the walla at the east 
uiid west ends are naspectively t 0' and 1' S' in height. Tlie ends are curved 
and domed. Tlie whole is particularly well-built. 

Dccorocion:—on the north wall arc two slabs with faint trac^m of a aqua re- 
rigged ship painted in white on red background. 

No. 24. 

Condition the two ends are in fair piieeervation ; the middle ])ortion of the 
north wall and roof have fallen. f 

Passage :—mined, outer end broken, inner end 1' 10* jC 3' 0*, with eilt 

Clumbertotal length. 19' fl*. Shape irregular, the entrance is not in the 
middle of the cluiubcr but at 5' 6* from the west end. towards tho middle of the 
house the north wall rewsdes till at about ll' G* from the west end the greatest 
width b pwched, 14' 3*. The height of the wall at the west end is 2' O', at 
4' 0* from the cast end the height ia 1' O'. 

i 

No. 25. 

Conditionmiddle two-fourtha of roof of main part of hnnsc hibiiiog, both 
entrances blocked 

PasHagestwo; west passage {W 0' from west end of chamber) in mine, 
end fftifl flpfln hut no pMt, luittl or aiD enat (1®' 

ol duiinber') outer end bmkeb down, iiincr end <i' X r 6^. 

ClLombf^r length 0"^ width [V 0' from west end) 7" 4\ Hdgbt of dome 
roof fit wcet end 3’ The «iid ia si|UfflrE 6^ d' Ln width, und tho north wall at 
thb point i* farmed ol a mMm of bajaalt giving a height ol fl' aboTe the ground 
and a width of B' O'* 

At east end of ehwnber is an extension T 0* in length with unifonti width of 
5' O' I greittest height 3' A*} wnJI at east extreniity V 

Decorations :—none exial 
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No, 26. (Plate iVp Fig. 2, md Plate 51, Fig. 1.) 

Conditioa :—petfoct. 

Passage6" 2*, outer end V S' X V inner end 2" X with ail] i 

paTed, 

ChwnberSS' 4' X 6"" X 4' 3*, Con^trucdon normiil. East end oval; 
west end fiattened. 

]>ecoTationa :—Panels of wall painted^ ahawing three lepreaentationA ol “ oo/* ^ 
red on whiter one bird “ led on wbitei one design in blaok, posdbly a ship ; on roof, 
birds painted in redt black and white. 

No. 2:7, 

Condition : —perfect. 

Passage :—V S' only* onter end V 10* X P inner end X 1^ 4'* with 
pill ; paved- 

Chamber:—S' 2* X P S' X 3" 9' Shape oblong, not oval, north ijde longer 
than aouth edde, comers conaeqnently net rectangular. Door ac weet end,, not 
in centre. 

* 1 

Derorationn ^^ne E)i1ah(not opposite door but near it on north aide, Ahoitneoa 
of pofisage allowing light) ii:u]cnbc?d with design. 

No. 28 , 

Condition :— moat oE roof and portion of north wall gone, 

Paaaage :— 6" 6*, outer end broken down, inner end 2' 0' K indetemiinato i 
Tool slightly concave* 

Chamber length 24' 0*'; width at 4' O" from east end = 5" 3^ at 8' 0' = 6' 4', 
at IG' 0'=: 11” ; height indetermirLate. East end in a dome with 2^ 0'' radiiiB i 

the west end la flattened with a width of 2^ O', The south wall la almost entirely built 
of filabo^ while the north and the end walla are of panels brom which the roof apring^ 
The remaluing part oE the roof ia formed of alaba of fairly uniform Bire^ one of 
which meaaujrea 4' 6^ X V 4^* 

^ Deromtion :— none. 

No 2 &a- 

A amall houae in the conier between Nop* 28 and 29 ; broken down, could tint 
be entered- 

No. 28 . 

Poof fallen Id, could not bo enterc<t Length about 19^^ 0'* 

No. 50. 

Condition good, 

Paaaage; — 6' 3'| outer end 2' 10* x indetemitnate, Inner end 1* 9* X 1' 10% 
with sill 

Chamber : — SO' 8* X 0' 8' X b' G'* Panels of large mzo ; one opposite door 
3' 10" X y 5" 

Decorationon panel oppofiite door picture of sairing ehJp, red on white. 
No. 31. 

West side possagja fallen forward, preventing entrance, otherwiao apparently 
in fair condition, 

^ QeTtrmouial paddlo. 

* Sm below, ** Nummary of Curvlngs acecFFding to T|pc,'’' Bird 
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No Si. 

ConditioB :—roof and sitira UlUog in. 

PossAgoO' 1", outer end 1* 7* ?< 1* 7*i iiinor end I* 10^ X 1 iO , with lull 
still M wlilch ia (tUr’ed tnaide the chAiriber abutting AgainBt the aprlgttai. its 
two i-mlit do not fit between tho npiighte, WtdJ consista in ita lower half of 
imncla, in ito upper hall of bIbIw, 

Chamber :_ 21' fi* X 5' 3' X 4' width of oant end 3' 9*, of west end 4'll'. 

Tbe panels have in thia awe not been built into the wall but ate pltwed against it. 
They are of large si». nne oi the biggest h 4' I' square; anotiiet 3' 10' X S' S'. 

A break occuia in the line of houses between Xo». 9i atul S3; Noo. S3 and J4 
atniid apart under one coveringi nnd slightiy to the rear^ furtier from the clLS edge 
than their weighbonra. 

The notches on the inner door-post of No, 33 arc <*f inteirost. 

No. 33. (Plnle XT, b-ij. 2,} 

. Canditioa: — good. 

PasHap::—C' 6*, outer end V b' X I' 7", inner end 2' S' x 2' I', with «!(; 
wall entirely of paiwla, slabs only being itiM to bring ihein to the level ^ ftoor 
purtlv 

Chamlwr^—ly' V K T' 2' X 5' 8'- We^t ciul «v?U, eoii Ratti^nt*d tu 
yf gap IjetWMHi appef j:«rtion of sts oonitiituiifr&tiQti witli ho. 34, 

op|.KiMt 4 ^ dcMjr lionzontBl not. v^rdcal^ witJi n heiphf of only T U' ; 

reuiiunder of panels ijenerolly low. tlw wall toeing principally cnnipoaed of sUbs. 

Denotation r— at inner and of paasage the west door-poet ahowa on eanb fudo 
a niunber of rough notchre On one side of the post they form a wntinnotis senes, 
iiumbeting fifty-five ; on the other aide lliey are in two series with a break between 
thoiu, the upper series nnmbers savan uotchest ‘he lower aerifia thiTteen. Each 
notch wna said to represent a day spent in the hoiBe by the recntdera. 

Tcaci'^i i>f paint on 

Small pit in (rout of eatrance. T 2* X I‘ O'; depth uncertain. 

No 34- 

C^mlLUon : roof of psao^ ffkUm down slightly* making it t04> law to entirr. 
Otlicrwis^* in good coinlitioii. It eftn be s^eJi into from Nn^ 33. 

LV^rorrttion tfdces of pnmting on two fliaba oppoeitfl the door* 

* 

Nos* 33 to 39 finish the htuin«i of Qttmgo proper, f*r those to the wajl. of the 
carved rocks. No. 39, which bufl reoeases on each side the entrance, abuto 

OQ the larvcd rocks* 

No. 35. 

CoDdltioD t—roof broken in at north end ; passage partly closed. 

Pajvuigr !—indetertuiDat^'. 

Chamber:—22* S' X fi' T' X 5' S', Ea.'t end ovalj west cod flat with 
noitb corner rettongohw, and *oulh loriier slightly roiiiided. Right of door 
a Noiall recess in well S' 0' in length Mid V 0' in bright, 

Decoratioa ■‘—some drawings on roof ; the subjects could not be detenninvd. 
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Ifo 36 

Cfluditnon :—cilerior ftf eiLtrsnw brokEn down; cmi be Dtiter&d by hole m 
soMth wb]1, j V r* V 1- 11' 

Paasajiebroken down at outer edd. inner end 1 ® ^ \ . 

Chamber :-n' X 0' 0' X 5' T', oblong with wmem bevelled Nieho m 
one comer with lonsth (back to front) S' 1', width I' KT. and hei^M about 1 0 . 
Decorutiontraces of painiitig on two panels opposite door, , , . 

A coping niitf abcntl' 0* from esterior wall with appaieiit object of keeping 

the soil from alippinjf. 

No, 37, 

Conditiaiigood- . „ « a. *1 -n „„ii„ 

Pasaage i—6' O', outer cod imperfect, inner end S’ 0 X S' 3 , with mil; walla 

hunt of tiles only ; partly llagged. 

Chiimber;-12' 3* X 6’ X 5' T. West end rwtanguiar with roiuidcd 
comers i east end roctangulw. Opening at east end to No, 33 between tope of 

^^P^ration :-two pnela opposite door have been painted, one iKflia traces 
of sailing ship, other indeterminate. Celling, traces of white paint. 

No. 38, 

Coiiditioiia hole in the roof ; otherwise good. ^ ^ 

Passage :-5’ O', ontef end 3' 4' x mdetermijiate, iniwr end 1 « X I ti» 

all [ not flagH- ^ 

front 0*. width 1' O', height 7', , j r, - 

(3iamber10' 4' X 5' O' X 3' O', oblong with frotangular ends. Ojjemng to 

So, 37, Reems on east side of door, on ground level but partly encLos^ by a 
stone across the bottom of the entrance, bock to front 3' O', width 2' 3 , height . - 
Decoiation :—slabs opijoaite door, traces of white paint. On roo! am 
birdB Ld whites raugLly dmwTi# 


No 39 i 

AdditionMiddle of north wall and roof broki^ down* Exterior entmiee 

broken. ^ _ 

Paaeagie -—aliout 5' outer end miawng, inner end width 5 4 

Cham^rplan peeulUi. Rectangular ni^ chamber IB' 4' X 4’ 8' ; 
in mldition, on ««!h side of the entrance are two large recesses, concave in form, 
which estond from the walls of the passiige to the respective enda of the boure. 
Tlie« r«esM9 measuie at each end—that ia, at their narroweat pointe-about 3' 4', 
Their roofs are domed. Tbo effect given U that the passage iKUCtratea the Itom* 
and dividM its aouthem aide into two parts. 

The tinfll portion oi the village, that built among upstanding rocks, aeems to bo 
most correctly known, not aa Orongo but as Mata-ngaraii. ‘ (Texirfig. 6 i Plates XUX, 
XIIIa, Pig- !■) 'Th® earth oovering the rear of bouses Nos. 10 to 45 blends with the 
tdge of the crater. Nos. 10 to 41 open on to a small court with a natural pavement of 
irregular slabs, length from west to cast 20 feet, width from north to south 16 fcot, 
1 preeisely what this term covered or eonveyed is ■ littie vagne. It is hoped to discuss it 
on ifiniG fntotit occmio^^s 

3 B 


VOl. L. 


440 Mbs. ScoftiRBY RotmEiwB.— Svrvetf of FiUnge and Carved J^aha 

On tie west sad east eido of tic "oourt" are vertical rocks, vaiviag m hsigit Ireiu 
eomo 4 feet to a oi 10 feet* Boti pavement and. rocks are covered with carving. 

The Booth side ol the court U the edge of the eea cUff, which is here for a short 
dwtance almost vertical. The upper part of the face has crumbled away, with tho 
result that a Bection is eEpoaed, measuring perhaps some 8 to 10 feet in depth. Of 
this section, the h^hest part has fractured into the alabsi which form the carved 
pavement aforeflold. The slabs tend to bo concavo-convex from below upwards 
after the manner of the n)ofing slabs. "The central rook of the aection has fractured 
into large quadrilateral cubes. The bottom section is of siiniiiir nature to the top 
layer, but is nibble. At the foot of the sectioii a small portion of the dift tends, to bo 
horizontal, and it is possible to walk with comfort undenieatb the section. This 
comparatively level portion is said to have been used for cooking purposes. 



nfi- fl.—OBOPKP EUJi OJ? BOUSS5 SDS, 40 STO 45, aHOWISQ irK*anKEM£»T^+ 


Nos. 40 to 44 rtiity pftriiap& be moat comeetly conBider&d as forming one toiiae 
divided into seetiona. ol which the west end of No* 40 , which zb ovid, and the east 
end of No. 44, which Ib hIbo oval, form the respective teimiimtionR. No, 45 is of 
normal type. It was stated Independentlj by more than one native authority that 
at the great bird festival these howfes wese bved in by old moBi who diauted fmna 
the local tablets or script. Nob* 4£!p 41 and 42 were, it ia said, oecnpied by the 
experts from Kotna, or the west side of the iskndp and Noa* 43* 44 and 45 by those 
from Uota Iti* or the east ride of the iriaiid. 

No- 40. 

Condition : — roofless and ia mins. 

Eatranceatwo. 
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Chambertotal length 14' but LadicalioRB "ro west wuU that this nmy 
been di^ded ftod formed two Imoscs. Wm% tittd oval. Eaat end baa prcsuinabij 
been leetanguUr. 

No. 41. 

Coadltioiigood. 

EntTBUceBtwo* divided bj a row ol |7anelA whidi coutiaue UdLt-wBiy into 
the bouse. 

Cbanibei;:—rectangular in the shape of a fan. I^cogtli south mi 3' I'p 
expanding towarilfl the north or crater ade. Width weat cod Itf 7'* east end 12' O', 

Decoration :— on the CMt wall is u figure with body of a lisard and the bead 
and arms of a man. The dnor-jxi^ between Koa, 41 and 42 bears on the lower 
portion of the aouth mds a roughly carved face. On its west aide there are sii 
ko man and at the bottom a composita; figure of a man with three syumietrical 
holes on each ade. 

No. 42. 

ConditioD : —entrance and part of north wall broken down. 

Entrance ;—the wall between this house and No. 41 diminiahes in breadth 
from north to south and finally conmats of one panel only. It terminates in the 
door-post aforesaid’ which partially blocks the entrance. 

Chamberthis is also fan-shaped, radiating from a southEm base of V 5" 
West wall ly 11% east wall 12' 11% Present height S' 0% 

DecoratioD :—on south wall a figure ahaped like a hook. 

Object found :— sphagnum. {See house No. 21.) 

No. 43. 

Conditionnorth wall broken down, a stone bowl {(ahtia) hoa been buill 
into it. Hoof ofi 

Passage 5" S'. The west wall between Noa 42 and 43 is partly broken down* 
but at its onter end the door-post,, which La common to both bousea„ La clearly 
visible. The door-pcet at the inner end of the passage is a Bmall foUQilatlon stone 
from thatched house with two holea. 

Chamber :— an irregular oblong, walb measuring respectJTely north 8" 9% 
south 8' 0% west 4' 6'. cost 5' 7*, It ia divided by panels only from Ko, 44 ’ 
articlts could bo passed throngh. A Urg^ carved rock separates the cntranccfl of 
Kos. 43 and 44. 

No. 44. 

Condition :— perfect* 

Passage : — west wall 5' 0% east waU 6' 0% outer end V 4' X 1' 8^, inner end 
1' 5' K 1* i paved. Outer doo^-post La a foundatiDii atone from thatched 
house. A niche forming a capboard on west aide oE the passage at the Lnner end. 

Qiamberlength 12' 3' j west end rectangular, 4' 1'i east end ovbJ. 
Height 4% 

Objecta found : —a hammer-stone in passage nioke ; also one tn chamber. 
No- 45.^ 

OonditioD :—fair, 

passage can be traced. 

Chamberovalp 15' 0" X 7' 0% At west cud on south side ia a loccsa with 
oval tenninalion* 4' T* X 4' 4 'p 
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CAltVlNGS ON E 00 K 8 . 

A (tw carv<N3 fftdUtfti (ire pcattflc'etl througlioTit the villagc^ aiiil have bo€Q aUtidiHi 
tcriu place, but the tmist remarkable are those an the rodcR at the eastern end. Theae 
carvLDga, in some rafitancea at any rate, antedate the honses between theni^ width 
have been built nver and conceal the fi(piT&6. IMiilc a few of the carvings at^md out 
coaapicuouHly* moat are weathered away in greater or leas degree, and have to be 
carefully aonght for. Many also can only he seen at certain tiniefl of day, or when the 
light hs propitious. This tendeis the work of tabulating them very difficult. In 
aU eases, therefore, the “ total aniiiber recorded must not be considered as dognnitic 
etatements r^arding the number of which traeca may remain^ atUl less ii6 to the 
ouniher which have cm^nally existed. 

ScHAiAay 0? CAsvtXtts AocoRnisa to Tvpk- 
L Bifd-mim. 

This lonn is the most prevalent, and representatiGiift of it appear some 120 
times on the end rocks,^ as well as some four timee in the earlier part ol the village. 
It consists of the figure of a man in a croueliing pofiition with tho head of a bird- 
It hflji frequently a hiigked beak and gular pouch in a manner reminiscent of the 
frigate-bird.® The hands are usually held up {Plate XV, Fig. 3), and in at least 
three known coses hold an egg (Plates XV, 1; XYTI+ I, STo^ S)* The figure in at 
least one case is seated on a hnman head or skuU. In one instatice a carved design 
extends bdow the buttock which may be a tail, and o crescent sptuigs feom the 
shoulder, posaibly representing a wing (Plate XVII, 1, No. 2). The bird-man is 
always ahown in profile, but in an isolated case both legs are depicted as spread 
out and have a possible tail between them (Plate XMI, 1^ No. 3). 

Apart from the rocks of Orongo and one or more stonea on Banc Kno, at the 
top of the d^ent to the crater, it is btJievcd that the design of the bud-man can only 
be found in two place^i on the Jdand, at Toogarild on the Bouth coast, and near 
Abu Vaitara-kaiua on the north side.* In both cases it was rotighly carved 
on hofixontal rock. 

± Bird Pijure* 

A figure ol a bird neens saoie four times on the rocks, and is found in the 
decoration of some of the houses | it is also seen on the back of the statue Uoa-haka- 
Jiauaia (Plate IX, Fig- 2). Tins bird design ib always of the (same geneml tharacter 
as thnt found painted on the rwl of the cannibal cave (Ami kai-tangata).* In the 

■ Previcniaij" pmvMoijally u 111. 

* Sw H. Balloai* FM Iar% December, 1017, aad Thi o/ Easier i^nd, p 3M, 

■ The earrings Aoattered thrcuigfaout tbe klaad, ef which there are a hir^ number, ba^p not 
yoL b«n taljulatiid 

* Tkc 0f iMand fFjg. ( 02 ). 
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roiigli earring, however, mi back of the statae the forked tail, which ifl very prominent 
there, and can be ftcen elgewhere, dDCB not appear, posBiblj for rcWme of apace. 

The figure of a hi til with a joint in fche ontatretchod wingti^ which is found ocea' 
EioimUy in the kknd and also in a eavn in the tsilanid of Motu Nui, is not found at 
Orongo* It IS illnstmted for pnrposesi of companion (Plate XVli, 2, No. 1)* 

3. Kci wan (or ko wtirie). 

Next to the bird-man the moat frequent symbol is a small gegtaelriiial deeign 
imid to represent the female &ex. It occurs most often on the horiaonlal rods or 
pavement.” It was reported that women of the islacidp pofiaeased of persomd 
attractions, fine women,” came np to this spot to be imniortalis^ afl-er this manner 
fay profcssionnl artiftta, and that each of these designs represented a particular woman. 
The symbol is frequently found on pillow stones (Plate XVI, Fig. 3),^ and ebewhere^ 
Total number on roiiks, 49. 

4. Fm^es. 

Thcae occur 19 tiiuee on the end rocks and two or three times in the village 
lieaides thoso on door-poets. In two cases names were given fo them by an old mao 
known as Kapiem. 

Rid-miro, 

The breast ornaments of women ate picturt^ twice. In one case one end is 
geometric* the other lepresents a face (Plate XVII^ 1, No. 0). In the other case* 
which h close to both ends of the rei-fnir{> are geometric, but there is a face almost 
Immediately above it.- 

6 . Fun FiffUft. 

A peculiar figure with lines radiating from a centre forming a section of a circle* 
If the carving below the buttoch of No, 2, Plate XVII, I, which pome what 
tase mbtes the fan, is not counted but reckoned as the tail of the bird-man, the hgnre 
in Kome foitn occurs three timea ; once as forming a centre to the bird-man (Plate 
XVII, U No* 1)* once on the stone between Nos. 43 and 14, where it is near to but 
not in any sort of conjunctimi with the buttock of a bird-man (Plate XV I, FigJ 2), 
nod once roughly and independently scratched on the pavement. 

There are a few other carvings not included in the above types, but not sufS- 
cienily definite to be ckssified* 

SOrTVlAKT OF CaRVIWOB AcOORMMG TO POSITION. 

I. TFesfem Grmip oj IZocJtj* between No. 39 and the horissonta! atone^f, 

1. Western aspect looking towards the main portion of the village. Total 
carvings, 21 bird-men and two fact^s. The face which is most promiiient was 

1 Thk stone is now tlm po&Ae&Bioii of Captu A. W, F* Fuller, (to wlwiu if w>9 presented 
by Ht; P. H. Edniimiiis, of Eaeter Islind/ wlro Tiwfaindly eoaecuted to tlus Bgiuv of tho etofw 
iM-ing given in thu paper* 

^ In the rcf-niim in tbe BntiiiL] Masciuiji Lolb ende are earred as TAs 

Idund (Elg. UB), 
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reported to be known bb AriDga-o-Tnpa (face of Tijpa)s luid to reprcflefnt "a 
roan wia idept in 39.” 

3L Elnat^m aspect lfw> Hnp towaid-S tie loiizontal stotiiiB or pavement 
XTTIa^ Pig. 2), The most prominent carvings are on an upper rock on the Beawanl 
sidcimt] con^iat of three bird-mciia In an In^^erted position {Plate XI Vj Fig. 1)* Below 
i Klfl la the bird-man^ and tan cninpodte hgurc and near it two birds^ alBo a m mira. 
A large rctck on the grasii at fl still lower level m neiuly descending into the ; 
it hoB nniueroos carving^^ 

One of the lowest rocks on the landward sidep ntxt to tie entrance to No. 40* 
had to be ejccavated and ibe carving? were found well preserved. They consisted 
of two bird-men back to back with a face between (Plate XIV, Fig^ 2). Totiil 
carvings^ 18 bjid-iniin^ 3 birds, □ faces, 1 

II. Ensimi Group af Rods, forming the conrJtision of village, 

1. Western aspect looking towards the horizoDial stones or pavement. The 
rocks of this group are more detached than those of the wcaterni The soUtaiy stone 
which stands between the entranci;s to No* 43 and No. 44 has beeu also incliidcd^ 
It beats Beveial bml-men, and on the top a face said to represent ” Tukihi^Ti'^i- 
Haumoana.” At the bottom of the Bame stone near the entrance to No. 43 is the 
fan figiLre (Plate XVl^ Fig. 2). [See above, p, 449.) 

A big stone (Plate XV, Fig. 3), on the ea^st side of the entcance to No. 44^ idioffs 
a large bird-man ; the buck of the head and hgore are abuOBt obliterated* but the 
handB are clfsar and hold an egg. Next to this last is a vertical rock, in shape 
resembling a tombstone said to be known aa ” Hare-o-Viki.” Ita western facfl h 
covered with a bird-man strildugly imweatherad. The marked feature of thpj 
figure ]B the manner in which the beak has been curved ^ apparEntJy to accommodate 
it to the s^faice available.^ A ennical stone j^tandn on the sea side among the 
hoti»mtiil atones of the pavement. The binl-man on it also holds an egg. Totol 
carvings. 27 bird-men, 3 ka mari^ 1 face, 1 fan figure. 

2. Eaqt-em face, looking tow^ards narKiwest part of crater rim. The rocks on 
this asfiect arc much w^eathcred and much car^dng has probably tiiaappeared. Total 
carvings, 10 bird-men. 

111. Northern Group of /foci's. 

On back side of houste Nos. 4(M4, and facing crater, are two canned wtoneft with 
a total of 1 bird-meu and 2 ko mari. Here La the blrd-niiin with the unique appendages 
which may represent n tall and wing (Plate XVU, Fig. 1* No. 2. See p. 448). Two 
other bird-men face each other with hands and feet united (Plate XYTIp Fig. 1* 
No. 7). 

^ In PMi? STi, Elg. L, this vtwer gun he seen between the stooce of the w^rntmn groilpi. but 
ncpt one of them. 
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IV- BorisuMdal BtoRt» or " Pavement* iKtwecn Loiieefl Nob. 40-44 aod 

the edge of the cliff. 

Here the ko figure ifi nioet nuraeroua, being found all ov^r the pavometit. 
Near the sooth or seaward edge on the west side and eJose to the similar figures on 
the west group of rocks is a «t-Hwro figure, with face at one end. (See above, p. 449, 
Plate Xni. Fig-1. No. 6.) Below the edge, on a vertical face towards the sea. is the 
bird-man with two extended legs- (Sec p. 448.^ There arc also two faces. On the 
north aide the pavement opposite the entrances to houses Noe* 40-44 is lower than 
the general level, and bad become filled with sod and debris. Eicavatioii. though 
it failed to reveal, as had been hoped, matter ^ving due to date, or of other fiist- 
doea interest, brought to light Home comparativelj unweatheied carving. Also a 
d^adied stone on which the bird-man, though somewhat worn, very clearly holds an 
«gg.i (Fbte XV, Fig. 1.) 

Total carvings on these hoiixontal rocks arc 44 £0 mart, 37 bird-men, 11 faces, 
1 rei-wwVo, 1 bird and 1 fan figEiie; thia indndos 1 bird-man, and 2 faces on their 
seaward or vertical aapect. 

One or more rocks bejftmd the village bear traces of carving, t 


I Ttii* BtMiB canhe SKai in Plate Xllt*, Fig- 1. rennwed from lower levrl and placed on 
paveioi-nt. It » now ** t*® BntiJi JluBenm. For p^tograpli from a cast made by 
Mr. H- Batfour, we The Jfyjterjt 0 / Kaabir I^nd. Fig, U4. 
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MASKS AKD MOIETIES AS A CULTURE COMPLEX. 

By A. L. Khoeber anb Hoi-t. 

Ik 1&(}5» GrfaBbuer athI Ankermanu [mblLshed Hyrn^hromiaa articles^ in whith they 
dietmgin^hed a nimib^^r nf ftitcjDwtsiw lay^s of cuJtare in Oeeama and Africa, TiiLi 
eclieme Graebocr eub^eqacotly developed in an essay which traced at least some 
of these culture strata os for as Arntrica.® Qraebiief'a theory baa been accepted^ 
with c»r without reservationSi by a luiinber of authoTitieSp including Foy^* W* 
Schmidt * and Riym.* Tlie aequence of cultures recognized b Tasmanian ISigritic^ 
Southeast Anatrallan Nlgritic^ West Papuan or Patrilmeat Toteniic, Baat Papuan 
or MfltriliueaL TwQ-ebfls, Melaneaiau or Bow, Prot^j-Pnlyneamn, Late or Hnrtb 
Polyncffian, Indonesiau. Each of these culture strata h characteriEed by a com¬ 
bination or complex of certain demente. Seme of the pdndiial of tliese diatinguiab- 
iiig components of the flcveral culture complexes are :— 

TastftaHHin • creuiaticu, windbreak, throwing sticka, s^ariheadon, 

Southexisi AHstralietn : boomerang, bee-hive huts^ partying shield, coiled 
basketry, knockiDg out of teeth, 

Wejst PapmiH: patrilineal and toteiuic loeal groupflj totem inCTeaae ritcaj, 
scaffold burial, circumcision, spear-throwert cnnical hut^ bark or dug-out 
canoe. 

£««f Pajyiian : tnatrilineal moieties^ secret Bodetjes with masks, akull worship^ 
gabled botiEes and tree houses, carpentered canoe of plank?, firo-sawj pan¬ 
pipe, knobbed clubs. 

Melanesian : flat lelf-boWt emteb paddle, bamboo comb, pile dwclJingap skin 
drum, hammock, bead-hunting, pig, betel, sago, spiral ornamentatioa. 

? ** KnllurkreiPt und Enltur&ducbten In Ozeniuen *' and KoltiirkrTO^ uofi Kultaisdiichtiaii 
In Afriksp^' ZcitJHMJt jHr mrnalo^e, XXKVlI. 38-53 and 54-90* iJNW. 

* " Uio MrlftncaiHq]i& Bogenknltnr nnd ihre Verwandten/’ IVp 720-7iOt f>9S- 

1032, 1909. 

* Fiihinr dutvli eIab EAutcBB trail eh-Joe^ Museum p Cniognep IMML 

* “iKe KuJtnrhistoTiAdi-ci Bifithndo in dcr BUmalogiq/^ Anikrnp^, YJ, lOlO-lOSOj 1901 f 

^Die GUedcning iW AiistTalLschci>ii Sp(raehen," ihrd.p VIl* 230 asq.,. 1012; " Kultiuckreisa cuvl 
Knlturtfliiahten in aad-Aiumkn" 1014-1124, 1913. 

* The Ethcdlogtcal Am^ysis of Culture/' Report of fAe BriHah Aswiatitm for Ihe Advarvoe- 

pisnt tf far I91L Ctraebner's method of aitaok rather thao his 

results. 
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Proto-Polynesian r eanoe with single oulriggw, triangukr Bail, compoeita 
fijsh-hook, flattened dubs, fire-plough, cast* tftboo syaiem. 

yorth Poiyfiesian ; suil attached to mast, shark tooth weapns. 

Indonesian : double outrigger, square sail, blow-giuw 

Uuder the Graebnerian hvpotheBis, the foregoing eletnenfo, in whatever part 
of the world they tnav row be’fovuid, go back to a iiugration of people or a stream 
of influeuee emauatirg from the culture that first evolved tha elements in question. 

The pre«eiit study was utidertahen at the personal suggestion of Foy tu test a 
portion of the hypothesis, aa a sample of the validity of the whole, against the facte 
as they are av^able in North American ethnography. H for irataiice moieties 
and aiaeks were really aaaociated as integral members of the “ East Pspnan ” 
culture, and this culture spread a» a unit from Oceania of Asia to America, then those 
American Indian tribes that were twriouflly affected by this East Papuan culture 
should uormally possess both mmetie* and maelos, while those that remained 
uninfluenced should lack both. In other words, two elements associated in one of 
Gtaebner’s cultures should show a poeitive eotrelatlon in their distribution. If the 
correlation proi-’wl negligible or absent, the elements must have developed iude- 
pendcutly or have been rntToduced sepaf ately, In the latter case the history of the 
diffusion of each element might etill bo tfsccd. from one continent to another, but the 
nmfied or integrated culture complexes that Giaebner posits as origins would be 
proved unreal. 

The assenihluge ajid of the dativ tb^t Ikss been the work 0 tj 

wMle Kroeber is respondble for the loet hodological diflcoE^on, 

A review of the literature for Ameriru, north of Mexico, rcftultft as follows^: 

T* TrStfJi Jiavtfitj 

Tlingit (Swantnn, XXVI, 3&8,43!M3fJ, m, 19031 Dsll. B.AJ3 -H., 

nr, 110-1S6, 1884 •, BoaJ^, U.S.N.M., 1896, 323. iSflT ; Boas, B.A.E.-R., 
XXXI, 498, 1916). Haida (the three last cited, pp- 110-12(1, 323, 480, 

respectively), 

Miwok {Gifford, U.O.. XU, 139-Hl, 1916). (Mpeoh, tl.i’., X, 189. 

19ia ; Gifford, U.C., XI, 295. 1910 5 and inf’n Ktwbcf) “ 

* 4bbnwiAtioliB; A.A.. Ajnrrvaii AnihrDptitiig/ist ! AA-.A-M., if«ncirj tU Ameritan 

Aolhrajsdpgteal Assositthn; AULN.H.-AP.. -B, -tl, -M, A«lhruiiol^ Papers, 
Handboots, Mtmoirt of tbr. Amentan Masrtm of iVofwmf Wiitoy; Hrpoett of 

SrUUk AHOtiotitmfoe iht Adioneejstra of Seisott ■; -R, HoiUiins. ftrp^ of the. Birrw* 

of Aiwrieao EOintilo^ C.1.A, Cemffrh Intemaliojiot da AnArietatiita ; J.AF.L,, o, 

Atumeos. Folk-Ism .- U.C.. of Ctdifomia P^btiattiosM m Atneriton Artluedioffy and 

Ethnology f Rtpori’oflhe U.S. Soturnslllyieum. 

* CnrUins of cord, gra^ oc fentheru woni iuiliated danetj* Impenouatuig flpirils in the 
CflUforoia area have boon oeanteA fcn masks because tliey dispiiw the identity of the wearer In 
ritual. 
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TtSieji Jmviing maskt and nm-exoganuMa moutiei, 

Tewa (Ooddaid, No. 2, 98,107, 191S), 

Hidatna (TjOwip, A-M N-H.-A-R, XI, 292, 315, 1913, and iofn). Man dart 
(Will and Spinden, fap. Peabodg Miuevni., UI, 129-131, 190G ; Brower, 
Mem. Ezpiof. Basin Mississipid, VIU, St, Foul. 1901}. Oumba (IHetoher 
atiid La Flesche’t B.A.£.‘B., XXVll, 370, 481, 1911), Iowa (Skimier, 

A. 5I.X.B.^A.P., XI, 713, 1915 ; BJLE.-B.. XXX). 

lioquous (Dali, ITl, lll'llo, 1884 1 (Solilciiweu^er, AnthTOpolagif in 

North Anverir.a, 1915]. 

2, Tribes having but no moieiies. 

Esldmo of Alaska (Dali. B.A.E.-S., Ill, 110-136, 144-145, 1884 ; Nelsoo, 

B. A.E.-R., XVJ17, 322, 393, 1899). Eskiino of Hudson Bay (Boas, 
BAE.-R., VI, 608,1889}. Esldiuo of Balliu Land (t5id., 605^)06). Kutckiu 
(Cliapmait, aiJt., XV, pt. 3,16^, 1907 ; Swanton, A,A., nJ^. VII, 6G7,1905). 

Teunpliian (Boaa, H-8.N.M.. 1895, 323, 1897 ; Boas, B.jV.E,-R„ XXXI, 480, 
539. 1916). Ninka (Boas, B.A.A.S., LXV, S69-571, 1895). BcUa Coola 
(Boas, BAAS-, LXT. 412^14, 1891) j HeUtsuk {Boas, B,A.AS., LIX, 
826-827, 1890; lJ.aN.M., 1896, 621-661, 1897). KwakiutI (Bom. 
BAA.8., LIX, 825-827, 1890 ; Aid., LX, 617, 1890 ; U.S.KM., 
1899, 328, 435. 1897}. Nutka (B.A.A.S-, LX. 583^584, 1890). Maka 
(Dali, BA.E.-R-, HI, 106. 1884; Lewis. AA.A.-M., 1, 153-156, 
190^, Clallan, Lununi, Squamish (^‘d.), Lkungen (Boos, BA.A.S., LX, 
m 1890, U.8.N.M., 1896, 645, 1807), 

Lillooct (Teit. AlLNAL-A!., Vf, 207-258, 1906), Tiomiisoa (A.JI.N.H.-M., 
n, 299, 1900). Shushwap {Teit, A.M.N.H., IV, C12, 1909), 

Pomo (Barrett, U.C., Xlf, 407, 1917, and inf'n Uifford). Maidu (Dixou, 
A1LN.H.-B., XVII, 223, 289, 1906). Wintun, Coatauoau (inf’n Krwber). 
Hopi (Fewkea, BA.E.-R., XTX, 573-633, 1900 [1902] : Fewkca, BA.E.-R., 
XXI, 3-126, 1903). Znfii (Stevenson, BA-E--H., XXUl, passim, 1901 ; 
Kroeber, .4A1.NJl- AF.. XkTH, 94,1917). Navaho (SfatthewH, AM.NJL- 
M.. VI, 65-57, 1902; BAE.-B., XXX. pt. 2, 44, 1910). Mescalaro 
Apache (Goddard, A.M.N-H--H-, No. 2, 127-128, 1913), CWricahtia 
Apache (iiid., B A-E.-B., XXX, 282-384). Fima (Ruaeell, B-A.E.-R. 
XXn, 366, 1908; Ooddnrf, A.M-N.H--H,, No. 2. 161. 1913). 

Ankara (B.A.E.-B.. XXX, 83-«6; Lowie, A-M-N Jl.-A.P., XI, 661, 1915). 
Crow (i6tV#,, 207 ; Goldenweiser, Anlhropologg in North Ameriea, 370, 371, 
1915). Aasinibotno (Lowie, A.M.N.1I.-A.P,, IV, 65-66, 1909), Black- 
font (Wisaler, AJJ-SJI,-A.P., V^U, 424, 1911), Plaiite Ck%e (SkiiuieTt 
A.M.N.H.-A.F., XI, 617, 530. 1014). Plams Ojibwa (ihuf., 481-482, 600), 
Delaware (Skinner, AAI.N-U--AF., HI, 21, 1909; Swanton, A.A., n.8. VII, 
666, 667. 1905). 
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3. Tribes kai’ing moieties btii no ttouks* 

CabiajUn, Cupeno, Beirano, Western Mono {non-exogamous). Central Tokats 
^Gifford, U.C., XI, 292, 1916, and O.C.. XIV, 166-219, 3918, and inf’n 
Kioebor)* 

Winnebago (infn P- Radin)* 

4. Tri&fJ having neither mmeiiea nor 

Greenbintl E&kiino (Dali, ITI, I4aj 1S84)* 

HnpB ^Goddard, U,0., I, 1-88. 1903). Chimariko (Dixon, U.C,. V, 301, 1910). 
8ha6ta (Dixon, XTU, 461. 1907), LuUeno, Diegtieuo, 

Cocopa, Kamia, Turon, Moliavc (Gidoid, D,0,, XIV, 165-219, 1918), 
Southern Tokuta, Tiibntulabal, Kawaiku (t&id.), Yurok, Karok, ECato, 
Wappo, Yana, Achomawi {infn Kroeber). 

Gios Ventre (KroeboT, AALK.H.-A.P,, I, UT, 1903). Northern Shoahone 
(Lowic, A,M.NJi.-A.P., II, pt. 2. 1D09). 

Yachi (Speck, Aolhr. Pitbt, i7mV. Penn., 1, 73, 113, 1909). 

To eum up, thaio are 72 grouiia or tiibw for which the fact was dafimtelf 
established whether or not thfiv used ttunskBand whether or not they had moieties. 


These classify ioto— 

Masks and moieties (exQgamoua) 

„ „ „ (non-oxofiamous) 

Maalca but no moieties .. 

Moieties but no masks .. 

Neither maiitka nor moieties .. 


6 

^ 10 


35 

6 



r.£ 


That ia, there are 41 instanocs wheTo the Graebner theory fails as against 31 
where it holds true. But oat of tbeso 31 “ favourable ” instances, 3) are negatjvo. 
If moieties were of moro general oocurrence, or masks less general, and if the two 
occurred together more often than not, then the absence of the one feature when 
the other is absent might be significant. But as it is, the scarcity of powtive cases 
would seem to render the negative ones of less value. 

The ease can also bo put thus i 46 tribes out of T'2 use masks, or 6 out of eveiy 
8 of the total number examined. If a true cormlatioa existed between the two 
tiaita, then the 16 moiety-divided tribes ought to use nwska iu a heavy preponderance 
of cases while the moictyl«m! tribes would rather trad to be also maskless. But of the 
16 tribffi with moieties, 10 have masks, 6 ate ntinsklessj giving a ratio of 5 : 3 i and 
of the 66 moietylesa tribes 35 have masks, 21 have not. ^ving the idonticat mtio 
of 5 :3. That is, a tribe is equally likely to have mask® whether or not it possesaea 
moietios. In short, the occunenee of tho two tiaita in relatian to each other comes 
out exactly according to the laws of random chance; the coirektion is zero. 
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Furtkeff, tte Omohn^r theory asaumefl as a matter of method that a cultum 
trait never develops t^ce. All cases of geogmpliiciJlf isolated ocoumnces of a tmlt 
must be laid to migm^oo or diffusion Mid subsequent los^ of the trait in the interven¬ 
ing regioiLB. A cultaro wave chanicrterbed by two traita b ostablialied as havirig 
affected n people even if only one of the two traits is now faund among tbero. On 
this the majority of North American tribes^ perhaps all of them, w'ould have 
been reached by the East Papuan or *' Two-claas “ culture \ iO have both tnanks 
and moieties, 35 masks only^ 6 moieties only^ or a total of 51 out of 72. Even the 
renaming 21 might have come under this cultural wave and than bare happened to 
logo both tmits. But of the 5l conoeming which the thooiy would be positive, 
only 10 now show both tmits. For four^&ftbs of the tribea the theory k forced to 
assume that the evidanee for coupling once exhtedt but can no longer be brought. 

This is not so very different from the old methodology of surt^ivnls ^ where you 
found a aurvival, it proved your case, but when you failed to find it^ something had 
happened to cause a change instead of a survtYaL 

So much fox the “criterion of quantity"" as applied to the Graebncr theory 
in a particubr regiou. 

The Graebnei method as it has been uacd in practice posse^^ several critical 
vJrtaes:— 

(1) It represents an honest and important endeavour to free cidtiire history 

from th*^ ban of being resolved directly into psychology^ and attempts 
instead to explain it in torm$ of culture. 

(2) It does not resolve culture phenomena directly or princripally into factors 

of geographical envofomnent. 

(3) It altempta^ prolaasedly at leaHt^ to explain the bistox}^ not only of discrete 

culture elements^ but abo of the culture wholes or organisms in which the.^e 
elementa occur^ 

(4) It aimfs to introduce the time factor intn data which come to us in momen¬ 

tary sectiom That is, it tries to convert ethnography into history^ 

On the other hand, thia matbod is open to critickm at the JoHowing pomte :_ 

(1) It denie;s the possibility of jiajHliiel inde pendent invention or convergence, 
instead of detimiting apparent casog by critical examination. It Is true 
that eonvet^ed “ cnlture traits ate rardy identical l hut neither ere 
the several occurrences of traits which we know to liave liad & ahtglo 
origin ever quite idendcal What is needed in nwry instance is anaiysLj, 
not u ruling out of anything. 

The method wipes out, pmcticdly, the s|ince factor* from which the time 
element can beet be reconstructed when it is not given by the data. Of 
PDiuse, knowledge of geographical distributiona alone will not answef 
all problems even of relative chronology. But fo disregard spatial 
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fv^nt.iTniitiea and diflcontipiiitiBS is a gnitmtous renunciaHnii of p6rliap3 
iift moat prCKliictivo of aJl media of anre attack. Thia fault the method 
uharea with the old paychobgico-pvalutionistic method of ethnology, 

(5) While thejT imdoobtedly are not only iaolatod culture traita but complesoa 
of culture traits that spread from people to people, the Gmebnei* scheme 
poaitB elaborate complexes, eatiro cultures* in fact, to operate with- ^ 
Earcept whore the tliffuaioTi of such completa cultures is hh^torically 
documented, an explanation in terms of them is obviously les^ sound - 
mote hypothetical, and tuure summaT^^—than explanations m terms of 
single elements, or of Hiiiall complexes that have been detormineii on the 
basis of whut is known about the single eltinientJ?, 

(4) Essentially the Graebner reconstruction of the history of civilization is 
only partly inductive. In the main* it is not the outcome of a gmdufJ 
synthesis of inveatigations of narrower scope. It emerged without 
preliminaries and virtually complete from the first, The detailed evidence 
in its behalf has been nearly all fpreaented aubaequently, in ratification 
or expansion of the ready-tnade theory. Very largely this has been 
the genesis also of the migration hj-pothesis of Elliot Smith, Rivers, 
and Perrj'j which agrees with the Graebnor-Ankermann'Sehmidt theory 
in certain of ita methodological assumptions, oven though lU concrete 
content is different. Essentially, therefore, in epite of their greater 
modernity, these theories pursue the same method of preconception 
and subsequent substantiation by selected ev^idenee as the unilinear 
evolutionistic: explamtions of the older orthodox anthropology- 
The Grachner method then is not the method of culture history " i il is only 
one special form of this method^ characterked by the ontright denial of possible value 
to the principles of convergence and difltribntioiial coherence and by the aasumption 
that cultures can be adequately resolved into mixtnrcB of a few large unit^. In 
this last assumption lies the fnmlaineutal methodological quality* Graebner and his 
supporters w^orfc wnth fajctore that are themselves nothing but uudoeuinented com* 
positea—much like the earth* air, fire, and water with which the ancieuta saved them* 
selves the determination of the elcmonta with which scientific chemistry operates. 

In other worde, the Graebner method leaps at synthesk before it has pnreued 
exhaustive analysis. In thia it differs, to name only one example* from Ip^'lssler W 
“ American Indian,"' the method oI which is also that of thoroughly non-evolution- 
jstic and non-psychological culture history, tt is umch eaMer and more sensational, 
when one 'm confroivted by hundreds of culture elements* to weld these rapidly into 
less than a dozen great masses and then to mojiipulute these blocks, than to follow 
out in detail the intricate history of the ekmente- 

While the Graebner pluii of operiiting with a few large, compciaite miits of 
hypothesis r^ults in a plaurible ecbeme oa long as one rcuiAliis on a of merely 
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outlining culture Liatory in wide ft weeps, most of Ida detailed diflcusaions, aud those 
of Sctmidt, it will be noted, refer alter all to single collprE dementa and not to whole 
CultuTCft w they actually exist as entities. As soon us such real cultures are 
eiamiued by his method, an interminable tangle results which would require an over- 
increasing uiimber of special hypotheses to fit the facts. With euch special hypotheses, 
it is true, Giaebner Is chary ; hnt at tbo coat of not having resJly ducidjited the 
course of development of any single actual culture. Two esaiupJts will illuetrate. 

The Chumash and Liuscqo are two gmapa belonging to the ftouthem Hub-edture 
of the California area,i The ChumaBh bad bee-hivo houses and coded baahetry— 
features of the “ Australian ” complci; the spear-thrower—Wcet Papuan ; the 
plant canoe- Tiast Papuan ; the douhlc-bladed paddle, which they share with the 
Eskimo but which does not appear in any of the coiupjeics poatulated by Graebnei, 
and would therefore belong to fitill another culture or migration wave. Their social 
organizatioD has been lest but may have been based on moieties, 'Jlie Luisefio 
practise ** Tasmanian " cremation; throw a sort, of boomerang, which would be 
" Australian " ; are divided into patrilineal local groups—West Papuan ; have a 
secret society (though without masks) and a death cult (though with nut partlculnr 
reference to skulls)—both East Papuan traits ; make pottery, which would be due to 
the Mehuieaian or a later complex; and practise tlie Mediterranean bow-ivleaae, 
which in America has been reported oidy from the Eskimo, and from its distribution 
would seem to be Enrasjao in origin and post-Polyneaian. This niakffi a sufficiently 
complicated resolution of the culture mass of each of the two tribes by the Gruebnei 
method. 

But we are only begiiming. The two tribes bvc almost in geographical juxta¬ 
position, ami have without dissent been looked upon as Bimilar. Yet the Liuaeno 
lack these traits of the Chumash : the Austratiau bee-hive house ; tlie West Papuan 
spear-thrower; and the East Papuan moieties which the Chiimash may have bad 
(they arts extinct now). Ttic Chunjash, on the other hand, lack these Lniseno traits r 
the TaEnianian cremation t tie Melanesian or aubaeqncnt pottery; and perhaps 
the Attstrabau boomerang, the West Papuan local ejeogamic groups, the East Papuan 
Bocict society, the poBt-Polytiesis.n how-release. Now so explanatioo of these 
differencefl would nece^arily be intricate, because it would have to account for the 
particular traits which the Luisefio and Chumaah respectively retained aud lost, 
or failed to acquire from the half-doaen great culture complexes which reached both 
of them. That la, a number of special subaidiary hypotheses would have to bn 
devised to oipl^ tho di0etenf*s. If on the other hand these difiereaece are not 
flccoimted lor, Luiaeoo and Chumash culture as such is really not explained at alL 

The contention is not that Oceanic and Asiatic infiuencea failed to reach thoB* 
Califoraian tribes, or that it is unBound to try to trace thorn. But ii doea seem a 

• Thi, qcltcrt ArtA, laus ill tKpw BBuilly rwogiliEwi hy Americsnisls, ft of pmely empirical 
rttmegraphio deteiminstLon. withoat refwram to thwrij™ of ita origin or ^ievelopmoni in tinic 
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fair point that there la EOmethiBg arbitrary about a tuetbod which coirelutea twG 
Culifommu cultures with Oceaiiia, but cannot correlate them with each other. 

The aeeotid example may abo be initiated in Califomla, There are in thia 
regian peoples with esogamou^ tnteuiie moieties without local groups^ and with local 
groups ; with nan-exogamonz] moieties ; with toteniJo unjocaliaed groups and with 
non-totemic localized gruiipa. All these are pairilineah^ Eesidea there are peoples 
withoirt toteuiSj groupa, moieties, or osogamy^ but with aome mebnation to rccogmso 
nuitrilineal descent. A similar variability obtains in the contiguous Southwest. 
There ure tribes that arc patrilineal (Pima)^ matrilineal (Hopi)p totomic (Kcr«^), 
iion-totomic {Kavaho), duaUy divided (Tewa)* and moietylcse (Zuni). In the quite 
separaLe area of the Northwest Coast there arc similar conditions ; descent h 
matnliueal {Haida)f patrilineal {Balish), and compromised (Kwakiutl); moieties 
obtain (Tlingit) nr fail (Tsimshiau}. And so in rastcm North Amertea, in an area 
wbicli is again geographically discretej we find matrilineal and patrilineal reckon!ngj 
clans alone or moieties^ totemic and non-totemie groups^ among adjacent and 
otherwise simiLar tribes. 

All this sounds like Australia, where Gmebuer accounta for the analogous 
variability in social organization os the result of the colliding and intermiiLgling of 
two chronologically separate strata of migtants or cuEturea^ the Weat Papuan and 
East Papuan. The same sort of collision should theu acoount for the phenomena 
in the Southwcst-Calilomia^ Northwest Cooat^ and Atlautie-MiasjRflippi regions. 
But how then about the Arctic^ Mackenzie, Columbia, Great Basin, and Texas 
areaa^ in which nioietieH, elana^ totems, and exogamy are altogether lacking ? Either 
the West and East Papuan culturea never reached these tracts, or they did reach 
them and were subsequently wholly obliterated, while in the three, first mentioned 
areas both of them enteredi collided^ and were both preserved. There is a lot here 
that is unexplained and didieulli to explain, without piling new asaumptious on the 
original Gr&ebueriau ones. 

The most general fact in the welter is that in three separate areas in North 
Aruerjca^ a fourth in Austmlia-Metaneeia^ we find the supposed hall-marks of 
West Papuan and East Papuan social organization, not only among eontigaoua 
tribes, but actually blended amuug ringle tribes, whereas in interveniug areas both 
are waatiug, Tliat is^ we have a definite TOirciation for tho West Papuan ” and 
East Papuan ^ complexes^ both as to occurrence! and non-occuireace. So far as 
social organization is concerned, the two alleged culture complexes or migrarional 
streams are not two but one. 

Ill focti. there is no compelling reoaon for assuming any Graebnerian complex 
(If nugration or diffusion at all For the three North American areas of totemic 
exogamy such diffuBion from a single origin may seem likely^ though it is aa vet 
supported neither by documents nor by eerioiis internal evicleocc. But to derive 
^ Gifford, EZniir^ Calif, PuLl Am, Arch. Elhn.^ XJV^ 155-2111^ 
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the North Americaji block and the Au^tralian-Meianc^an block from a single Borneo 
m the fjwe of nil the mtervening of peoples that have remained unafieeted by 

this source^ is as purely (speculative a« any asi^iuTiptioE ever made by a psychological 
evolttiiockiat. 

That the luatrilineate h a joerc episode in the history of human clvilisatioUp 
an the Gracbnemns c tflim , do^ seem eKtremrly likely. But its episodic character 
can be eaLabllshed with economy of hypothesis on the bads of the distribution of the 
nuatriiineate aud equivalent or analogous features of soekl organi^tiuD, That 
the tuatrilincato erridently tended to develop where and when de Brute patrUinoal 
reckoning, toteznsT dons^ and moieties developed^ and usually only lu association 
with them or some of tbem^ Wliat the Graebner scheme superadds is the aaaertioii 
that the epbode did not possibly occur two or three or four times in human historyt 
but that it happened only once as the consequence of the devebpnient of a single 
cidture which originated under unknown dicimiistatieesi in an unknown regioni, 
spread for unknown reosom^, and survived or died out tn this and tkat place from 
unknown causes. 

There are undoubtedly many particular affLnnatiuns in the Graebner scheme that 
wU] prove true of that possess stimulative value. As a whole, however, the concep¬ 
tion ia a fabric of the imaginarion t ^ appears from its failure to correlate with 
any anthropological conclusions but its own. It almost w'holly dUBregatda physio* 
graphic and climatic enviroomeut. It niakes no aerious attempt to localise the 
beginnings or specify the spread of its cidture complexes, "It does not explain the 
origin of their dlveiaity. And it makes no provision for rcmtegratiiig the resaita of 
culture historyj after they have been attained by purely cultural means, with the 
psychology that underlies cultmal phenomena. In Eihoit, it condenses the history 
of a targe part of the ww)d into a sort of formula, forgetting that so far as formulffi 
can be used in liistory at all, they are obviously applicable to its meehanisnos and 
not to its events. 
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PIWKJEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL .\NTHROPOLOOECAL INSTITTJTE. IMO. 

Jtmmrtf 27^A, 1920. 

Annual G^neml Meeting, tSse 1.) 

Jantmry ISi'A, lOiO. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great BuKtiel] Street. 

Sir EvEJLAftD JH Thttbnv Prcftident^ in the Chair* 

The minutCLS of the Jaat meeting were read and confirmed. 

The elect inn of the following as Ordiiiaij Fellows of the Institute was 
annomiced : Mr* Guy Maynurd, Mi. S, P* O'Dnnnell, Mr, Edward JJean. Misa M. 
K, Lander* " 

Dr. Eaddon read his paper^ The Outriggers ol Indoneeismn Canoes,” illusimted 
hy lantern slides, 

* * — 

The paper wa? rlisruauetj by Mr. Haublv, Mr. Northcote Thomas, Cuptam 
FcTJjai. Dr. Steon(} and the rjtESLDENX, Hud Dr. ILihdoa' replied. 

The beet tluinka nf the eneetmg were necorded to Dr. Hahdon for hia interunting 
and importaJit paper, and the Institnte adjourned till February 17tit, 

ff^rnary 17fA, IftlO. , 

DrciinarT Meeting at CO, tjreat Ruasell Stre^'t. 

Sir EveraeD Thuex, Pteaident, in the Chair. 

The minutesi of the List meeting were read and i-onlinned. The elecLldti of 
the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced ; Mr. E. C. StaploS' 
Brown, Mr, H. E. Lawford, Major W. T, Shortliose, and Mr. T. Gordon Thouma. 

Mr. J. Heid More read his paper on “ The Occurrence of Flint Impleuicnts 
in the Glttcial Battlder Clay of Suffolk," iUuetrated ly lantern elides and specimetu. 

The paper wae diiicussed by ProfeBsor Kiurn, ^ir. Rkudjald Smitr, Dr. Barseb, 
Mr. liBNNAED, Mr. Aclakd and Mr, H. Birev, and Mr. Reid More replied. 

The thunks of the meeting wore returned to Mr. Mojr for his ]]aper, ainl the* 
Institate udjoumed till March 16th, 

.Vflre/l IftA, 1020. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Orcat RusseD Street, 

Sir Everaed im Thurn, President, in the Chair, 

The minntcif cif the last meeting were read and confinued. 
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Tlie election of the foLlowlEig n* Onliimfy Fellows of the To^ituto waff announced : 
Captaiu John Ball, JJr. A. W. Cardiimil, Sir. \\\ B, Gmbht Mr. R, J. Hunt, Mrs, C. M. 
Lloyd, CaptAiTi E. W. MartuideU, Mr. T. F, McIJwmithj Cuittesse Jeiaji de Pange, 

Surgoon-Lieut. R. BnoDLK exhibited some fliot Implements be tmij discovored 
at Archangel and read reports im them from Mr. M.G. BuRimTandMr, H. Bm-poue. 

Mr. Jf. W, Tbom> 3 iTad h\A paper oa " The O™ Secret ^wietyp*" iUastmted by 
Lmtem slides and phonugiaph records. 

The paper wm discuss^ b? Mr. Den^kett^ Mr.ToRUAY^Mr. BEtTEm.KVand the 
PaneinK-VT, and Mr, Ti£0>ia>^ replied, 

Tbe thankK of the meeting wen? accorded to Mr. Thomas for his paper and to 
Liput. Buddle for fits Interesting exhibit^ and thp IjiKtitotre adjourned till March 23rii, 

March 23rd. 1&20. 

Joint Meeting with the Prehistoric Society of E^x> Angtk at the Rooms of the 
Geological Societyt Burlington Roubc, at 3 p.m. The aftemooii progtntouje woa 
provided by the Prelkistoric Societ}' of ISast Anglia, when the President of the Society^ 
Professor J. E. Maeb, gave his Preaidpiitial Ad drives on Man and the Glacial Period.” 

A pajwr on *■ Flat-based Celts from Kciot, Hampshirr and Dorset,” was read 
by Mr. H. Dewkt, 

Dr. A. E. Peake exhibited specimfms found iit Grimpn Gmves in 1.919. 

At C p.Di,.p Sir EVERAHr oi Thttis, President of the Institute^ in the Choir. 

Tlip miniiteB of the Lujift met^ting were read and conJirmetL 

Professor Aethtti KErnj gave his paper on “ How for f-ranial Chameters can 
help in eatimatiog the Antiquity of TTuman Remaijis/* illiislmitcd by lantern slides 
and diftgmiTUi, 

Tiie paper Was discussed by Professc^r Sullas, Dr. Had don. Sir Hknry Ho worth* 
Professor Pahsons and the PkesidknTj and Professor Ketth replied. 

The hearty thanks of the meeting were given to Professor KEiTH for his v^ry 
interesring and important popery and the Institute adjourned till April 13 th. 

April 134A, 1929. 

Sfjeciiil Meeting at lifK Great Russell Street. 

Sir Bverarh im Thukn, l*pe«ident, in the Chair. 

The minuttfi of tbe last meeting were read and cimfirTned. 

Mr A. O. Neville, ClueF Protector of Aborigines of AuHtiaha, read his paj>er nn 
*" Tlie Weatem Australian Aborigines, therr Treatment ond Care,” illustrated by 
lantern sUdea. 

The paper was discuased by Dr. Mr. Thobias, Ptofcsaor Keith, Mr. Ray, 

Hiss Fezlee Maeeeco and the Feesedent, and Mr. Neville replied* 

The hearty thanka of the meeting were aec<mled to Mr* Xe^tixe for hia inteMting 
paper, and the Institute adjoumed till April 20th. 
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April 1 ^^ 0 . 

Sir Everajiu im Thfhn^ Pnaideat^ in the Cbak. 

The minutes of the Iftst meeting were reud Mid eonfinned. 

Mr. R^GnANt Brow^n read hi» paper on The Baeea of the Chmd win," iUitBirated 
by lantern slides. 

b* 

The paper waw dbeoBsed hy Colone] Shakespeab and the Prestdekt. 

The tbankn of the meeting were accorded to Mr» GHu^xt BRo\%‘:fcf and Colonel 
Smakesfeor and the Institute adjoiimod till May 18th, 

Ma^ 18iA. 1^20, 

Ordinary Meeting at &0* Great KusseU Street. 

The niinate^! of the kafc meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the fo]lo¥ring as OrdinaTy FeDow^ of the Institute was aimounced ; 
Mrs, Agnes C. L. Donohugh. Mr, Kohert NeiU. Mr, A. F* Wollaston, Captain Mumford^ 
and Mr. S. Nanjee. 

Sir Hev rv How^OftTfi read hia paper on *' Buddhism in the Pacific/* illuatiated 
hv lantern elides. 

The paper was disiciiflBed by Dr. Cornet, Mr. Rav, Itra. RotirLEiKiE, Capiaiti 
Hocart. Dr. Forref and the President, and Sir Henry Ho^vorth replied^ 

The hearty thanks of the meeting were accorded to Sir Hrnrv Ho worth and 
the Institute adjourned till .fune 1st. 

Junr Isi, 1920* 

Special Meeting at W, Grnat EuEf^ll Street. 

Mr. S- E. Rav% Vioe-Presidetxl, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confimied. 

An ititeresting exhibit of Implements from Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia 
were made by iliss A. C. Breton. 

Dr. MALiNOwaKi read his pa^wr on “ The Economic Pimuitii uf the Trubriand 
blandB," illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was dbciai^ hy Dr. S^egmaNp Sir James Frazer, Mie. EotrTLznGK, 
Dr. Myers and Mr. Ray : Dr, Maeinow'SRI replied. 

The hearty thanks of the meeting w€5re accorded to KLiis Breton for her exhibit. 
to Dr. Malinowsei for bis very interesting and important and the In^itnte 

adjourned until June IGth. 


June l5fA, 1920. 
tlcdinnry Meeting at 50, Great Ruaaell Street. 

Professor KRiTEt Past President^ in the Chair. 

The minutcB of the last meeting w^ere read and confinm^. 
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TJic election of tbe following as Ocdiiuir)* Fellowa of the Loetitute w'an announced; 
MisH W, S. Bluekinftn, Mr. 6. Bryaiu, Mr. C. T. EMioft, Mr, A. G. Honuiiing, Mr, B. 
Lloyd, Dr. N, A, Sprott, Mi. F. G. M. Wetherell. 

Profi^fior Pabboxs mid bis paper nn llie Distribution of Hair and Eye Colour 
in the Britisli isles,*’ iHuatmted by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by PrtdesKar KuiTll, Dr. Beowxlee, Mr. Fea£S, 
Dr. Shrubsall. Dr. Stankits, and Professor Fabsoxb replied. 

The liiMirty tlianks of the meeting were given Professor pAB&ONci for his 
valuable and intereBtiog paper^ and the Institute adjourned until the next Session. 

Odiitmr 2CfA, llrJO, 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Professor F, G, Pabsoxs, Vice-PreHident, in the 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and cunfirmed. 

The Rev. Rkuinald A. Lobrain gave his lecture uti ” The Wild Head-ilunting 
Tribes of Lakherlond. their Muuuem and Customs/' illustrated by coloured Lintem 
alides. 

The lecture wua discussed by Professsor Parsons, Colonel Suakesprab, Mr. Grant 
Bbow.s, and Mr. Robabts, and Mr. Lukrain replied. 

Tile thanks of the meeting were accorded to Mr. Lorrain, and the Institute 
adjouminl till November 9tJli, 

Sovetttber flfA, 1930 , 

Special Meeting St 50, Great Russell Street. 

S. H. Rat, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the lost meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rtvbks read his paper on *’ The t Irigin of HyjjergaiiiY." 

The paper was diiicusaed by Dr, Sriaujuan, Colonel T. C. HtiDSem, Dr. AlAolNToaH, 
Profe-ssor Parsons, Mr. Bkai;nhult 2 and Mr. Rav, nnd Dr. Rivers mplieiL 

The hearty thauks of the meeting were gis'en tti Dr. Rj verb for hia very iDtemuiug 
IHijM'r, and the Institute ndjaurni'd rill November 2Srd for the Huxley f^tecture. 

December Hit. IffcjO. 

Special Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Professor F. G. Paasons, Vice-Presidunt, in the (Tliait, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following Grcliuary Fellows of the Institute was aimonnced ; 
Rev. H. R. Barrisli, Mr. C. J, T, Barton, Rev. H. L. Bishop, Dr. George Chuilrin, 
Mr, Edward de Maries, Major W. R. Pomn. Mr. P. B. Uaigb, Rev. George S. Hitchcock, 
Mr. L. K. .Anontlu Krishna iyer, Mr. J. B. 1. Maukay, Professor R. A. S. Mncaiiater, 
Jfr. Chaa. K. Meek, Mr. \V. P, .Mindhant, Miss Mary Mond, Captain G. A,| Nevill, 
Mr. John Bikthte. hfr. M. M* Ritclde, The Hon. Christopher G. Tennant, and 
Rev, W, C, Willou^by, 
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Mr, L. S, Falmkr reiul his paper on ** ggiiie Keltic^ Remams in a Mendip 
Tli& paper was illusimted by slides tmd varioiifi finds were exhibitecL 

The paper was disctissed by Professor Parsons, Professor Keitu^ JTt. Prake 
and Mr. Pamyn, and Mr. Palmer replied. 

The hearty thanks of the meeting were accorded to Mr, Palmer for hb very 
interdHting paper, and the Institute adjourned till Oecerober 14th* 

December 14iA, 1920. 

Onlinarr Meeting at 50, Great Kussell Street. 

Mr* H. J. B- Peake in the €hatr. 

The minwtcfl of the lost meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following aa Oidinaij' Fellows of the Institate was announced i 
Miss D. R, Huwatd, Mr. N. >L Pen^ser, Mr, F. H, Rogers, Mr. W. S. Walker. 

Captain L. W. G, Malcolm read bb paper on The Ethnc^iaphy of the Central 
Cameroons,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr* Harrison, Mr. Braun nroLTSS, Captain Fuller 
and Mr. Pkake, and Captain Malcolm replied. 

The best thanks of the roeeteng were accorded to Captain Malcoiai for his 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till January II th, 1921 . 
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I^ittoon, 46, 
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HamitTc languages, 327. 
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Nether lJr(iuliart, 24; Obercd^el. 2=0; 
Dfnet, 19; Papa Weatray, 24; Pn^d* 
Tno«t, 20; River-bed, 23; Bodmarton, 
33; Sardinian, 17; floiualiland, 1T| 
Steengenaes, 21; Swedish, 25; Torlm. 
23; Uley, 23 ; Wtad Rennet, 24 


Negro infotiion in Cyprus, 200. 

NeolTthtc Age ! dolmen, Guernsey + 36 ; 
Gralg-lwyd, 21 ; Ipswinh floor+ 46 ; 
skulk, 23, 2S5. 

Nether Swell afculhi, 24^ 

Nether LTrquhart slcull, 24+ 

New Guinea; Briti^h^ Migrationa o! 
Cuiture in, 237 ; Cftt'a cradleE, 299 ; 
Kiwai/ofi-rofe^, 26 ; Kula, 51; oko 
British New Guinea, Canoes. 

Sew Zealand : Maori daggers, 29 ; tex- 
tilca, 39* 

NichcliiODT S. : Women's Clothe Cuddapu 
Rktrict, 

Nicobar 1 b„ see Canoea. 

Nilotic languages, The, G* VV. Murray^ 
327 {me Gontcata, p. 327), 

Nordic: peo^iles, S5; type, 34,36; me 
qUo Colour Index, 159* 

Koti^ on Edo BnriaJ Customs, N. \V- 
Thoiiiats, 377. 

Nubian languages^ 327. 

Nudity. Ritual, in Europe, 83^ 

Numeralfi. CaruerofJti? ProTince, 47. 

Numeration, duiMiecLniJiL 14, 32. 

NyflAttJjind: tektinnships amongst the 
, Wayao, 369. 

U, 

Obercassel skulb, 20. 

Ohnmmifnt^ eri DeHii, 77. 

Cleeania : Susier Is.. 27 ; Fijian totemisiii 
43; Mauri daggers, 29, and textile.^, 
39; skulls, IS; Trobriand Is., 5; me 
<$tm Britkh New ({nines. Canoes, New 
Guinea. 

Cfotrt i^kulh 19. 

Oil inills^ Algerian. 59. 

Orbital hcigbl and (ncial height, 265. 

OtientalchemiJitTy, Si. 

Orokaiva c^remoniea, 249, 2m. 

Orongp, Easter K, Survtry of the Vilkgn 
and Carved Rock=i of, by the Mami 
Ex|K^tion, 425. 

Outlay^eis qf Canoes, 76. 

Outrigger: Gunoea, 67; floats, 73; 
origin of, 121 ; single and doubk, dk- 
trihutlofi of, 78* 





Imkx, 


P. 

Paci6e lat,: Bndjth New QuiitPA, New 

Zealand^ OrougOp Trti- 

briajnd Tek 

P&la»o]ith}c Age : cLjm&te^ 29; imyle- 
mentis, 135; Portugal^ 16 j types of 
Ekidi.^, It*. 

PflJatal f^ofitour, EiikiinDp 296. 

Papa Wrfltruy ftkiiU, 

PapiiA^ w Britmb New' GuinrAj "2311 and 
New Gwftea. 

Papuan rat's CfudJea^ D. 29y. 

Papuans, Masks and Mdeties, 4n2. 
PapnthMelftnesbina. j?ee British New 
Guinea^ and New Guint^a, 

Paraguay River, rock carvings, 3L 
Paraoiis, F. tL : CoSonr Ittdea of rite 
Britisli Isles, 159 ; mL of Nationality 
and Race, 33» 

Passing of the OrM Rme^ 85, 

Paasmore, A. J>. i Wrtyknd ^mith Cave, 
Sarsen Btonftfl at Aalidowv Park and 
Avebury, 4* 

Pastoral of Africa (Bahima and 

BahniTiajT 48, 90. 

Peake, H. .F. E.: rers. of IntrodnctiQn to 
AtttlirO|)ologyr 86; Passing of th^ 
Great Raccj S6, 

Petrie, \\\ M. F-: rer. <(^EvnIutioD of the 
Dragon, 42. 

Philippine outrigger canoes M4. 
Physical Anthropology : ^meffVvtit Jmtr^ 
nalj 16; Gen/rnI dmerioa^ 34; i^nur 
index of British Isles, 159 l C^'pnls^ 
103; Eskimo, 281; Greeks, ancient. 
78 (157) : Londoners, modem, 78 (l^T'] ;, 
Munclfl. 60; Naiionaiilg and RacPf 3S; 
Nuanthropio 12; Pwing of fhr 

Gftax Race, 85; TasioaniMis, 7L 
Pictography in Cyprus, Ikk 
Picture Mnj>, Mexican^ lOj 69. 
PigoicntAtion and tight, 35, 

Plaim Indian Age Soci^dm, 41* 

Plftnta, Neolithic. 46 (88). 

Plough in CyptiLS, 188, 

Pl)uilyiiinu region, characters of popula¬ 
tion, 12 ff. 

Polyn^ifti see Orongo. 


I Polyncsiatis, see Maaks and Moieties, 45^ 
Popolation ; nentres a|, in early tiinea^ 
33; of (Jj-prus, 193. 

Portugal: Arehmaiogg^ 10* 

Portuguese influence in Weal Africa^ 53. 
Potter's wheel, Cyprus, 189* 
Pettory-mahing, Cypnis, 13T. 

Predinofit skulL 30. 

PmExes in Limha, 3* 

Prehietorj-; sec Archex>logf, Blrd^cbuTioti, 

I Bronze Age, Keanthiopic, Stono Age. 
PfOceedlngH of the Institute for 193L\ 461. 
Punjab, Olojimry of Tribes and Cuafw. 87, 


Qaevedo, S. .4. Ti»afone y. Obituary 
notice of, 84. 

R. 

Racial Btmit of European Historgt S5. 

Read^ Sir C. Hercules ^ A Ohiuest'' Hrnn^o 
with Scythian Affinities, 1, 

Red hair* dktributiob of, in Great Britain 
and Jndand, ISfi. 

Red Robbers of Mawddwy, 10. 

Relatiomihips amongst the Wayau, Mcre^ 
dith Sandumoiip 369. 

Religion; and clothing, S. India^ 72? 
and cuiiUTOy 76; animijsmy 46i 76 ; 
Bahinui, IS; Banyoro* 901 of 

dead^ &6| Cyprus, 192; Edo burial* 
377 ; fetes at Boulogue^ 821 Fipan, 
12; Naynr, 25 ; itoe ah& Magic, Folk¬ 
lore. 

Hesearcb Coiuniitlees, 5. 

Richards^ F, J *: Badaga and Toda 
3Eonths, 13* 

Ridgeway, Sir W*|^ and Skinner^ H, D, : 
Two Wooden Maori Duggeis^ 29. 

Ritual Nudity m Europe, 83, 

River-bed skulls, 23. 

Rock-carvingH : Orongo, 425, 446; Para¬ 
guay Riv-er, 31, 

Rodinaiton skuUs, 23. 

Rose, H. A, : Glossary of the Tribes and 
C4U$tes of the Punjab {na?icu>id)^ 87* 
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Roth, iJng ; A {ooni from Iqoitotf, S2 ; 

H&ari deccratiTi^ work^ 39- 
RootlrdgCj Mrs. Scoreaby i My^t€ty ot 
Wand (m'lewed), 2fSf i Survey 
of tho VlUage and Carved Rocka of 
Qrongo* Easter Ifl.+ by the Maoa 
EiC5>editioo, 425. 

Rude 3tOLD Mnnun^cntJi; Megabtha. 
EmifiLti, head fomi in, 


S. 

Sail uni : hi PaWolitluc nmea, 29 ; cjcci- 
deiirof, 49^ 

Sithdortjiou, Meredith; RelatiDnakipa 

ainrtugAt the Wayao^ 3<>9. 

Sardinian nknlb, 17. 

Sarsen Slon«, Ashdown Park and ATt^- 

bnTyi 4. 

Scapbocephaij of Eskimo ekalla, 232. 
Schleiter, F»; HetLjdon and Culture 
(ref.tWisf), 76- 

Scotland; prehiEtorie BkulK #re Nean- 
ikropic ; nee aUa Colour iodex^ 159. 
Scrapem (rarfot/ff) from Boulder Clay, 144, 
Scrtpf, Ea^rr 27* 

^Ugmoii, C. G.: Bird-rbariots and 
ScKrketed Celts iik Eijru|Hi> and China ■ 
153. 

Sepik ceremonifiSp 244, 

Belies of alldcnt EsldiiiD akulls from 
GTeenUnd^ On a, V^^ E. Lah Gros Clark, 
351. 

Sex and colour index of British Wm, 159. 
Bhakespear, Col.: Kote on LycanthEtipy^ 
51. 

Shell ornaments in trade, B. E. Now 
Guinea^ SL 

Shepherd's pipe, Cyprus, 190, 

Shilluk Innguagea, 32T, 

Shnibsall, F*: of World Power and 

EvolutLofi, IS. 

Skinner,. H. D., and Ridgeway^ Sir W,.; 

Two WoiKien Maori Daggere, £9. 
Sknll-eult, West Africa, 

Skulls! CjpniSp 197; Eskimo, 281 ; 
Neanthropic, 12 ff- r NeoELthie, 23 5. 

V oIl, l. 


Swiologj*: Edo burial eitstOQui, 377; re- 
lationfilupe, Wayao, 369; trading in 
B. E. New Guinea, Bt ; ^so 

Britisl] New Guinea. 

Socketed Celtw^ Bird-chftrlote and, in 
Europe and China, C. G. SeLigiuaii^ 153. 
Solar chariot, 155. 

Sojualilaud, Ekulk fmku, IT, 

Spain, Combe Capelle type in, Ifl. 
Spinning in Cyjirtia, 185- 
SticngcnaeB alnill. 21. 

Btonniis^ i£. S, : Muaical Inatrument from 
Central Africa, 2l0- 
Stature, CypruB^ 198 d. 

Stone Age : implemonta, Ipswick, 46 i 
MacTedonk, 30^ Boutb Mrien, 412; 
Boffolk, 135; Woles, 21; rce ui#D 
XtegatithB, Neanthropic* PoImoLltliic. 
Stone bowl, Tahiti, 52, 

Stone circle, Eyarn Moor, 19. 

Stone mould, Wab^, S7. 

Stoney ludiana, 36* 

Striata hinfa in Botilder Clay, 339. 

Suau eeremoolea, 247. 

Succeaaioii, Wayao, 376^ 

Sudan langnagci, 327, 

Sudan ic nanie^ for the domestic fowl, 92. 
Suffolk, iiUit implements in* 135. 

Suk Tail gunge, 327. 

Suiu Archipelago, outrigger canoea of., 1 13, 
Sumatra, nutrigger canoes, 98^ 

Snnda Is., outrigger camjea, l()6+ 

S wedish akuUa^ 25. 

Sykes, P. and E.; Through Deserta and 
Oases of Central A?ia frei?j>iwd)t 70. 


T. 

Tahiti ■ stone bowl^ 52. 

Tami ceremotiica, 253, 272. 

TaRmanioji filmlhi, contour, 235. 
TaHinaniana, MftSks and Moietiea, 453. 
Taun^, Capft Province, atone implements'^ 
412. 

T^hnology : Algerian oil mills, 59; 
bird’choriota, 153; BritiAh //ondniw, 
34; canoes, 69^ 67; Chinn and .lapan^ 
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Ind^rXi, 


«ncif-t]t cfaemirtiy^ 81; g^M w^igbtfln 
53; guzi-dJntii, Atgertip 18; Imtkp 

T2| tiKiiiip 62; 

M^nri daggi!Tfl, 29; mA 39 \ 

mu^icAl iftHtnunont, C. Ahic&, 20; 
sUmts bowJ. Tahitip 52; Trubriaud Id,, 
5; ^ ftl^ A^ba^uhgy, Flint Iniple^ 
niviitfl, Maski and Mciietli;ap Migratitaiitt 
af Culture. Orau^, Age. 

TbGniaF)^ N. W*: ^Viihjititi And. Bnnle 
(^Id Wcightfl* 52; duCHiet'imiii 
14^ 32; Edo w«>k, 73; notea on Edo 
bnrlal cuBtoma^ 377; pfeibics and 
pronouns in Liuaba^ 3 ; StiilAnic nniii^A 
for thv doukcatic fowl, 92; mv, vft 
Animism, 40; Rkdigit^ti itnd cultnm, 76. 

Thrutiifh Dr^rfji und Ofua of Centra! 
A^iny 70, 

Tiger Kloof, Cape Ptuvintie, mom 
ImpInnieEtSp 412, 

%tdu nnd BAfUtfA Mot^ths, 13* 

Toriin slnil]^ 23, 

Torres Stmitfl i BritiBb N^w Qojnca. 

Totomifini; Bfitidi New GnintA^ 244 fF.; 
CentraJ Afnca, 48; Fiji, I2; NarA 
Amrr^^ 8; am alw Edo BniiaJ 
euHtoma, MnalcA Aod WoJttioj!, Wajao, 

Tovb. CypiTO, 191. 

Trading in Tfobriaod Is,+ 51* 

TrcAKim^r'i Report for 1019, 5, 

Tribnliitn in Cyprnfl, JB8, 

Trobriftod Is., twiing In, 51 ; war 

w«a|Hitis, Si, 

Troj/Mlti tSnnJjrilUi4 ludianfr, 4J, 

Tojuiieri ceTemoniea* 23?^, 257i 

Turks And Greeks in t-'vprus. 191. 

Twins, euBtonis relftting to, Bunyoni. 90. 

Type coQtanffi of Mkollsj Efltciinop TitE- 
luunisn, Engllflh, snd Neolitbje, 22:3. 

U. 

Uley BkuU, 23. * 

UncierliiLl, SI. SI.* Enkn Year (m- 
tdevn/), B, 


V. 

VnllianoT, 0, E.; An Uacbarted VilLip 
In Uomwall, 61. 


W. 

Wales t ArohacHilogy, 21; Btone inotddp 
37; ffffc eiiw (lolotir indez^ Nenotbropio. 
Wttr wesponsp Trobfiand iHlsnds, 5* 
Wavao. HeUtionsbipa nmocgBt tlie, 369, 
Wftjland Smith cavo^ 4. 
WeAther-plAtfonn of emiD«s^ 76, 

WeUYing r Gypnis, 18tl ; Maori, 37. 
Were-leoparde^ Noga Hills, 4L 
Were-tigera, 41, 

Weights, gold, 53. 

Werner, A.: reir. of Bniitu And Semi- 
Bantu I^idgtlAgeB;, 7* 

West Keitnet ^ikulL!^ 24. 

Wtiitakerj .T, J, B,; AreliseolDgical Re- 
sfsaroh at Motyn, 89* 

Widows I AM Edo burlill customs, 377, 
WiWnp J. S.p and Garfitt, G. A.: Btqjie 
Circle^ Ejam Moor, 19, 

WoiDen''a cloths, Snuth India, 72, 

Wo/Jd /*o*tw a>uf Evalvtiofif 15, 


Y. 

TaOi ^erfWayao, 

Yoniba : core for illne^, 2 ^ ; am ai#o 
Edo burial ciistoniSp 377, 


Z. 

Zammit. T., Doctor of LetterB, degree 
conferred, 79. 

Zeller on gold weighiA in AshaTiti, 52* 
Zylopbone, Nyasaland, 26. 
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